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IMPOBTANCE OF TRIFLES. 

Why was the refusal of a "private gentlemai^ to pay twenty or 
thirty shillings to the king's service argued," says Clarendon, 
" before all the judges in England V* Because in those twenty 
shillings, one party saw the germ of a tyranny, and the other of a 
rebellion. Why will a lawyer warn you against permitting a neigh- 
bour to claim the gathering of even a leaf upon your estate, with- 
out contesting his right ? Because the gathering the leaf may 
invalidate your title to the whole estate. Why will a wise poli- 
tician contest so earnestly for the form of a word, or the wearing 
of a hat, or the title of a writ? Because each of these will become 
a precedent ; and in precedent is involved principle. Why will an 
engineer be alarmed at the first drop of water oozing through a 
dam ? Because the rest, he knows, will follow it Why is the dis- 
covery of one little bone in a stratum of a rock enough to overturn 
a whole theory of geology ? Because the little bone, like a pack- 
thread, will draw aSfter it the whole skeleton like a coil of rope ; 
and the skeleton will imply the power which brought it to its site ; 
and that power will be vast and pregnant with other influences ; 
and thus the whole system of the science will be dragged into 
peril, as many other systems have been perilled, and have been 
upset by the merest trifie, by one little fact. Why will a spot of 
blood betray murder? Why will the print of a nail discover a 
thief? Why will a whole neighbourhood take flight at the sight of 
a little boy, with only a little spark of Are going into a magazine 
of powder ; or a crowd disperse upon the ice at the sound of the 
slightest crack ? Because nature, as well as theolog}', has her 
Athanasian creed and her damnatory clauses for those who neglect 
iotas — because nature, as well as theology, does not know what a 
trifle is.'-^SewelVs Christian Morals. 
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Pa&t I. — Comprehending introductory matter, relative to Criminal Jurispru- 
dence : — Morality the Elementary Power of Empire — ^the Homes of Eng- 
land—Maxims of Law—- the Vices of Mankind— Criminal Offences in 

England and Scotland — Statistics of Crime in England and France 

National Education and Prejudices, &c. 

Part II.— The Marrow of the Jury Laws, with the Duties, Powers, Liabilities, 
and Qualifications of all GOOD and TRUE JURORS, competent to serve 
either on grand, special, or petty juries ; or whether on ordinary or par- 
ticular Inquests, &c.— The Origin, Nature, and Solemn Obligation of 
Oaths, &c. — Nature ot the Oath taken by our Saviour — the Oath taken 
by Harold, &c. 

Part III. — A Glance at the Early Ages — Municipal and Criminal Law 
of England — Magna Charta — The Law of Treason — Punishment of Death 
— ^Right of Personal Liberty — Proceedings in Civil Actions — Law of 
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"The oath which he Hvnrc to our father Abraham."— Lukb i. 73. 

**OpKov Bv ^fiotre irphs *A$ptikfx rhv varipa iifxcov, Aovkow K€(p. d, 73. 

"An oath is an appeal to God, either upon a tettlmony that is given, or a promise that is 
made, coufirminf the truth of the one and the fidelity of the other." — Bisbof Bubhbt. 

*' An oath is an affirmation or denial br any Christian, of any thing lawful and honest, be- 
fore one or more that hath lawful authority, for advancement of truth and right ; calling upon 
God to witness that his testimony is true."--*LomD Cokb. 
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It is not, perhaps, generally known, at how retnole a peciod Ihis 
pracUce preiailed; but, on cauaulting 1 Samuel, vii. 16, ne find 
Ihia extraordinary confirmation; "And he (Samuel) went from 
year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Oilgal, and Mkpeh, and 
judged Israel in all those places." 
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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

VhomaS Sorlr Senman. 

BARON DENJTAN OF DOVEDALE IN THE COUNTY OF DERBY, 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
HER MAJESTY'S COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH; 



My Lord, 

I DEEM it a high honor to be permitted to 
dedicate to your Lordship Uie ensuing " Manual of 
Common Law," exprei^ly provided' for the use of our 
young and nnpractised Jdsthenv • In iny humble opi- 
nion, such a dedication is singularly appropriate, not 
only from your Lordship's fonner long and arduous 
judicial and ministerial services in the criminal court 
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of the city of London^ but, also, because the first idea 
of the "Juryman's Legal Hand-Book'' arose out of 
your Lordship's instructive " charge," delivered on a 
late sufficiently melancholy occasion, to the gentlemen 
of the grand jury at York;* and through which dig- 
nified appeal to the intellectual acumen and practical 
humanity of such grand jury, the first principles of 
law and order, and the imperative necessity for the 
preservation of the Queen's peace, were so eloquently, 
yet so devoutly propounded. 

That the completion of this unpretending little 
book has been delayed beyond the period I had first 
named for its publication, has been to myself a source 
of Tcgret ; yet I would fain hope that the work is cer- 
tainly now far more deserving (I dare not say worthy) 
of your Lordship's acceptance, than it could have 
proved, had the same appeared in the, perhaps, im- 
perfect state in which it was first conceived. Those 
learned gentlemen at the bar of England, who have 
undertaken even similar professional labours, and 
those able lawyers who have produced works of far 

* Vide page 158 of this work ; (and, also, 208, for a portion of 
JLord Chief Justice Tindal's charge, at Stafford.) 
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jgreater magnitude, and, doubtless, of more lasting 
• usefulness, will not despise, on account of the small 
pretensions of its author, a volume, the contents of 
which are undoubtedly of an educational, rather than 
a dogmatical character, and collated for the sole pur- 
pose of securing to Jurors especially, and to English- 
men generally, plain directions for the due performance 
of a most important public duty. Moreover, it affords 
me much satisfaction that it is produced under 
such distinguished protection as your Lordship's ; and 
I cannot but feel highly gratified in being thus per- 
mitted to subscribe myself publicly, as I have had 
the honor of doing privately. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obliged. 

Obedient and faithful servant, 

THOMAS H. CORNISH. 



Gray^s Inn ; Jan. 1843. 



MEMORANDA. 

Poor Kates. — If any person alters a poor rate or a highway 
rate, in a single word or figure, after having been allowed by jus- 
tices, it not only renders the rate illegal, but subjects the party 
making the alteration to indictment. 

The New Game Laws Act, which has just received the Royal 
Assent, transfers the collection of the revenue arising from the sale 
of game certificates from the Stamp Ofiice to the Board of Excise, 
and increases the penalty for sporting without a game certificate 
from twenty to fifty pounds. 



PREFACE. 



The peculiar character of this little work — compiled 
for the use of jwrors and others — does not seem to call 
for prefatory remarks ; therefore I shall only add to the 
following pages a few passing observations. 

That forensic and learned gentlemen may rightly 
understand the motive which led to the production 
of this, I trust, timely, if not educational volume, 
it may be well here to say, that in the construction 
of The Juryman's Legal Hand-Book, I have aimed 
only at being iisefvl. "Books,"*' says Dr. Johnson, 
''that you may carry about with you — take to the 
fire-side, and readily hold in your hand, are the most 
useful after all. A man will often look at them, and be 
tempted to go on, when he would have been frightened 
at books of a larger size, or a more erudite appearance." 
A great book, says the inspired moralist, is a great evil. 
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* 

. Let me hope, then, that frequently, whilst the 
humbler and less wealthy classes of our English jury- 
men, of whatever sect* or religious creed, find informa- 
tion blended with amusement, in the juridical and other 
matter here brought together, some of the more experi- 
enced and opulent of my fellow-citizens may be induced 
to take up this Manual of Common Law as a temporary 
substitute for more elaborated works upon the same sub- 
ject by abler writers and more acute jurists. 

It is not because I despise the charms of eloquencef 
that I have entirely laid them aside, but because I know 

* Sects, in many points, are beneficial to religion. As the 
members of each are critics of the doctrine and practice of all the 
rest, a species of mutual responsibility is created, by which all 
(though it is a truth few are willing to own) are in some degree 
controlled. Many excesses are prevented by the dread of active 
malevolence and honest indignation, strengthened by the spirit of 
religious partizanship. Sectarianism has done for Protestantism 
what Monasticism did for Popery — ^it has kept it alive, and ex- 
tended it. • • • 

t The common fluency of speech in many men, and most wo- 
men, is owing to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words ; for 
whoever is a master of language, and has a mind full of ideas, will 
be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words 
to clothe them in, and these are always ready at the mouth ; so 
people come faster out of a church when it is almost empty, than 
when a crowd is at the door. — Stff\fU 



I am not master of them, and so ohoose ratbei not 
to attempt those graces than, by mere imitatioD, 
to weaken the subject to the less educated part of 
my readers, without approving myself to the nicer judg- 
ment of the more learned and skilful. 

"Idleness of mind," says Burton in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, " is the badge of gentry, the bane of body 
and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, the stepmother of 
discipline, the chief author of aU mischief, one of the 
seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the devil 
reposes, and a great cause of melancholy." 

Lord Coke wrote the subjoined distich, which he re- 
ligiously observed in the distribution of his time : 

" Sii hours to sleep — to law's giase sludj aii ; 
Four spent in prayer — the rest to nature fix." 

Sir W. Jones, a wiser economist of the fleeting hours 
of life, amended the sentiment in the following lines : 



I have done herein nothing unwortiiy of myself 
and legal studies, anxiously employed. In a word, I 
have endeavoured to be useful, without pretending 
to be learned. I have compUed this diminutive 
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expositor with a view to the better understanding, es- 
pecially by Jurymen in general, of the laws which 
regulate the most admirable of all our time-honoured 
institutions, Trial by Jury. 

My itUrodtictory matter is of a kind somewhat de- 
serving notice, although chiefly relating to criminal 
jurisprudence — morality the elementary power of em- 
pire — ^the homes of England — maxims of law — the 
vices of mankind — statistics of crime in England 
and Scotland, &c. One word only on this last topic. 

The recent amendment of our penal code, together 
with an amelioration of the severity of criminal punish- 
ment, is, indeed, a subject for national congratulation. 
That crimes are less frequent, now that mercy is per- 
mitted to take the place of severity, is certain ; and, 
since rational substitutes have been found for the pu- 
nishment of death, we may safely expect a larger 
diminution in the number of penal offences. 

The object of all law is the prevention of crime, the 
preservation of the Queen's peace, and the faithful con- 
servation of life and property, together with our public 
institutions, in church and state. Simple, indeed, are the 
rules of which English law is composed. Beneficent in its 
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intentions, we invariably find it acting by rule, and not 
governing by will. In the absence of a sound scriptural 
education, necessity is known to be one of the chief 
incitements to vice and depravity. From a condition 
of indigence, wretchedness, and despair, the transition 
is easy to criminal offences ; the intermediate state 
being ordinarily uncontrollable intemperance. Sobri- 
ety, aided by the strength of reason and divine grace, 
may keep under and subdue every vice or foUy to which 
man is most inclined. Drunkenness,* on the contrary, 
gives fury to the passions, and stimulus to those 
objects which are apt to produce them. When a 
young fellow complained to an old physician that 
his wife was not handsome — " put less water in your 
spirit," says the philosopher, ''and you will quickly 
make her so." Wine heightens indifference into love, 
love into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. It often 
turns the good natured man into an idiot, and the cho- 
leric into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, 

* If a man could see and hear himself when he is drunk, as 
others who are not drunk see and hear him, he would be cured for 
ever. Seeing others in the state makes no impression, because 
every man believes that he is different from the rest of his species. 
BentUffs Miscellany, 
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it makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little 
spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. Liquor throws 
a man out of himself, and infuses qualities into the mind 
which she is a stranger to in her sober moments. The 
person you converse with after the third bottle, is not 
the same man who first sat down to table with you ; 
and to jest upon a man that is drunk is to injure the 
absent. " Drunkenness," says Addison, ^' besides its ill 
effects upon the body, insensibly weakens the under- 
standing, impairs the memory, and makes those faults 
habitual which are produced by frequent excesses." 

In the absence of a work of this kind, it occurred to 
me that an attempt to supply a compact digest of those 
laws, which — in a familiar manner, and at a small 
charge, should furnish both the juror and general 
reader with a sufficient knowledge of the late Consoli- 
dating Act relating to Juries ; together with the seve- 
ral enactments which, in a measure, still influence the 
unrepealed law — might, possibly, be followed by an 
expression of approbation. In this compilation I have 
supplied them with a definition of an oath, and have 
submitted some remarks touching the lawfulness of 
oaths^ as solemnly administered to, and from time im- 



memorial as solenmly taken fcy, all devout persons 
I have subjoined a few strictures on the nature of the 
oath taken by our Saviour before the h^h priest — 
the oath taken by Harold, &c. 

And this, too, at a time when the Lord Bishop of 
London, both in and out of Parliament, openly repudi- 
ates the present mode of admimsleritig the " impreca- 
tory" form; oi holh juramentumpurgaHonis, aad jura- 
meniwn triationis, in our criminal and common law 
courts ; notwithstanding the theory propounded by Mr. 
Solicitor-General Murray, (in the celebrated ease of 
Omychund and Baker,) who says, " No country can 
subsist a twelvemonth, when an oath is not thought 
binding ; for the want of it must necessarUy dissolve 
society." Mr. Justice Erskiue, on a late occasion, at 
Gloucester, said, " The proceedings of the courts of law 
are all dependent on the sanctity of an oath, and an 
oath T)orrows all its power from the religion on which 
it is founded. Lord Hale observes, ' To say religion is a 
cheat, goes to dissolve the bonds of society; to reproach 
religion is to offend the law.' " * 

It is undoubtedly true that oaths are ordinarily ad- 
■ In Adams' case, for selling blasplieinaas publications. 
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ministered in our crimiilal and other courts of justice, by 
persons of whom little can be said with regard to their 
fitness for that religious office. It is thought by many 
that none but ordained Clergymen of our venerable na- 
tional church should be permitted to administer oaths, 
that is, to swear men upon the holy Gospels* in our law 
courts; and I hesitate not to say that some alteration in 
this respect is positively called for. In the next place, 
I have rendered the new Jury Laws concise and intelli- 
gible to the most ordinary comprehension. Thirdly, a 
portion of the whole space has been devoted to a glance 
at man in a state of nature — to a brief view of the 
rise and progress of the laws of England, from Magna 
Charta ; and, also, descending to more familiar topics, 
to the right of personal liberty — the law of real and 
personal property — ^proceedings in civil actions — law 
of landlord and tenant — law of repairs, &c. &c. 



♦ ** The best book ever written," says Burke, "against popery, is 
the New Testament.'* 
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INTRODUCTORY MATTER, 



MORALITY THE ELEMENTARY POWER OF 

EMPIRE/' 



" What are laws without morality ; and where is morality with- 
out religion ?" — Madame de Genlis. 

Confucius, the great eastern moral philosopher, laid 
tke foondations of all the stability and civilization of 
tke Chinese empire in the pure character of his life, 
and the sound principles of his moral maxims. 

Confucius was born five hwndred and fifly-one years 
before the birth of Christ, in the kingdom of Lou, in 
the present province of Chan- Long. He was contem- 
porary with Pythagoras, and lived a short time before 
the period of Socrates. His parents were both well 
descended, being of great distinction and rank in the 
empire. His piety was of the most exemplary charac- 
ter, his grandfather being one of the most holy men of 
his time, worshipping one supreme Creator of heaven 
and earth, but in no possible connexion either with 
images or pictures, or any personal object or thing in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath — a pure and 
unadulterated Deism, In the absence of the Christian 
dispensation. 

His principal studies were directed to antiquity, 
which his doctrines tended to bring into notice among 
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the learned of his age. He married at the early ags 
of nineteeD, and had one son (^Pe-Yu), who died at the 
age of fifty, but left behind him a son (^Tsovrise)^ who 
followed the course of his grandfather, and arrived at 
the highest offices of the state. In the latter period of 
his life, Confucius was divorced from his wife, for no 
other reason, as the Chinese allege, than that he should 
be free from all incumbrances in pursuing his studies. 
The life of this man constituted a period of a '' nattonnl 
reformation.** But every province in the empire then 
was a distinct kingdom, which had its own laws, and 
was governed by its own prince ; though all recognised 
the imperial supremacy. 

The great efficacy and force of the doctrines of Con- 
fucius went to denounce avarice, ambition, and volup- 
tuousness; enforcing temperance, magnanimity and 
greatness of soul ; inspiring a contempt of pomp and 
riches, by which he brought kings, in some degree, to 
govern by his counsels, and the people to reverence 
him as a saint. He particularly exhorted the women 
to virtue and simplicity of manners, by means of which 
he influenced similar virtues in the other sex. His po- 
pularity at length created jealousies ; and a diversion 
to the passions of mankind was effected by the intro- 
duction of ^' singing and dancing women^' at the court 
of the King of Tsi, when, unable to combat with these 
loose habits to his satisfaction, he exiled himself, for a 
time, from his native province, and travelled as a moral 
lecturer, in which pursuit he founded a school of nu- 
merous disciples, having distributed six hundred of 
them in different portions of the state. Such was the 
purity of his morality, that one writer, speaking of him, 
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s£ys — ** He seems to speak rather like a doctor of a 
rdvealed law, than like a man who had no light but 
irhat the light of nature afforded him ; for he taught 
ly example as well as precept." It is certain that he 
gave to the morality of his time modesty and humility — 
those charms of which all the doctrines of the Grecian 
sages were deficient. 

Confucius is said to have lived secretly three years 
before his deaths mourning and lamenting the vices of 
the age. From this time he began to languish ; and, 
seven days before his death, said — 

'' The kings reject my maxims : and since I am no 
longer useful on the earth, I may as well leave it.^^ 
After expressing these words, he relapsed into a 
lethargy, and at the end of seven days expired in the 
arms of his disciples, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. 

After the philosopher's death, his life, character, and 
doctrines, became more appreciated; and have up to 
the present hour exercised many of the milder and 
nobler influences of Christianity over the most popu- 
lous nation now in existence, or that ever did exist, as 
far as human records extend. 

The canonical books of Confucius are four in num- 
ber, viz. — 

First — Treats on Self- Government ; and is called 
Ta Hibs the ^^ grand science;" showing princes that 
the first lessons in knowing how to govern others, is to 
well govern themselves. 

Second — Called Tehong Yong; or, the "immutable 
mean ;" teaching piety, fortitude, prudence, and filial 
duty. 
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Third — The Book Yan lu; or, the Book of Maxims ; 
divided into twenty articles ; comhining the essence of 
the virtues taught by the seven wise men of Greece. 

Fourth — The Book Meng Tsee; or, Perfect Go- 
vernment : partly the work of the disciple of Confucius, 
Mentius. 

There are other minor works, for the management 
and education of children; inculcating filial obedience, 
as a duty to be enfoix^ed by parents, due to the state. 

There is a Latin translation of these works extant, 
by Father Noel, printed at Prague; but we have 
strangely and unaccountably n0glected the study of the 
Chinese people and their government. 

In connexion with the writings above alluded to, and 
the practical life of the writer, together with the pre- 
sent state of China, there remains a noble opportunity 
for the Christian philosopher to draw a parallel between 
the effects of such system, aided by all that rminspired 
wisdom could accomplish, and the results of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

Here we shall leave the subject at present, for any 
other writer to take up. 



memoranda. 

To act upon a determination made in anger, is like embarking 
in a vessel during a storm. 

The apostles of error are never so dangerous as when they 
appear in the guise of grey-headed old men. 



^tftfa 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The happy fire-side of the Christian mother — espe- 
cially when she is there surrounded by duteous children, 
by kindred and neighbours — affords perhaps one of the 
most affecting picitures that the artist could paint, with 
a view to produce in us all a pure veneration for fe- 
male excellence, and a holy admiration of woman^s 
exalted character and active virtues. Here, in the 
mingling of fond relations and trusty friends, is gene- 
rally found the habitations of love and joy, of peace 
and contentment. 

It is in the homes of men that the child is ranged 
into his caste, whether noble or mean ; there the seed 
of his whole life is sown. Schools may develop his 
powers, and instruct his mind ; they may put "sharps" 
and *' flats" before his abilities ; the general tone of his 
daily life will more or less remain true to his first nur- 
sery and the nature of his primitive home. 

The first training of the soul for heaven is said to be 
a maternal office. The mother it is who presides over 
those home virtues the cultivation or neglect of which 
in the first ages of life often gives a right or a wrong 
bias to its after years. In this " homely court" let our 
virtuous English mothers preside with undiminished so- 
licitude and untiring perseverance. Even when adverse 
circumstances occur — and against such neither anxious 
foresight nor watchful piety can always guard — the 
pious Mother should not relax her endeavours ; should 
not suffer her faith to fail. Her duty is not more im - 
perative in its principle than encouraging in its per- 
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formance. She is animated by a conviction founded 
upon experience, that a heart is seldom so reprobate 
as to throw from it the old forms and close-knit habits 
of filial piety. Indeed, generally speaking, *' character'^ 
is formed by maternal influence — an influence whose 
importance is incalculable. It is the earliest ; it is the 
most natural ; it strikes deepest root. Years of active 
engagement in a busy world may for a time choke its 
growth ; it has, however, a vitality, which, when Called 
into action by nckness, or sorrow, or approaching 
death, and fostered by the dew of God's blessing, blos- 
soms and gives fruit — even " fruit unto holiness, the 
end whereof is everlasting life." 

The fire-side home of childhood I — childhood itself, 
and the very name of " Father." Yes, childhood is 
like a mirror, catching and reflecting images from all 
around it. Forget we not that an impious or profane 
thought, uttered by a parents lip, may operate on the 
young heart like a careless spray of water thrown upon 
polished steel, staining it with rust, which no after 
scouring can eSace. 

There is no music half so sweet as the voice of do- 
mestic love ; no air so refreshing to the soul as that of 
home — ^" delightful home," purified and hallowed by- 
contentment, virtue, and religion. 

There is no word in any other language whicb will 
properly express the meaning of our word comfort ; and 
foreigners have no expression which fully conveys the 
idea of our word hom^. Now it is remarkable enough, 
that these two English words should both have the same 
remark applied to them, while they have so intimate a 
connexion with one another ; for certainly the married 
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man who cannot find comfort at home, cannot possibly 
find it any where else. 

The moral cement of all society is virtue ; it unites 
and preserves, while vice separates and destroys. The 
good man may indeed be called the salt of the earth. 

*' The hours of a wise man," says Addison, " are 
lengthened by his ideas, as those of a fool are by his 
passions. The time of the one is long, because he does 
not know what to do with it ; so is that of the other, 
because he distinguishes every moment of it with useful 
or amusing thoughts ; or, in other words, because the 
one is always wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it." 

The way to be happy is not past finding out. Knox, 
in his Christian Philosophy, says that ^'men always 
compare themselves with those who are above them, 
without once looking into the vale below, where thou- 
sands stand gazing at them with envy and admiration. 
By this unfortunate comparison, their own good things 
lose much of their value in their own esteem, and some- 
times become totally insipid. 

'* When we consider the number and variety of evils, 
almost intolerable, in the life of man, we should learn 
to esteem every disaster incident to human nature, 
which has not yet fallen to our lot, as a just cause of 
self-congratulation, complacency, and gratitude. But, 
through envy, we turn from the misfortunes of others; 
and think only of those advantages which give them a 
superiority over our own condition. If we see a man 
deaf, or dumb, or blind, or lame, or poor, or in dis- 
grace, we do not derive comfort from the consideration 
of our own exemption from his defects and calamities ; 
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bnt if we observe another eleyated to a high rank, or 
loaded with riches, we secretly repine that we have not 
been equally blessed with worldly prosperity. But let 
us consider how many there are who would envy every 
one who has but health and liberty. Go into an hos- 
pital. Visit a poor-house. Inspect a prison. Compare 
your own health, your own competency, your own 
liberty, hard as you deem your lot, with the friendless 
wretch who lies in the agony of pain, or languor of 
disease, with no help but the cold hand of official cha- 
rity. No kind relative to sooth with his bland voice, to 
close his eyes, and shed a tear on his departure. Com- 
pare your lot with his who is loaded with chains, where 
the iron enters his soul, in a cold and damp dungeon. 
Compare it with that of your poorer neighbours, at the 
next door. Compare it with that of all the sons and 
daughters of affliction, a large family, every where to 
be found." 

" The Christian parent," s^ys Bishop Jebb," ought to 
be a living exemplification of Christianity. His house, 
his habits, his family, his associates, his pursuits, his re- 
creations, ought all to be so regulated as to evince that 
religion is, indeed, the parent of order, the inspirer of 
good and plain sense, the well-spring of cheerfulness, 
the teacher of good manners, and the perennial source 
of peace.'' And Mr. Locke, when discoursing on the 
best means of educating the middle classes of society, 
sensibly remarks, that '* we are bom with faculties and 
powers capable, almost, of any thing ;'' such, at least, 
as could carry us further than can easily be imagined ; 
but it is only the proper exercise of those powers which 
gives us ability and skill in any thing, and leads us to- 
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wards perfection*. Let us hope, then, that the pursuits 
and objects of ** general education" have not been mis- 
taken — have not been misapplied ; since it must appear 
clear that the grand problem of education is not to 
cultivate the memory alone, which in the dullest may, 
perhaps, by assiduous and incessant diligence, be con- 
strained to lay up stores of reminiscences which will 
never ripen into useful and productive knowledge, 
while the other powers of the understanding are either 
dormant or overweighed with the load under which the 
whole mind is labouring ; but to teach enough, and not 
too much. Increase of knowledge, it must be confessed, 
is a victory over idleness, and the beauty of knowledge 
is rectitude of conduct. 

That we should, each of us, be contented with our 
condition in life, seems essential to the well being of 
society at large. Archdeacon Paley, in the '' Reasons 
for Contentment,'*' which he addressed to '' the labour- 
ing part of the British public,'' after pointing out the 
various considerations which should lead men to be 
satisfied with that state of life to wldch it has pleased 
God to call them, thus concludes his ^ble and useful ad- 
dress : *' If to these reasons for contentment, the reflect- 
ing tradesman or artificer adds a very material one, that 
changes of condition, which are attended with a breaking 
up and sacrifice of our ancient course and habit of 
living, never can be productive of happiness ; he will 
perceive, I trust, that to covet the stations or fortune 
of the rich, or so, however, to covet them as to wish to 
seize them by force, or through the medium of public 
uproar and confusion, is not only, wickedness but folly ; 
as mistaken in the end as in the means ; that it is not 
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only to venture out to sea in a storm, but to venture 
for nothing/^ 

Really to inform the understanding, corrects and en- 
larges the heart. Grateful as we should be to the Di- 
vine Being, whose rich benevolence and untold mercy 
has imparted to us reasoning intellect, we should con- 
sider ourselves more and more indebted to Him, from 
whose '* eternal mind" another ray of knowledge is 
communicated to our own. 

We should not deceive ourselves; the Christian 
character is not formed by bits and scraps of Scripture, 
however carefully committed to memory, however ju- 
diciously selected and arranged, but by the spirit of 
the whole Scriptures being brought to bear upon the 
conscience and the heart. 

All who feel interested in the public welfare, should 
bear in mind, that in proportion as Christian wives, 
mothers, and sisters, show piety at home, and present to 
their households the amenities of Christian purity, 
courtesy, and loveliness, so will their husbands, sons, 
and brothers, feel the power of female excellence ; for 
it is an undeniably fact, confirmed in the history of all 
ages^ that the manners of woman form the character of 
the community, and the elements of the destiny of em- 
pires commence their operations on the maternal lap, 
in the nursery, and at the domestic fire-side. 
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MAXIMS OF LAW, &c, 

FOR THE USE QF PETTY JURORS, AND OTHERS, 

1. Every witness should be of good character ; that 
is, above suspicion. 

2. The verdict of a jury must be according to the 
evidence.. 

3. Any man may lawfully interfere to prevent a 
rescue. 

4. Punishment is an evil resulting from the direct 
intention of another. 

5. Every receiver of " stolen goods," the moment 
he or she has received such stolen goods, may be taken 
into custody. 

6. If stolen property be found upon a man shortly 
after the same was lost by the owner thereof, and he 
can give no account of the same, the law presumes that 
ike party possessed of it stole the property. 

7. Men going about together for the purpose of 
perpetrating an tmlawful object, &c. may well be sus- 
pected by the police of the country. 

8. But if one man be found in company with another 
who is taken in the act of picking the pocket of a per- 
son, and it is proved, or shown, that he was not an ac- 
complice, or rather that he was not concurring in the 
said act of his companion, nevertheless, he is held to 
be (in most cases) guilty. The onv>s lies on the party 
defending to show to the contrary. 

9. Burglary is a breaking and entering the mansion- 
house of another in the night, (after nine o'clock,) with 
intent to commit some felony within the same, whether 
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SQch felonious intent be executed or not. A breaking 
and entry are both necessary to constitute this offence. 

10. Breaking. With respect to the •* breaking," it is 
agreed that it is not every entrance into a house (in the 
nature of a mere trespass) which will be sufficient, or 
satisfy the language of the indictment. For example ; 
if a man enter into a house by a door, or window, which 
he finds open, or through a hole which toas made there 
before, and steal goods, or draw food out of a house 
through such door, window, or hole, he will not be guilty 
of burglary. There must 6e an '' actual breaking" of 
some part of the house, in effecting which more or less 
of actual force is employed ; or a breaking hy construc- 
tion of iaw, where an entrance is obtained by threat, 
fraud, or conspiracy. Time is now the very essence of 
the offence. The malignity of the crime consists in the 
invasion of the right of habitation. 

11. A man should not take advantage of his own 
wrong. 

12. Theft cannot be punished by theft. Men have 
no right to what is not reasonable, or to what is not for 
their benefit. 

13. No person shall be excused from punishment for 
disobedience to the laws of his country, excepting such 
as are expressly defined and exempted by the law. 

14. An accessary can never be guilty of a lighter 
crime than his principal. 

15. To make complete crime cognizable by human 
laws, there must be both a will and an act. 

16. An involuntary act, as it has no claim to merit, 
so neither can it induce any g^ilt : the concurrence of 
the ** will," when it has its free choice either to do or to 
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ayoid the act, or crime, in question, being the only 
thing that renders human actions either praiseworthy 
or culpable. 

17. Every public offence is a private wrong. 

18. No man can adjudge his own cause. 

19. In every instance ''crime" includes an injury. 

20. A fixed design or will to do a complete crime, 
or an unlawful act, is almost as heinous as the commis- 
sion of it. No criminal or other tribunal can search the 
heart, or fathom the intentions of the mind, otherwise 
than as they are demonstrated by (nUward actions : the 
law therefore cannot know a vicious will in the absence 
of a vicious act. 

21. There is no unlawful act, without a vicious will. 

22. A vicious will is no crime at all. The Saxon law 
held, that under twelve an infant could not be guilty in 
will; after fourteen, the same individual could not be 
supposed innocent of any capital crime which he in fact 
committed. 

23. It is a general assumption of law, that a person 
acting in a public capacity is duly authorized to do so. 

24. Law of Robbery, — ^If, in the course of a robbery, 
a wound is inflicted upon the party robbed, by either 
a knife or any other cutting instrument, the offence is 
capital, and the culprit may be left for execution ; or the 
judge may order sentence of death to be recorded, which 
is equivalent to sentence of transportation for life. 
Where a robbery is committed by a person armed with 
a stick, or any weapon of offensive character, with 
which an assault is committed, the offence is not capi- 
tal, but subjects the party convicted to be transported 
for life, or for any period not less than fifteen years ; or 
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to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three 
years, a portion of which, but not exceeding one month 
at a time, may be solitary confinement. In both these 
descriptions of charges the jury is empowered to find the 
party accused guilty of a common assault, if they think 
the circumstances warrant them in so doing. In cases of 
simple robbery, without any violence, the punishment 
is transportation for fifteen, or not less than ten years ; 
or imprisonment for any term not exceeding three years. 

25. Svicide a Misdemeanour hy the English Law, — 
In charging the grand jury at the Hull sessions, the 
present learned Recorder mentioned the curious cir- 
cumstance of two cases of attempted suicide, for 
which the parties were charged criminally at the ses- 
sions. The learned gentleman said — ^" There were 
two cases in the calendar which he had never seen 
brought before a court of justice in the course of his 
practice ; they were attempts to commit the crime of 
suicide. Now there could be no doubt that this was 
a crime, and one of a very deep character, and an 
attempt to commit it was a crime of misdemeanour. 
When that attempt succeeds the guilty party cannot 
be brought under human law. But when the party 
makes the attempt and survives, he may be called upon 
to answer for his conduct. It is an indictable offence; 
and one of a very high nature. 

26. Scurrility. — ^Words which, when used towards 
some persons and in some cases, are scurrilous, are not 
so when used towards other persons and in other cases. 
Rogue, rascal, villain, &c. : these do not, when applied 
to burglars, perjurers, or murderers, constitute scur- 
rility. They are proper, they are just; and scurrility 
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implies falsehood as well as grossness. The question 
in all cases is, whether the terms used be suitable to the 
case : whether they be or be not, more opprobrious than 
the conduct of the censured party justifies. 

27* One of the most excellent rules of our common 
law is, that a man shall not be convicted of one offence 
on a " record" charging him with another. 

28. Every unconvicted prisoner should be secured — 
what cannot be denied to him without palpable injustice, 
— the opportunity of knowing precisely for what par- 
ticular ACT he is to be tried, and, by consequence, 
" whom" he must summon as witnesses for his defence. 

29. There does not appear to be any valid reason 
why the law (which is still defective in many particu- 
lars, and needs considerable amendment) should not be 
so altered as to give to the presiding judge before 
whom a prisoner is tried the fullest power of causing 
the " indictment" to be amended in every respect in 
which it may be technically informal, or insufficient. 
The security of the community at large imperatively 
demands that such additional po^er be given by the 
legislature to our most learned and humane judges. 

30. Every offence committed against the Law, though 
only to the immediate palpable detriment of a subject, 
is necessarily prosecuted in the Queen^s name. It is 
the peculiar (and very important) business of the Jury 
to decide whether the law has been broken or not. The 
judge, who is the high official representative of the so- 
vereign, discriminates the amount of guilt, and awards 
the punishment to be inflicted upon the convict, &c. 

*31. Every "public prosecution" is a matter which 
concerns the whole community ; though, at first sight, 
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it may appear to be merely a mode of avenging an 
injury done to one of her Majesty's subjects. 

32. In all '* criminal suits,'' the Queen is the actual 
prosecutor on the "record;'' though it is commonly 
thought the person on whose complaint the prosecution 
is instituted is the prosecutor. 

33. It should be borne in mind by grand, as well as 
petty jurors, and others, that if the nominal prosecutor 
were at full liberty to proceed with, or abandon, an 
indictment at his pleasure, not only would the general 
interests of society be constantly disregarded, but in- 
dictments would speedily be converted into m^e instru- 
ments of crushing extortion and tyranny. 

34. One of the great maxims of law is, that an ac- 
cused person is not bound to prove himself innocent ; 
but that the accuser is bound to prove him guilty. 



35. '* Fraud" will vitiate every contract. 

36. Every agreement for the purchase of goods 
above £10 must be^reduced to writing. 

37* All things upon the premises are distrainable for 
rent in arrear. 

38. In actions of debt on simple contract, assumpsit, 
&c. the *' plaintiff" is now limited to one count for each 
distinct cause of action; and the " defendant" to one 
plea for each separate ground of defence ; and, by the 
New Rules each party is compelled to ascertain and 
state his Case with accuracy and precision. The well- 
timed abolition of the unlimited effect of the '' general 
issue," has already produced the most benign influeq/ce 
in promoting investigation. 
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THE VICES* OF MANKIND. 

Macrebius, a Latin writer of the fourth century, in 
his first book of the '* Dreams of Scipio," declareth of 
a philosopher named Crito, who lived one hundred and 
five years, and till fifty years he was far out of course ; 
but after he came to be aged, he was so well measured 
in his eating and drinking, and so wary in his speech, 

♦ Ancient Statutes por the Punishment of Vice. — The 
following punishment for immorality, was sentenced by the Mayor 
of London in 1510, and is still visible on the books of the court: 
•* Die Veneris, xxviii., die Junii, Anno Regni Regis Henrici viii. 
secundo. Forasmuch as £lyn Dayy, Elizabeth Eden, Johan 
Michel, Agnes White, Marion Beckworth, and Johan Westbede, 
that here standen, been indicted in the ward of Portsoken of this 
citie, (the crime here named), have been lawfully convicted and 
atteynted. Therefore it ys adjudged by the Maior and aldermen of this 
citie, after the laudable laws, and ancient customs of the same, 
that the said (here naming the parties) shall be brought to New- 
gate, and the same day in the market season to be ladde from 
thens with basons and panns afore theym, ray hods on their hedes, 
and white rodds in their hands, to the pillory in Comhil, and there 
the cause to be proclaymd, and so from thens to Algate, and from 
Algate to be conveied to and through Candlewick-strete, Watling- 
strete, and Flete-'Strete, to the Temple-barre, and there to be 
voided out of this citie for ever. And if the said (naming the 
parties) or any of theym hereafter may be found within this citie, 
they or she so found, to be set on the pillory aforesaid, three mar- 
ket days next following, every day by the space of an hour, and 
furthermore, to have imprisonment by the space of a year and a 
day." — The following notice also appears iu the books of the 
Judgment, having been carried into effect on Richard Dichan, for 
a similar offence: — **Juddet Maior, 1550. Quarto Die August, 
Anno Edward VI., quinto. After trial and conviction, he was 
sentenced to be carried back to prison, and thence, according to 
ancient custom, to be put into a cart, cloathed in a party-coloured 
coat, and so drawn through the public streets of the city, and es- 
pecially through the markets, with the sound of basons and bells 
and other noises, to expose him the more to mockery and shame, 
and so to Aldgate, and from thence to be forthwith expelled out 
of the city, and banished for ever." 
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that no one ever saw him do any thing worth repre- 
hension, or ever heard him speak a word but was wor- 
thy of noting. On this condition we would give license 
to many, that till fifty years they should be young, so 
that from thenceforth they would be clothed as old 
men, and they should esteem themselves to be old ; but 
I am sorry that all the spring time do pass in flower, 
and afterwards they fall into the grave as rotten. The 
old complain that the young do not take their advice ; 
and their excuse herein is, that in their words they are 
too long ; for, if a young man do demand an old man 
his opinion in a case, immediately he will begin to say, 
that in the life of such and such kings, and lords of 
good memory, this was done, and that was provided 
for : so when a young man asketh them counsel how 
he shall behave himself with the living, the old man 
beginneth to declare unto him the life of those which 
be dead. The reason why the old men desire to speak 
so long is, that since through their age they cannot 
see, nor go, nor eat, nor sleep, they would that their 
tongue be occupied to declare of times past. Though 
it be very vile for a young man to speak, and slander 
to a young man not to say the truth, yet this vice is 
much more to be abhorred in old princes, and other 
noble and worshipful men, which ought not only to 
think it their duty to speak the truth, but also to punish 
the enemies thereof. Noble and valiant knights lose 
their authority, when we see on their heads nought but 
white hairs, and in their mouths find nothing but lies. 
What doth it avail a man to desire his life to be pro- 
longed, if the same be wicked, ungodly, and defamed? 
The man that is high minded to some, (his equals by 
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birth, by profession, by station,) to others inconstant, 
cruel, disdainful, envious, full of hatred, angry, mali- 
cious, full of wrath, covetous, a liar, a glutton, a blas- 
phemer, and in all his doings disordered : Why do we 
see him in the world ? The life of a poor man that for 
need stealeth a garment or any other small trifle, is 
forthwith taken away I Why then is he that disturb- 
eth the whole commonwealth left at liberty ? Oh, would 
to God there were no greater thieves in the world 
than those which rob the temporal goods of the rich ; 
and that we did not wink continually at them which 
take away the good renown, as well of the rich as of 
the poor. But we chastise the one, and dissemble with 
the other ; which is evidently seen, how the thief which 
stealeth my neighbour's garment is hanged forthwith, 
but he that robbeth me of my good name walketh still 
before my door. The divine Plato, (who died 347 years 
before the birth of our Saviour,) in his first book of 
Laws, said, *^ We ordain and command that he which 
useth himself not honestly, and hath not his house well 
reformed, his riches well governed, his family well in- 
structed, and liveth not in peace with his neighbours, 
that unto him be assigned tutors, which shall govern 
him as a fool, and as a vagabond shall he be expelled 
from the people, to the intent the commonwealth be 
not through him infected. For there never riseth 
contention or strife in a commonwealth, but by such 
men as are always out of order." Truly the divine 
Plato had great reason in his sayings, for the man that 
is vicious in his person, and doth not travel in thingps 
touching his house, nor keepeth his family in good 
order, nor liveth quietly in the commonwealth, deserv- 

r 2 
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eth to be banished and driven out of the country. 
Truly we see in divers places mad men tied and bound 
fast, which, if they were at liberty, would not do so 
much harm as those do that daily walk the streets at 
their own will and sensuality. There is not at this day 
so great or noble a lord, nor lady so delicate, but had 
rather suffer a blow on the head with a stool, than a 
blot in their good name* with an evil tongue ; for the 
wound on the head in a month may heal, but the ble- 
mish on their good name during life will never be re- 
moved. * * ♦ 

* Tasso's Cure for Speaking III. — The character of Tasso 
has ohtained the highest praise. It is said of him, that there never 
was a scholar more humble, a wit more devout^ or a man more 
amiable in society. Some person reported to him, that a malici- 
ous enemy spoke ill of him to all the world. " Let him persevere," 
said Tasso : *' his rancour gives me no pain. How much better is 
it that he should speak ill of me to all the world, than that all th^ 
world should speak ill of me to him !" 



MEMORANDA. 

Dissimulation. — Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age ; its first appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future shame. It degrades parts and learning, 
obscures the lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks us into 
contempt. The part of falsehood is a perplexing maze. After the 
first departure from sincerity, it is not in our power to stop. One 
artifice unavoidably leads us on to another, till, as the intricacy of 
the labyrinth increases, we are left entangled in our snare. — 
Dr. Blair. 

A Liar. — He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes, for he must be forced to invent twenty more to main- 
tain that one. — Pope. 

Habit.-:— Select that course of life which is the most excellent, 
and custom will render it the most delightful. — Pythagoras. 
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ASSASSINATION AND OTHER CRIMES. 

If a man degrades himself by gross indulgences, we 
can retreat upon the personal gratification which ac- 
companies them, humbling though the explanation be ; 
but what are we to say of murder, assassination, and 
the other darker crimes by which humanity is stained, 
and which are often committed, so far at least as the 
world knows, without any motive whatever ? In such 
cases I may allege that jealousy, anger, revenge, and 
such passions as suspend or destroy the reason of man, 
.may account for these melancholy aberrations, and 
they often will ; but there remains behind a list of dark 
villanies perpetrated under circumstances altogether 
anomalous, and of which it would seem to be impossible 
to give any satisfactory solution. It may be observed 
as a rule of tolerably general application, that if an 
enormity more than usually shocking be committed, 
and of course much talked about, several instances of 
the same kind will occur in rapid succession, and 
at intervals not exceeding a few weeks or months. 
This is '' imitation^^; and there is nothing wonderful in 
it but the incredible stupidity which leads to the ima- 
gination that the guilt of a guilty action can be dimi- 
nished by its frequency 1 Still we do not come at those 
apparently motiveless crimes which startle by their 
magnitude, and which, if successful, can bring no ad- 
vantage to the criminal, though they may end in his 
inevitable destruction. In a disorganised state of so- 
ciety, such as prevails in France, the attempts made 
npon the life of Louis Philippe are referred, and cor- 
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rectly, no doubt, to political fanaticism of the most 
impenetrable kind ; and to a mixture of this feeling, 
joined to religious frenzy, we attribute the gunpowder 
plot in the reign of James I. But when the hand of 
violence was raised against George III.» and still more 
when the existence of his gp*and-daughter is menaced, 
we are utterly staggered by the occurrence. Insanity 
was proved in the case of the poor wretches who 
threatened the good old king, and the humanity of Bri- 
tish law made out a similar apology for the wretched 
creature Oxford, on most unsatisfactory grounds, as we 
think; when, within two years of that event, a person 
in the same rank of life, who could gain nothing by 
her Majesty^s death but the gallows, and an eternity of 
infamy, repeats the murderous effort, and only fails by 
an accident ! 

Now, this is not a British crime ; nor is it even so 
common a form of morbid hallucination that we should 
set it down at once to madness« That the insane do 
sometimes destroy their keepers is true, but it is a rare 
occurrence, and is usually the sudden impulse of a mo- 
ment, suggested by the sight or possession of a deadly 
weapon : when, therefore, a person who has shown no 
unequivocal signs of mental alienation up to the hour 
he attempted the life of a fellow-creature, whether 
high or low matters not, we would require more satis- 
factory proof than general reasoning can furnish, that 
this was the effect of disease, and the act of an irre- 
sponsible agent. To pass, however, from that point, 
let us consider the recent occurrence in a social point 
of view. 

Within less than two years, two attempts are made 
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upon the life of the Queen of England, by two young 
fellows not above twenty years of age, whom it was 
absolutely impossible she could have ever injured. 
What is the cause of this ? Disease of the individual , 
or disease of the ** social system" in which he has been 
reared ? We should say the latter. The whole economy 
of modern existence is unnatural. It is feverish, glar- 
ish, and to the last degree unsatisfactory. But if there 
be one thing about it more unhealthy than another, it is 
the early disruption of all domestic ties, and the insati- 
able passion for money and distinction by which all 
ranks are consumed. There is but one school of sound 
morality — the " family hearth." There the mind re- 
ceives its first and most lasting impressions ; there its 
first virtuous emotions are evolved ; and there the ho- 
liest, and consequently the best, of lessons are learnt ; 
but if a parent is taught by the highest authorities 
that his children are mere beasts of burden, out of 
whose labour he is justified in extracting a sustenance ; 
and if the child be taught that his independence will 
be achieved by a rapid transference of his services to 
another, who does not see that the fountains of morality 
are poisoned at their source, and the most sacred of all 
associations broken, and for ever ? Suppose a boy let 
loose in this way at eight or ten, (and such cases hap- 
pen,) what is to guide him in his future career ? He 
may turn out well, but that is accident ; and, should 
he turn out ill, who can wonder at it ? He enters upon 
the business of the world without experience, of course ; 
that he picks up as he goes along, moulding his steps 
on those of his acquaintances whom he desires to rival, 
and puBhing forward, it signifies not how, forgetful of 
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those to whom he owes his birth, and studious of no- 
thing but himself. He is an egotist, in fact ; and, at 
twenty is as complete an incorporation of concentrated 
selfishness as the eye could dwell upon. Principle ! 
what knows he about it, or what can he know — he is a 
stranger to the word and the thing. Natural affection 1 
he buried it in the wilderness of human care when he 
was driven forth an infant to gain his own bread ; and 
it would be a troublesome companion now that he has 
surmounted the difficulties of his outset. He is above 
father and mother, sister and brother, and what careis 
he for them — they cared little for him ; — so he reasons ; 
and when the hour of sorrow or adversity comes, he is 
found to be ignorant, wayward, vicious, and, if not ut- 
terly corrupt, steeped in apathy to the lips. Such are 
some of the fruits of our social organisation, and out of 
this now nearly inexhaustible supply we draw the in- 
struments of crime of every kind and quality. 

Then we have the *' pleasures," as they are called, 
which are provided for the poor. Places of recreation 
reeking with impurity, and streaming with the mate- 
rials of the lowest debauchery : but you must not med- 
dle with them ; that would be to interfere with the 
" liberty of the subject" — too sacred an affair to be 
touched, whatever may come of honesty. You have, 
also, publications suited to the same glorious ends; 
chronicles of scandalous lies mixed up with political 
ribaldry ; socialist tracts on the uselessness of virtue, 
and the harmlessness of vice ; ingeniously constructed 
lessons on the folly of religion, wherein it is demon- 
strated that one of the most irrepressible cravings of 
our nature is a dream fit only to be laughed at, and 
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that the only god whom man should worship is man 
himself ! You have likewise excitement of every kind, 
physical and moral, intellectual, corporeal, [ecclesias- 
tical ?] political, and mercantile. You do not travel 
as your fathers did before you, at the rate of five or 
eight miles an hour, but you fly through the air at the 
rate of thirty or forty. Everything is on the stretch. 
If you contemplate reform, you plan a revolution ; if 
you desire wealth, you must make a fortune in five 
years ; if you speculate, it must be on a gigantic scale. 
The day of littles and gradual progression is gone, and 
is succeeded by an '*age of bronze," in which the 
whole philosophy of life must be crammed into a 
pounce box that it may be easily carried, or you wont 
carry it at all ; it would be too heavy ! Hence the 
utter absence of repose in all our proceedings, and 
hence, also, its inevitable effects ; great energy, but 
also great restlessness; large purposes, but unsteady 
resolutions ; a contempt for the past, but *' unbounded 
confidence" in the present ; inequality in everything, 
in wealth, success, speed, and power ; unsatisfied am- 
bition and unlimited hopes ; and a general uneasiness 
spreading over the whole frame- work of society, which 
all feel, though they cannot tell how it is, nor why it 
is. Am I right ? 

I shall not pursue the subject further ; but let any 
man reflect with himself, and he will see its bearing 
on the point under discussion. He will perceive, that 
in proportion as we have receded from old rules and 
maxims, we have advanced in material, and frightfully 
retrograded in social, prosperity; that the evil is not 
confined to this or that spot, but is spread over the 
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whole fabric of life, covering it, like a " mighty lepro- 
sy," with hideous scales ; and, that if this universal 
malady begins to tell on the national character, it 
is no more than reason and experience would both de- 
clare to be its natural consequence. The remedy, if 
remedy there be, for this state of things, is not before 
us; — ^in the absence of an untiring, vigilant,* ever- 
operating, and pious secular clergt, (for, undoubt- 
edly, that is the kind of spiritual aid, or religious help, 
now most needed by our venerable apostolical church, 
in a view to her future glory and supremacy,) 
thousands, tens of thousands, of otherwise immortal 
souls have been lost to Christ's holy kingdom, nay, 
have been voicelessly abandoned to the rebel fiend — ^to 
the fallen angel from heaven'*s high battlements, Satan, 
of blackest guilt and impious memory. The " slumber'^ 
of that endeared church, heaven be praised I is now 
at an end, — ^her actual drowsiness has ceased to grieve 
us ; but where are the conquering soldiers of the meek 
and lowly, the benevolent and converting Saviour? 
Where is he (thrice happy warrior I) whose delightful 
duty it is to bear forth, in the presence of Antichrist, 
the divinely illuminated banner of Immanuel ? Let 
him stand forth. But where are Christ's true and 
faithful standard bearers ? Where ? 

* Milton, who, during an active life in the most troublesome 
times, was unceasing in the cultivation of his understanding, thus 
describes his own habits : ** Those morning haunts are where they 
should be, at home ; not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an 
irregular feast, but up and stirring ; in winter, often ere the sound 
of any bell awakes men to labour or devotion ; in summer, as oft 
with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, or 
memory have its full fraught ; then with useful and generous la« 
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NUMBER OF CRIMES.* 

The number of penal enactments yet unrepealed in 
this country, must, in the nature of things, defeat those 
ends, the attainment of which ought to be the object of 
all law, namely, the prevention of crime. Our criminal 
code exhibits too much the appearance of a heteroge- 
neous mass, concocted too often on the spur of the oc- 
casion, (as Lord Bacon expresses it,) and frequently 
without that degree of accuracy which is the result of 
able and minute discussion, or a due attention to the 
reyision of the existing laws, or considering how far 
their provisions bear upon new and accumulated sta- 
tutes introduced into parliament, often without either 
consideration or knowledge, and without those pre- 
cautions which are always necessary when laws are to 
be made which may afiect the property and liberty, 
and perhaps even the lives of thousands. To enter 
into the number and nature of the laws here, would 
occupy too much space ; some notion of their san- 

bours preserving the body's health and hardiness, to render light- 
some, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the ndnd, to the cause 
of religion, and our country's liberty.'' 

* The Rev. T. Roberts, of Bristol, in his visits to prisons in 
England from time to time, has fallen in with convicts under sen- 
tence of death. In one hundred and sixty-seven instances he 
inquired of the malefactor, whether he had ever witnessed an exe- 
cution ? It turned out that all of them, excepting three, had been 
spectators in the crowd, upon these melancholy occasions which 
the legislature designed to operate as warnings to the profligate. 
So much for the efficacy of sanguinary examples for deterring 
crime. 

* It is calculated that out of the whole population of London and 
the subnrbs, about forty thousand persons subsist by thieving. 
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guinary character may however be formed, when it is 
stated that, thirty years ago, there were upwards of 
one hundred and sixty different offences'which subjected 
the parties who were found guilty of them to death, 
without benefit of clergy. Although in the present 
day, notwithstanding the severity of the laws, the dif- 
ferent modes of committing crime are almost endless, 
the principal actors in criminality may be classed 
under the following heads ; — 

Housebreakers . Vulgus Cracksmen, pannymen. 

Highwaymen and Footpads Grand- tobymen & spicemen. 

Coiners . . • ...... Bit-makers. 

Utterers of base Metal Smashers. 

Pickpockets Buzzmen, clyfakers, convey- 

Stealers of Goods & Money [ancers. 

from Shops, Areas, &c Sneaks. 

Shoplifters Shop-bouncers. 

Snatchers of Watches, Re- 
ticules, &c. from the person Grabbers. 

Horse and Cattle stealers Frad-chewers. 

Women & men who waylay 
inebriate persons for the 
purpose of Robbery Ramps. 

Receivers of stolen goods Fences. 

Forgers Fakers. 

Embezzlers Bilkers. 

Swindlers of every descrip- ) Mercers, duffers and ring- 

tion, among wMch are .f droppers. 

Stealing from Carts and 
Carriages of all kinds Dragsmen. 

To which may be added, all^ Light-horsemen, heavy-horse- 
kinds of plundering on the V men, game watermen, do. 

river and its banks, on C lightermen, Scuffle-hunters, 

board shipping,barges,&c^ copemen, &c. 

The whole of these are carried on by confederacies 
of small parties, and at other times by gangs, when 
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their operations become more extensive. Tlie forger 
and the highwayman are exceptions : the latter offence 
is generally committed by one or more, in a fit of need 
and in a state of desperation, without any system or 
plan for carrying on the practice ; and it may be af- 
firmed, that, in almost every case of this nature, the 
criminal never committed a like offence before. There 
have been some few instances of five or six individuals 
associating for the purpose of committing forgeries, 
but the cases are rare. 



MEMORANDA. 

To City akd Borough Electors. — It is important to city 
and borougb electors to know, that the only means proyided by 
the Reform Act for apprizing those persons whose votes have 
been objected to, is the publication of a list containing the names 
of all such persons, which, together with the list of persons claim- 
ing to be put on the register, arc made out by the overseers and 
exhibited at all the church and chapel doors in their respective 
parishes, the two first Sundays in September — ^namely, yesterday, 
the 4th inst. and next Sunday, the 11th inst.; they are also kept 
by the overseers for perusal without fee at all reasonable hours, 
from Sunday, September 4th, to Thursday, September 15th ; they 
are also bound to supply copies of such lists to any person applying 
for the same, and to charge one shilling for each copy. — Dated, 
August 28, 1842. 

Property of a Drowned Person — Any one taking property 
from a drowned person, and converting it to his ovm use, is 
guilty of a felony. 

Honest Pride. — If a man has a right to be proud of anything 
it is of a good action, done as it ought to be, without any base in- 
terest lurking at the bottom of \U^-Sterne*s Letters* 
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CRIMINAL OFFENDERS IN ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND* 

The most important information on legal alid moral 
statistics will be derivable from the minute and sys-^ 
tematic series of Returns of Criminal Prosecutions 
now annually presented to parliament from both ends 
of the land. We have now before us the respective 
returns for England and Scotland for 1841. Th? 
result continues to exhibit — what has often been 
shown by able writers — >the great superiority of 
the Scottish system of procedure, through stipen-> 
diary prosecutors and convictions by a majority 
of the jury, as a means of coming at the truth, and 
convicting the accused when he is guilty. In Eng- 
land the number of persons committed for trial, or 
bailed, during the year, is 27*760. This includes the 
cases where bills were ignored by grand juries, amount-* 
ing to 2,048 ; and likewise cases not prosecuted, amount-* 
ing to 386 ; leaving 25,326 cases brought to trial. In 
these, the acquittals by findings of not guilty were 
5,018, being 19 and 4-5ths per cent, of the whole num^ 
ber tried. In whatever way this be contemplated, it 
shows a fearful state of defectiveness in the law. If 
we presume these 5,018 men to be all innocent, then 
has the uncertainty and caprice of the English law 
exposed that number to the risks of a trial, and the 
certainty of ruined fortunes and a blighted reputation. 
If we suppose them all guilty, then has the law, by its 
feebleness, left society exposed to the machinations of 
5,018 acknowledged criminals. 
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In Scotland, the total number of '* offenders-^ (as 
they are very inaccurately called, since the term in- 
cludes not only those who are acquitted, but those 
who are discharged before trial) was 3,562. From 
this number we have to deduct 653, who were dis- 
charged before trial; when we have 2,909 actually 
brought to trial. Of these the number acquitted was 
216, or 7 &nd 2-5ths per cent. Yet, even this small 
number are not sent forth with a vague and general 
finding of not guilty, as in England. In 191 cases, the 
verdict is ** not proven" — ^a declaration of suspicion, 
which tells the world, that the accused must produce 
something more than what appeared at his trial before 
society can receive him as an innocent man. This is a 
species of verdict both just and humane to those whose 
innocence is undoubted ; for it leaves room to draw a 
distinct line between them and the suspected. So 
cautious have our juries been in returning the higher 
verdict, that there are only twenty-five causes (not one 
per cent, in the number brought to trial) where the 
verdict is '* not guilty." 

But, in the practice of our system, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a very formidable exercise of dis- 
cretionary power. Thus we find, that, of the 3,562 
persons charged with ofiences, 437, or more than 12 
per cent, are discharged by the Lord Advocate and his 
deputies before trial. This is too large an irresponsible 
power to be lodged in the mere partisans of the mi- 
nistry of the day. The time is perhaps past when it 
could be employed in the way of oppression ; but, in 
the way of favour and protection, it may be exercised 
to an extent which is the more dangerous to the pub- 
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lie, as it is less likely to create the personal hostility 
I'vhich might cause it to he exposed. It is, in short, 
putting into the hands of a suhordinate officer acting 
in secret that prerogative of pardon which the crown 
exercises under the controul of public opinion. It is 
right that the public prosecutor should be removable 
at the will of the sovereign — ^that he may thus, by 
being responsible to the home office, be under the 
controul of the house of commons ; but the controul 
would be not less efficacious, and the business of the 
office would be more impartially and effectively per- 
formed, if the crown prosecutor, with his troop of 
assistants, were not removed with every change of 
administration. 

The influence of education* on crime, as exhibited 
in the Scottish tables, is highly instructive. Of the 
3,562 accused persons (it would have been more satis- 
factory if the analysis had embraced only those con- 
victed,) 435 males and 261 females (696 in all) could 
neither read nor write. Of those able to '*read, or 
read and write imperfectly,*' there were 1,562 males 
and 676 females (2,238) ; of those who could read and 
write well, there were 476 males and 78 females (554) ; 
and of those who had a superior education, there 
were 39 males and three females (42). It thus appears 
that it is not the mere ability to read and write that 
will serve as a restraint on crime : education must 
have gone the length of opening the moral faculties, 
and giving the individual the means of knowing 

* Knowledge is the treasure of tlie mind ; discretion the 
key to it ; and it illustrates all other learning, as the lapidary doth 
unpolished diamonds. * * * 
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his responsibilities to society. In Scotland, where a 
"superior education'' is so wide-spread a blessing, 
out of 3,530 persons (there are 32 whose state of in- 
struction could not be ascertained), it is an instructive 
fact, 'that only 42 come from the numerous class of 
the well-instructed. In England, out of the 27,760, 
the numbers (deducting 629 not ascertained) are — 
who could neither read nor write, 7,312 males and 
1,908 females (9,220) ; who could read, or read and 
write imperfectly, 12,742 males and 2,990 females 
(15,732) ; of those who could read and write well, 
there were 1,839 males and 214 females (2,053) ; and 
of those whose education was superior, there were 126 
males and not one female. It would appear, indeed, 
that the proportion of female to male offenders de- 
creases progressiyely with the increase of education. 

The amendments recently made in the criminal 
code are conspicuous in the returns for England. 
These sbow that eighty persons were condemned to 
death, of whom ten were executed — ^nine for murder, 
and one for an attempt on life. As the law stood in 
1831, there are no less than 2,172 cases in these returns 
against which the punishment of death would have 
been awarded. It appears that in the number of con- 
victions for the offences for which capital punishment 
has been repealed, there is a decrease, during the past 
year, to the extent of more than four per cent. This 
is to be attributed to the greater certainty of convic- 
tion, where the feelings of those who pursue are not 
shocked by the fear of capital punishment being 
awarded. 
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FRENCH CEIMINAL STATISTICS. 

Some curious results have lately been presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, upon the progress of crime. It 
has been found that the mean annual progress of crime 
from 1825 to 1838 has been of 

79 on 2,099 (annual mean) accused of crime against 
persons. 

25 — 894 against property other than robberies. 
572 — 15,936 simple or qualified robberies. 
1,237 — 38,540 condemned of any offences except 
simple robberies and forest crimes (delits forestiers). 

74— 2,030 suicides. 
That giving a total of 1,990 on 59,499 crimes, offences, 
or suicides, or about 2,000 on 60,000, or l-30th of the 
annual mean. 

Two curious facts present themselves, that is, that 
accusations against men working in silk, wool, cotton, 
&c. diminish continually ; while on the contrary, among 
domestic servants attached to the person the number 
frightfully augments, being no less than l-14th 
annually. 

Investigations have been carried on as to specific 
crimes at various periods of human life, and it appears 
that forgeries (faux) have a maximum at 30 to 35 
years of age, which is the age of business. 

Incendiaries have their maximum from 40 to 45 
years. 

Suicides increase nearly regularly, and have their 
maximum between 70 and 80 years of age. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 

PREJUDICES. 

The above important subjects, which, to the super- 
ficial observer, perhaps do not seem to bear much 
connexion, are in fact closely united with each other. 
As no one, to my recollection, has hitherto considered 
them under all their aspects, I will offer a few 
remarks, the result of experience, as confirmatory of 
this assertion. Their union is so striking to me, that 
I think I can prove that the latter prevents, or mars, 
the improvements of the former, and the former, Dice 
versa, begets and fosters the latter ; whilst national 
prejudices cripple national educatioti, the immediate 
result of education is felt in the general state ot public 
knowledge, manners, and morals. So that the best, 
the surest way to reform and better a people, is not to 
revolutionize, but to give them sound and proper in- 
struction. Let us then begin with education, the more 
important subject of the two. 

I am ready to prove, from the most respectable au- 
thoritieS) besides the self-evidence of acquired logic, 
and innate reason^ supported by figures and facts :— 

Istly. That modem education is not what it can, 
should, and must be ; and that all arguments to uphold 
it and maintain it in its present state, afe both im- 
national and tm-rational, being, in genefal, mere pos- 
tulates given by blinded or interested parties. 

2ndly. That the dead languages are still wrongly 
considered as the best foundation, the basis sine qud 
non of a solid education ; being, as alleged, the best 
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means of exercisiDg memory, enlarging the intellect, 
and forming judgment. As a foundation, then, there can- 
not be a better one than a sound religious and moral 
INSTRUCTION. Well, 93 a basis, what becomes of the 
utility and propriety of the profane beauties of heathen 
classics, and all the ignis fatvi of mythological fables ? 
— the utility and propriety ? 

drdly. That some modem lang^iages and sciences, in 
their more improved state, and richer literature, pre- 
sent to the mind more difficulties to be overcome, and 
more intricacies to be grasped with, especially when 
we consider that there is no trifling with them, as is 
usual with Latin and Greek, that no scholar can speak, 
though their pronunciation were not disfigured ; even 
the German language presents almost the same diffi- 
culties, and many more, than the dead languages. So 
much for the supposed necessity of rugged paths to - 
wards opening and strengthening the mind. 

4thly. As to the real utility of Latin and Greek, 
many parents still labour under another great fallacy, 
viz. : that they were most useful formerly, and that they 
must be so now-a-days ; why I formerly all learned 
men were clerici catholici ! and wrote, even spoke, La- 
tin at least. But now every classical author, whether 
worthy or not of record, whether moral or immoral, 
has been carefully and skilfully translated; conse- 
quently, that part of the learned languages which is 
really now useful, is precisely what is least attended to, 
that is, the etymology and roots that are engrafted 
upon modern languages, and constitute the nomencla- 
ture of most sciences. 

5thly. As to the dead languages being an agreeable 
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pastime and accomplishment, they may be so indeed, 
when learned thoroughly — so would the Chinese too. 
But look at what an expense I They engross and ab- 
sorb the best part of the time and faculties of youth; 
so that all other branches being mere accessories, are 
neglected. Hence arise also the greatest difficulties, 
sorrows, and abuses* of the present education, which 
are compensated, after all, by very little good for the 
few, and much evil for the many. Any experienced 
observer will find that there is in the world too much 
wit and too little sense ; too much literature and too 
little useful learning ; too much imagination and too 
little judgment ; too much romance and too little real- 
ity; indeed, where is to be found the cause of the 
uneasiness, restlessness, and even infidelity in modem 
society ? mostly in the want of a sound, moral, and 
religious education. Does not the unsettled state of 
most modern countries originate in making too many 
pedantic gentlemen^ and too few useful citizens? As an 
accomplishment, then, what is the real good for society 
in teaching children of the middle classes how to make 
asciepiades and iambics, whilst they very often are de- 
prived of the simplest notions in history, geography, 
physics, and mathematics? Why, in making them 
admire the violent republics of Greece and Rome, in- 
stead of warning their tender, youthful minds (^oereus in 
vitium flecH) against their enormities — ^we bring up 
and warm strange snakes in our simple bosom, at a 
grreat expense of time, judgment, and money. 

6thly. That the present education in our days of 
limited monarchy, of juste milieu and moderatism, 
being calculated to bring forth hosts of republicans. 
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epicnreSiiis, poets, dramatists, or novel writers — all 
fond of '* disorderly passions" and morbid tastes — ^it 
will not be difficult to prove; and that, if England 
does not swarm with a much greater number of those 
gentlemen, it must be attHbuted to the healthier poli^ 
tical constitution of this country. But we should re- 
collect that the innumerable classical spawn is laid 
every year, and that they require only favourable cir- 
cumstances to be hatched and let loose about the world. 
Now it happens, that though the classics are the main 
ground-work of education, from eight years to sixteen 
and upwards, it is the most hard and abstruse task ever 
imposed upon the youthful mind, and forced into it by 
dint of corporeal or unmeaning punishments * that the 
classical seeds are soon withered and lost upon so har- 
dened and dried a soil ; and, though the same number 
of years and the same money is spent for all, yet very 
few pupils can attain even a moderate clcusical profi- 
ciency ; and these very few, almost to a man, constitute 
the fluctuating mass trained merely to inflict the same 
irrational system upon the following generation.* If 
these premises be true, the consequence will be easily 
deduced^ that classical education, as it is generally con- 
ducted now, is an oppressive and absurd tax, supported 
by all for the benefit of only very few, whose only ser- 
vice to their country is the maintenance of the same 
absurd and oppressive system ; and who, when unem- 

* See related in the Scholastic Journal (No. 9, page 347, June 
1840) the startling fact of a gentleman having advertised for a pri- 
vate tutor, who must have obtained honours at one of the English 
Universities, receiving no less than 270 applications from gentle- 
men oflering to produce testmonials of the highest respectability, 
and of their literary attainments. 
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ployed, are a burden to their friends and selves ; and, 
consequently are, to say the least, a very dear and 
heavy ornament to their country, a3 they can only 
make trite classical quotations. But the blame cannot 
attach to them — ^for they get their living by it, nor can 
they do any thing else — but to those parents who per- 
sist in paying so dear for the same classical whistle. 

7thly. At last, I will show that the classics are not 
taught properly even by some new methods. The 
teaching of such intricate languages has not kept pace 
with the general improvements in arts and sciences. 
I will show the very little that is taught now in eight 
or ten years, could be taught better in as many 
months. I say better, because there might be added 
the most useful part of the dead languages, if not the 
only useful one, which is so generally overlooked, viz. : 
the Greek and Latin roots and etymologies, which are 
the keys of many languages, and the vocabularies of 
sciences. These observations apply only to those who 
are not destined for the learned professions. A. F. 



MEMORANDA. 

Parents are commonly more careful to bestow wit upon their 
children than virtue ; the art of speaking well rather than doing 
well ; but their manners ought to be their great concern. — Fulier. 

Mendicity.— The writer of a very elaborate article in a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Review, on the statistics of mendicity, 
states that the money annually given to mendicants cannot be less 
than dSl ,875,000; being one-third the total amount of poor rates. 
That on an average each begging family obtains, per annum, £55. 
That about one in every hundred, lives in a state of practical va- 
gnmcj. That there are 25,000 English begging families, on an 
average, consisting of six persons in each family. 



MAN IN A STATE OP SIMPLICITY. 



Man, in a state of moral innocence, or simplicity, uncorrupted 
by the influence of bad education, bad examples, and bad go- 
vernment, possesses a taste for all that is good and beautiful. 
He is capable of a degree of moral and intellectual improvement, 
which advances his nature to a participation with the Divine. The 
world, in all its magnificence, appears to him one vast theatre, 
richly adorned and illuminated, into which he is freely admitted, 
to enjoy the glorious spectacle. Acknowledging no natural superior 
but the great Architect of the whole fabric, he partakes the delight 
with conscious dignity, and glows with gratitude. Pleased with, 
himself and all around him, his heart dilates with benevolence, as 
well as piety ; and he finds his joys augmented by communication. 
His countenance cheerful, his mien erect, he rejoices in existence. 
Life is a continual feast to him, highly seasoned by virtue, by 
liberty, by mutual affection. God formed him to be happy, and 
he becomes so, thus fortunately unmolested by false policy and 
oppression. Religion, reason, nature, are his guides through the 
whole of his existence, and the whole is happy. Virtuous inde- 
pendence, the sun which irradiates the morning of his day, and 
warms its noon, tinges the serene evening with every beautiful 
variety of colour, and on the pillow of religious hope he sinks to 
repose in the bosom of Providence. • • • 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Thb famous immimity of Trial by Jury is, undoabt- 
edly, of remote antiquity in this kingdom. Historians, 
and other able writers, have attempted to trace its ori- 
ginal up to the first inhabitants of our country, namely, 
the Britons themselves. Seyeral learned commenta- 
tors, however, hold it to be most probable that this 
mode of trial was first adopted in England by the 
Saxons ; to whom also the introduction of it must be 
attributed. 

That juries of some description or other were in use 
long before the invasion of Britain by the Normans, is 
apparent ; mention being made of such an institution 
BO early as in the laws of Ethelred, fourth king in the 
Saxon line of succession from Alfred the Great. 

There can be no hesitation in believing that a tribu- 
nal of a similar kind had been completely established 
tboaghout most, if not all, the northern nations. In 
fact, die earliest records of their constitutions cannot 
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fail to afford us some dbtinct traces of the remote ex- 
istence of our own. And, when we consider its obvious 
use, and the lasting importance of such an institution^ 
in a land of moral freedom, and of religious toleration, 
we cannot too highly appreciate the former, or too zeal- 
ously revere the latter, without reference to its anti- 
quity. Certain it is, that Trial by Jurt was always 
so highly prized by the *' good men and true^^ of Eng- 
land, that no revolutionary* procedure, however ca- 
lamitous ; no change of government, however disastrous 
to the peace-loving people, could ever prevail on the 
body politic to abolish this most valued immunity^ 
which has been preserved through all ages as a *•*■ pre- 
cious inheritance ,'' down to the present day. 

Wben the Norman duke, with his followers, at length 
crowned their bold invasion of England by what they 
pretended to call a *' conquest," and William took for- 
cible possession of its crown, and assumed to himself 
royal prerogatives, even then he wisely refrained from 
making any attempt to destroy this essential privilege ; 

• Duty op Governments.— A heavy responsibility attaches to 
those of the higher ranks, who, during periods of agitation, support 
the demands of the populace for a sudden increase of power, instead 
of directing their desires to what may really benefit &em— the re- 
dress of experienced evils. On their heads rest all the disasters and 
bloodshed which necessarily follow in their train. It is difficult to 
say which are most worthy of reprobation— the haughty aristocrats, 
who resist every attempt at practical improvement when it can 
be done with safety, or the factious demigogues, who urge on 
additions to popular power when it threatens society with con- 
vulsions. The true patriot is the reverse of both: he will in 
every situation attach himself to the party which resists the evils 
that threaten his country ; in periods when liberty is endangered, 
he will side with the popular ; in moments of agitation, support 
the monarchial party.— ^/i<(m'« History of Europe during the 
French Revolutions 
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for we learn that in the fourth year of his reign, he not 
only professed to approve, but openly confirmed Ed- 
ward the Confessor's laws, together with the ancient 
customs of the kingdom ; ^ whereof the Trial by Jury 
is a constituent branch. Moreover, it must be con- 
fessed that civil liberty first begun its onward march 
toward civilization, social comfort, and refinement, 
under the sway of the Norn^an Duke. But the true 
value of that civil liberty, or domestic freedom, (free- 
dom of thought, freedom of action,) remains to be 
. icarefuUy described. Liberty, in the abstract, may be 
classed amongst the greatest blessings of mankind; 
but, in order that it may be a mighty, moral, and well 
regulated liberty, it must necessarily be combined with 
sound government and pure religion ; f without these 

• Polydore Virgil tells us that the office of Jastice of the Peace 
was first instituted hy William of Mormandy, cdicu the Conqueror ! 

f If Bonaparte had given the religion of the Scriptures to France 
after she had renounced her own anti-Christian apostacy, he 
would have immortalized himself; hut he knew nothing of it 
himself, and therefore had it not to give. ** The truth" (as the 
revelation of Heaven is emphatically called) had never made him 
free, and he had no idea of its power to impart spiritual, mental, 
or corporeal liberty to others. His own unbelief did nothing to 
mitigate, but rather aggravated, the evils of that modification of 
infidelity which he found in the national creed. " The child and 
champion of Jacobinism," as Mr. Pitt called him, he was at once 
the idol and scourge of a people whom, in rescuing from a san- 
guinary revolution, he enslaved by a not less sanguinary despotism. 
His character presents scarcely any redeeming qualities; for 
although he was not without such a portion of extravasated talent 
as enabled him to retain a blood-bought throne for a season, by 
the effusion of more blood, his memory will be eventually loathed 
even among the idolaters who have recently deified their own vanity 
by awarding him a public funeral. Without any regal blood in 
his veins, and without the educations of a prince to fit him for the 
throne he had usurped, his unprecedented triumphs were only the 
result of the Divine counsels for the punishment of the corrupted 
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H if lifaertj <yf tke iwdmm, wk> las eao p cd from the 
proteetiiig zestiaiBt, and wMeaome darkness of his 
cell-— « liberty wbich is no benefit wbile it bats, and is 
not likely to continue long'. 

When tbe great cbarter (nui^Ra chartd) was after- 
wards made, and pat under the great seal of Eng- 
land, A.D. 1225, and the ninth of Heniy III., '' Trl&i. 
by Jury" is therein considered as the first and 
foremost of our constitutional immunities — the great 
bulwark of our national liberties ; but, especially by 
the articles contained in the twenty-ninth chapter, 
which provides thus : No free citizen (freeman) shall 
be hurt in either his person or property, except by the 
lawful (legal) judgment of his equals ^^ or by the law of 
the landf And it was then, and ever afterwards, es- 

religion of his own and of snrronnding countries ; and when he 
had accomplished the purposes of ProYidence, he was thrown aside, 
like an useless broom, and perished ignominiously on a foreign 
soil, the lawful prisoner of that Tery nation which he had never 
ceased to ridicule and despise, and which he had long been pledged 
to exterminate from the fitce of the earth. 

* Equals ; or Peers. — ^RecTes, in his histoiy of English law, 
leads us to conclude that a quibble has been raised by one or more 
modem writers respecting these synonimous terms, equals, or 
peers, **pariutn tuorum;" and they stoutly iusist on the word pa- 
rium signifying peers in the sense of peers of parliament, that 
is, earls and barons, and would have us conclude that the Latin 
quotation cited has no relation to the greatest of all our municipal 
privileges, trial by jury ; but this is mere trifling. Both my Lord 
Coke and Sir W. Blackstone rendered them differently, and held 
the same to refer in the most direct manner to the trial by Jury, 
I'he opinions of these illustrious commentators seem abundantly 
confirmed by a clause in 25 Edward III., staL 5, cap. 4, which 
undeniably refers to the identical words in the great charter 
(magna charta) — words indeed which scarcely reqtdre explanation, 
or seem to demand refutation. 

f Nisi per legale judicium parium suorum vel per legem 
terrce. 
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^eemed an immunity of the most beneficial description, 
furors, and especially citizens of London, are expected 
to have a good knowledge of the laws which regulate 
juries, and of the serious, and indeed all -important du- 
ties of jurymen : as well because each and all of them 
may be suddenly called upon to determine in such ca- 
pacity the rights of their fellow-subjects and brother 
citizens ; as because their individual property, personal 
liberty, and life, depends upon upholding in its legal 
strength, the rightful and constitutional trial by jury. 
Nor should any gentleman in the kingdom, whether 
acting as a county magistrate or not, be without a 
competent knowledge of the jury laws, and of the 
responsible duties which devolve on jurors at large. 
Much is it to be desired, also, that justices of peace* 

• Justices of the Peace were made by Edw. III., a.d. 1S27, for 
the purpose of suppressing commotions which were anticipated, in 
consequence of the dethronement of his predecessor. Lord Coke 
says, that in Easter Term, 6 Edward the First, " primer fuit instil 
tutio justiciariorum pro pace conservanda. Notwithstanding this, 
it appears that long before the time of our third Edward, the pre- 
servation of the peace was, by the common law of the kingdom, 
entrusted to peculiar officers, under the appellation of custodies ^ or 
conservatores pads ; of whom some had this power by virtue of 
their office, such as the Lord Chancellor, and other judges and 
great officers of state. At the same time there were other " bold 
and brave" conservators of the king's peace (without any office or 
emolument) who either claimed that power by prescription, or 
Were bound to perform the duties of the office by the tenure of their 
lands. Others there were, and the most numerous, who were ac- 
tually chosen by the freeholders in county-court assembled, with 
the High Sheriff for their chairman, exactly in the same way as 
are those very ancient common law officers, the Coroners, elected 
now-a-days. (Vide Lambard's Eerenarcha, cap. 3.) The class 
of country gentlemen to whom allusion has been just made, and 
who were anciently entitled to act as " conservators of the king's 
peace," virtute officii, still remain so : while the former class men- 
tioned above have been superseded by the newly concocted class, 
contra distinguished as Justices of the Peace. 1 find the first sta- 
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would never forget that a '* petty sessions" is as much a 
tiibunalas the highest court of judicature; and that 
they, as judges, are bound* by the same rules of law ; 

tutary provision relating to this office was made in the first year 
of the reign of Edward the Third : when it was ordained that Jus- 
tices of the Peace should be assigned by the king's commission. 
Their powers, at first extremely limited, were gradually extended, 
since diat monarch's reign, as the necessities of the times and the 
usefulness of the office rendered the doing so expedient. 

By Dalton, Justices of the Peace are defined to be judges of 
record, appointed by the crown to act as justices within a given 
circuit, for the conservation of the king's peace ; and for the due 
and timely execution of divers things comprehended within their 
commission, and within divers statutes committed to their safe 
keeping, &c. So early as the reign of Henry VII. the duties of a 
Justice of the Peace had become so disagreeably onerous, on ac- 
count of the numberless statute laws which justices in general had 
been charged to carry into effect, that few were both ready and 
willing to undertake the office. The illustrious Blackstone him- 
self indeed laments, that in consequence of the infinite variety of 
business heaped upon Justices of the Peace, few of them took the 
trouble to make themselves acquainted with the highly important 
duties inseparable from so distinguished a public situation. With 
regard to the powers and duties of county magistrates at the pre- 
sent time, they have been most extensively enlarged. The '* au- 
thority" of Justices of the Peace is either ministerial or judicial. 
They are said to act ministerially in cases of felony or misde- 
meanor, where they merely initiate the proceedings upon prosecu- 
tions, by receiving an " information" of the offence, and issuing a 
warrant of apprehension, and then taking the depositions and 
committing for trial, &c Another important part of the perhaps 
too various duties they have to perform is the signing rates, pass- 
ing accounts of parish officers, &c. And they are said to act judi- 
cially in all those cases of summary jurisdiction, where they are 
empowered to infiict punishment by fine or imprisonment. And 
their judicial authority is not unfrequently of a civil kind ; they 
are often called upon to adjudicate between masters and their ser- 
vants, landlord and tenant Sometimes they are also called on to 
enforce the payment of parochial and other local rates. • • * 

* It is true that a very honest man, with the best disposition to 
serve his neighbour, may so fiir be unmindful of his own interest, 
and the paramount interest of the country, as to suffer himself to 
be deceived by a knave. We are told, that " if individuals have no 
virtues, their vices may be of service to us." 
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that, for example, a person cannot be tried twice for 
the same offence, and that a penal statute cannot be 
extended ; that a magistrate, to be useful, must make 
himself respected ; and, that to be respected, he must 
maintain the dignity, the gravity, and, above all, the 
impartiality of an English judge : that if he neglects 
to do so, he subjects himself and his order to contempt 
and derision. 

And, since law is admitted to be a science of no vul- 
gar import ; since it has been spoken of as ** the pride 
of human intellect, and the collected reason of ages,'* 
by tbe eloquent Burke, perhaps I may be permitted to 
say, that I humbly conceive it to be one of the noblest 
occupations of the intellectual faculty.^ Cicero him- 
self tells us that it is a species of knowledge of the most 
extensive import; and in its nature and effects the 
most beneficial to mankind. Sir James Mackintosh 
deemed it '' the most honourable occupation of the un- 
derstanding, and the most immediately subservient to 
the general safety and comfort of the community, of all 
other sciences or callings in the whole compass of hu- 
man affairs." The Roman orator, speaking of it as a 
human study, further says, ** Law is a science which 
teaches to establish the one, and to prevent, punish, 
and redress the other ; which extends the dominions of 
justice and reason, and gradually contracts, within the 
narrov?est possible limits, the domain of brutal force 
and arbitrary wilL*^ 

As law then is thus admitted to be the main spring 
of worldly aflkirs — ^the lever which sets in motion by 

• Goldsmith tells us that the English laws punish yice ; the 
Chinese laws do more, they reward virtue — audi alteram parievu 
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far the greatest number of our transactions in life, 
and regulates (as it were) and controuls them all — ^is 
it not the bounden duty of every Englishman (the right 
minded citizens of London especially, and jurors in 
particular,) to make themselves familiar with those 
laws by which the general safety and welfare of their 
country, and the particular laws (the jury laws) 
which affect their own personal freedom of action — 
their own civil and political rights ? Surely, yes. For 
myself, I am anxious to accomplish (even in a very 
small degree) the benevolent precept of my Lord Bacon, 
who wished that every man knew as much law as would 
enable him to guard against the penalties of the former, 
and protect himself from the disagreeable consequences 
of the latter. 



MEMORANDA. 

A husband is bound to pay for necessaries ordered by his wife, 
unless that wife ceased to discharge her duties by failing in fealty 
to her husband. The moment a wife ceases to regard her ** mar- 
riage vow" the husband of that wife is discharged from his former 
liability. 

Should a wife be turned out of doors by her husband, even if 
he were then living in open adultery, if the wife afterwards com- 
mitted a similar crime, he would never again be liable to support 
her. 

Evidence.—- Every man that will confess the truth must own, 
that some of the things of which he feels most sure, are those of 
which he would be utterly unable to offer such a proof as another 
might not find very good reason to reject. — Lord Dudley's Letters. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THE JURIES NOW IN USE. 

The Grand Jury consists of geiitleinen of property 
and station in society, selected oat of the county in 
which they reside by the sheriff, and returned by 
him to sessions of the peace, and commission of ** Oyer* 
and Terminer,^^ and of general Gaol Deliyery, to en- 
qnire, on the part of the Qneen, (or King, as the 
case may be,} of all treasons, felonies, and other 
indictable offences committed within the county for 
which they are supposed to be competent and able to 
serve. 

The ** grand jury" must necessarily consist of twelve, 
at least, and may contain any greater number under 
twenty-four; the object of which is, that a certain 
majority may always be secured. Twelve or more of 
these must find the bill of indictment ; though it is not 
necessary that all above that number should agree to 
the bill. 

The qualifications of grand jurors are the same as 
those of petty jurors, and are pointed out by the recent 



* Fzencb— <wlr et termiuer (to hear and determine) is a com- 
miasioii, directed to judges and gentlemen of the county to which 
it ia issued, hj Tirtue whereof they are empowered to hear and 
determine treasons, and all felonies and trespasses. The usual 
eominission of Oyer and Terminer of justices of assize is general ; 
but when any sudden insurrection is committed which requires 
Instant reformation, then a special commission is immediately 
granted— as in the case of the late Chartist attempts at insurrection, 
both in I<ancashire and Yorkshire. 
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important statute for consolidating and simplifying the 
jury laws, viz. the 6th Geo. IV. cap. 60. See sec. ii. 

A bill of indictment being laid before the grand 
jury, it is their particular province to determine whe- 
ther it is a true bill, (in order, that if so, it may be 
brought before a petty jury for final adjudication,) or 
to reject it, in toto. Two indictments for the same 
offence, as one for the felony ^ under a statute, and the 
other for the misdemeanour ^ at common law, ought not 
to be preferred at the same time. 

The witnesses in support of the charge are to be 
called in and examined by the grand jury, or, with the 
consent of the grand jury, by the prosecutor. The 
prosecutor may be represented by attorney, who will 
examine the witnesses. 

The witnesses must be examined on oath ; and the 
indictment may be found upon the oath of one witness 
only, except for high treason, which requires two wit- 
nesses, and except in cases in which it is otherwise di- 
rected by a special Act of Parliament. 

The defendant is not allowed counsel or attorney > or 
any person skilled in the law, as an advocate ; the in- 
vestigation of the grand jury not being conclusive. 

The evidence which a grand jury may require 
should be the same, whether written or parol, (that is, 
by word of mouth,) as may be necessary to support the 
indictment at the trial. If the grand jury should find 
the bill upon improper evidence at first, if the prisoner 
be afterwards tried on legal and sufficient testimony, 
the conviction cannot be interfered with. 

Grand jurors are, by the terms of their oaths, bound 
not to disclose what transpires during the investiga- 
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tion ; and if they do so, they are finable. Any person who 
may be present on the occasion is laid under the same 
obligation ; and any individual present in court, though 
not *' subpoenaed," may, on a criminal prosecution, be 
compelled to answer questions. 

The evidence having been considered, if twelve of the 
grand jury deem the charge sufficiently proved, their 
clerk indorses on the indictment "A true bill;" if 
otherwise, " No true bill." 

The grand jury may not find part of the indictment 
true, and part false ; but must find either a true bill, 
or ignoramus for the whole ; and if they find it true for 
part only, the whole is void, and the party cannot be 
tried upon it, but must be indicted anew.* 

.Where there are two counts in the indictment, as 
one for a riot and another for an assault, the bill may 
be rejected as to one count and affirmed as to the 
other, t And where a bill is presented for murder, the 
grand jury, according to Mr. Baron Garrow, ("at the 
Staffordshire summer assizes, 1822,) in Rex v. Caulkin, 
may find a true bill for manslaughter only. 

A Pbtty Jury, consisting of twelve, after a true 
bill has been found by the grand jury, are to try the 
trath of the fistct the prisoner stands accused of, and to 
find him guilty or not guilty. It is the especial duty 
of a petty jury to try the truth of some matter of fact 
alleged by one party and denied by another. Hence a 
petty jury is called on to decide, not only in cases 
where "bills of indictment" have been previously found 
true by a grand jury, as for murder and the like, but 

• 2 Hawkins, c. 25, s. 2. f Rex v. Fieldhonse. 

c2 
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also to determine between man and man in civil actions, 
as for trespass, trover, questions of debt, &c.* 

Special juries are said to have originated in trials 
at LAW in which the cases were deemed of too great 
nicety for the adjudication of ordinary jurors, or where 
the sheriff was suspected of partiality in making his 
return of the persons called on to serve. 

Upon motion in court, '' a special jury" is allowed 
either to the plaintiff or defendant in the trial of any 
cause, civil or criminal, treason and felony excepted. 

* Trial by twelve judges was introduced into Denmark by 
Regninusy as early as a.d. 820 ; and an account of that institution 
is to be found in the works of Olaus Wormius. They adjudicated 
on all cases, and it does not appear that their verdict required 
unanimity of opinion. The ancient Norman law bore a close 
similarity to the Danish. Our Saxon monarchs did not punish 
even their bondsmen with imprisonment for debt, Alfred displaced 
and {lex talionis) imprisoned one of his judges for daring so to do ; 
and hanged Judge Cadwine, because he condemned one Hackwy 
to death on a verdict obtained by his dismissing three dissentients, 
and replacing them by three others nominated by himself. During 
the reigns of Norman William (who swore, on his coronation, to 
observe the laws of Edward the Confessor, on which Magna Charta 
was founded), Rufus, and Hen. I. and II., no man was imprisoned, 
even for a mortal crime, unless first attainted on the verdict of 
twelve men. A man could not be kept in prison for a nonbailable 
offence until the justices in eyre came, but under the writ de Otic 
et Atia, the sheriff was directed to relieve him. The Myrror of 
Justice, cap. v. sec. 1, complains of the imprisonment of men's 
persons as an abuse, though for breaking gaol. Glanville, cap. iii., 
holds the same doctrine ; and as this last authority is supposed to 
have been written before the promulgation of Magna Charta, his 
opinion corroborates the affirmation of Coke, that Magna Charta is 
but " declaratory of the ancient common law." The commencement 
of the charter sworn to by William the Conqueror, on his coro- 
nation, was drawn up by a council of the kingdom, in accordance 
with the existing laws of Edward the Confessor, and is thus : 
*' Volumus etiam ac firmiter praecipimus et concedimus ut omnes 
liberi homines totius monarchise regni nostri." It is certain, that 
traces of trial by jury are to be found in Scotland as early as 
David I., 1124. 
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The party who demands such special jury, however, 
mast pay the additional fees and expenses, unless the 
judge " certify" on the record that the cause required 
adjudication of a special jury.* 

Particular Inquest Juries are of various kinds; 
as that of the Coroner, whose duty it is, when a man 
is slain, to inquire by whom and by what means his 
death was actually produced; and Inquests of Office 
taken before the Sheriff, as on an action in which the 
plaintiff is to recover damages only, if the defendant 
tacitly admit the fact charged by his silence. In this 
case the court sends a writ to the sheriff to inquire by 
the oath of twelve men at least what damage the plain- 
tiff has sustained.! 

As it respects the Coranefs jury, upon inquests 
taken before him ; the power of summoning jurors is 



* It seems, that we are not indebted to the barons of Runnymede 
for the origin of that immortal right, a trial by jury, but for renew- 
ing the ancient laws, and, as it were, re-establishing the freedom 
of their country ; which had, from the " remotest antiquity, been 
J. free nation." Many of our ancient statutes, incidentally shew 
the high veneration in which that charter was held, which was 
thirty-three times confirmed, and '*upon which," the learned Coke 
says, in his second Institute, "as out of a root, many fruitful 
branches of the laws of £ngland have sprung." In our own age, 
when it was deemed necessary to have a perfect copy of the statutes 
of the kingdom published, it was not thought eidier safe or dig- 
nified to copy Magna Charta, even from the roll Inspeximus of 
28th of Edward I. ; and a commission was appointed to visit all 
the universities, archbishops, bishops, and archives of the united 
kingdom for an original of Magna Charta in particular, and for all 
other statutes and legal documents. Mr. Annesley, attached to 
that commission, discovered in Lincoln Cathedral one copy of 
Magna Charta coeval with John. At the same period, the Sententia 
Excommunicationis against the breakers of the great Charter was 
found in Wells Cathedral. 

t Cro, Car. 414. 6 Mod. 43. Cath. 362. 1 Veru, 113. 
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given to the coroner, who is to issue his precept to the 
constables of the four, five, or six next townships, to 
return a competent number of good and lawful men of 
their townships to appear before him, at a certain place 
to be named, to make inquisition, &c. (4 Edward I. 
Stat. 2.) Or, the coroner may send his precept to the 
constable of the hundred.* 

It is now the usual practice to summon the jury 
from the neighbourhood.! 

By the 8th Hen. VI. cap. xix. it is enacted, that 
'^ the inquiry shall be made by persons having lands of 
the yearly value of forty shillings ;" but it is not now 
the practice to return a jury having such qualifica- 
tions. 

By the late Jury Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 50, sec. 52,) it 
is specially provided, that *' persons required to serve 
as jurors on inquests taken before a coroner by virtue 
of his office, need not be qualified according to the Act, 
but that such inquests may be taken by jurors of the 
same description as usual before the passing of such 
Act 4 

• Wood's Institates, book iv. cap. 1. 

f 2 Hawkins, cap. ix. sec. 22, and other authorities. 

X Lord Campbell on Coroner's Inquests. — He is charged 
with murder only by the coroner's inquest, on which, technically 
speaking, he may be lawfully tried and convicted, but which I 
must use the freedom to say in no degree rebuts the presumption 
of innocence. For the deliberate verdict of twelve Englishmen on 
their oaths, after listening to a sound exposition of the law, I have 
the most unfeigned respect ; but for the inquest of a coroner's jury 
in a case of sudden death I have no respect at all. The constable 
geU together whom he can first find, no qualification being required 
in the jurymen. They meet amidst the fumes of an alehouse. 
Whatever rumours ^ave been spread in the neighbourhood respect- 
ing the fate of the deceased and the supposed murderer, they have 
heard ; and the more horrible and improbable such rumours are. 
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The number of the coroner's jary is not determinate ; 
being either twelve or more. It seems, however, from 
decided cases, that such a jury must be composed of 
twelve at the least, and that twelve must agree in the 
verdict.* 

If the constables make no return, or the jurors re- 
turned appear not, their defaults are to be notified to 
the coroner ; and the constables or jurors in default 
shall be fined by the judge of assize f 

Coroners have no power to impose any fine or 
amercement ; X ^^^^ though by the 53d section of the 
recent Jury Act, it is enacted that '* if any man having 
been duly summoned and returned to serve as a juror 
in any county in England, Wales, or in London, upon 
any inquest or inquiry before any slieriffor coroner ^ &c. 



they are the more apt to believe them. To calm their imaginations, 
they are by law required to view the dead body, with its convulsed 
countenance and ghastly wounds, before they begin their investi- 
gation ; and the coroner, who ought, as judge, to explain to them 
nice legal distinctions and to enlighten their understandings, may 
be a low legal practitioner, unqualified for such duties, or a person 
wholly uninitiated in law, who has been elected to the office by 
popular arts, and who seeks to inflame the prejudices of the jury 
instead of allaying them. In extenuation of the recklessness wi Ji 
which a verdict of wilful murder may be pronounced by such a 
tribimal, I should mention, that the jury and the coroner are not 
aware of the solemnity or consequences of the act about which they 
are employed. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for I believe 1 may 
positively assert, that in the annals of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in this country, there is not a single instance of a con- 
viction for murder on the finding of a coroner's inquest In the 
vast minority of instances, the instrument is quashed for gross 
informality ; and, if there be any ground for the charge, an indict- 
ment for murder is found by a grand jury. — Lord CampbelVs 
Speeches, 

* 6 Dowling and Ryland's Reports, 196; 4 Bamewall and 
Cresswell, 138. f 2 Hale, 59. and other authorities. 

X 2 Institutes, 136; Jervis, 225. 
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shall not, after being called upon three times, appear 
and serve as such juror, any such sheriff, coroner, &c. 
are authorised, in court, to impose a fine upon each 
defaulter not exceeding five pounds ;^^ yet, judging 
from the context, and from a comparison of the 53d sec- 
tion with that which precedes it, (which plainly excepts 
inquests held by the coroner, by virtue of his office^ 
from the operation of the Act,) it would seem that the 
power thus conferred on coroners to fine defaulters, is 
only meant to apply to cases in which they hold in- 
quests 6y virtue of a writ of inquiry. This exception 
it is important to notice. 

The jurors having appeared, they are to be sworn 
and charged by the coroner to inquire, super visum cor- 
poris, (upon view of the body,) how the party met with 
his death.* 

The coroner may take inquisition regarding the 
death of any person in no other way except upon view 
of the body. If therefore the body be buried before 
he arrives, he must cause it to be disinterred, which he 
may lawfully do, *' within any convenient time," as in 
fourteen days.f 

The inquest must be taken within a reasonable 
(fourteen days') time after the death of the party ; 
hence six months has been held too long a delay, t 

The body should be inspected from head to foot.|| 
If the whole of the body cannot be viewed, the coroner 
cannot do his duty : the duty of inquiry devolves in 
that case on local magistrates. 

If the body be not found, or shall have laid so long 
* 

• 2 Hale, 60, and others. f 2 Hawkins, cap. ix. sec. 23 

X 1 Strange, 22; Salkeld, 377. |J Rex v. Bond, 1. Strange, 22. 
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before the view that no information can be obtained 
from its inspection, or if there be danger of infection 
by digging it up, the coroner's duty, unless he act 
under special commission, devolves in like manner on 
justices, who, without viewing the body, may take an 
inquest by the testimony of one, two, or more witnesses. 

The coroner and his jury are compelled to hear evi- 
dence on all hands, if offered, and that upon oath, so- 
lemnly administered, &c. 

The coroner's inquisition, where it finds a verdict of 
feUhde-sey or that the death of the deceased was inflicted 
by his own hand, he not being insane or non-compos at 
the time, cannot afterwards be traversed. Neither can 
it in cases of flight in persons accused of felony ; nor in 
cases of deodand.* Such inquisitions are in them- 
selves hond-fde convictions^ without the possibility of 
appeal ; and it is therefore imperiously incumbent on 
a coroner's jury to hear all that can be said on either 
side, and to decide with care. The case is different 
where a person is found guilty by the coroner's inquest 
of the homicide (or murder) of the deceased on whom 
the inquest is holden ; for then the accused, though he 
must be arraigned on the verdict of the inquisition, 
must be so arraigned before another jury, when he may 
dispute the truth or justice of the former verdict ; he 



* Latin, Deo dandunif (a thing given to the Almighty,) was 
originally intended to be devoted to the purposes of prayer as a 
propitiation to God for the untimely death of one of his creatures. 
The term is now used to signify the forfeiture of the horse, carriage, 
or other article, (or a sum of money, iu lieu thereof,) which by 
accident causes the death of a human heing, and therefore is 
deemed forfeited to the king, or the lord of the manor as grantee 
of the crown. 
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must be put on his trial for the offence, and can be 
convicted only by another tribunal of a more learned, 
solemn, and superior kind. 

By the 7 Geo. IV. cap. Ixiv. sec. 4, all coroners in 
inquisitions where persons shall be indicted for murder 
or manslaughter, or as accessories to murder before the 
fact, are required, under pain of summary penalty, to 
take the evidence given before the jury, or the " mate- 
rial part" of it, in writing. They are also required to 
bind witnesses by recognizance to appear at the trial, 
and give their testimony, &c. 



MEMORANDA. 

Peevish contradictions about trifles are infinitely more vexatious 
than a generous opposition, where matters of importance are in- 
volved. 

Let no man say that his idle words are inconsequential ; we 
have known the characters of men to be destroyed by a mere 
rumour. 

That lawyer who does not believe in an original Lawgiver and 
Judge of the universe, ought by no means to be entrusted with the 
cause of a single client That physician who doubts whether or no 
he himself hath a soul, ought not to have the care of another man's 
body. And that clergyman who, in eating, drinking, &c. does not 
keep a strict eye on his body, is most unfit to undertake a cure of 
souls. — SkeUon, 
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SECTION II. 

OBJECTS OF THE NEW JURY ACT. 
(Geo. iv. cap. 50.) 

The *' qualifications^^ of Grand and Petty Jurors — of 
persons exempted from serving on juries, and of those 
legally disqualified ; together with the qualifications of 
jurors in the city of London and county of Middlesex ; 
I shall now proceed to show 

« 

It may be as well that I first direct the reader's at- 
tention to the objects of the New Jury Act, as clearly 
explained in its first section. To consolidate, first, 
and simplify the laws relative to the qualification and 
summoning together of jurymen, and the organization 
of juries in England and Wales. Secondly, To increase, 
rather than diminish the number of citizens qualified 
to serve on juries. Thirdly, To change and amend the 
mode of striking •'special juries.*' Fourthly, and lastly. 
In several respects to improve the surviving enact- 
ments — ^to render the existing laws less unworthy of 
ourselves and our country. 

The particular persons now qualified and made lia- 
ble by this Act to serve on juries for the trial of all 
" issues joined" in any of the queen's courts of record 
at Westminster, in the superior courts (civil or crimi- 
nal) of the counties palatine, and in all courts of assize, 
nisi prius, oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, to be 
tried in their respective counties ; also, on all grand 
and petty juries in courts of sessions of the peace, in 
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the county, riding, or division, in which they shall re- 
spectively reside : — 

All persons between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty years, residing in any county in England, who has 
in that county, either in his own name or in trust for 
him, ten pownds a year above reprises, (that is, of ten 
pounds a year clear yearly income,) in lands or tene- 
ments, whether of freehold, copyhold, customary tenure, 
or of ancient demesne ; or in rents issuing out of any 
such lands or tenements, or in such lands, tenements, 
and rents taken together, in fee simple, fee tail, or for 
the life of himself or some other person ; or who has 
within the same county, twenty pownds per annum^ 
above reprises, in lands or tenements held by lease or 
leases, for the absolute term of twenty- one years, or 
longer, or for any term of years determinable on any 
life or lives ; or who, being a householder, shall be 
rated or assessed to the poor rate, or to the inhabited 
house duty in the county of Middlesex, on a value of 
not less than thirty pounds, or in any other cou/nty on a 
value of not less than twenty pounds ; or who shall oc- 
cupy a house containing not less than fifteen windows. 

Every man between the aforesaid ages, residing in 
any county in Wales, and being there qualified to the 
extent of three-fifths of the foregoing qualifications, 
shall be qualified and liable to serve on grand juries 
for the trial of all issues joined in the courts of sessions 
of the peace, and on petty juries, for the trial of all 
issues joined in such courts of sessions of the peace, in 
every county of Wales in which every man so qualified 
shall respectively dwell. 

The following persons are ''absolutely freed and 
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exempted from being returned, and from serving, upon 
any juries or inquests whatsoever :" — 
Peers of parliament. 

Judges of the Queen's courts of record at West- 
minster, 

Clergymen in holy orders. 

Priests of the Roman Catholic faith, who shall have 
duly taken and subscribed the oaths and declarations 
required by law. 

Persons who shall teach or preach in any congrega- 
tion of protestant dissenters, whose place of meeting is 
duly registered, and who shall follow no secular occu- 
pation, except that of a schoolmaster, producing a cer- 
tificate of some justice of the peace of their having 
taken the oaths, and subscribed the declaration as by 
law required. 

Sergeants and barristers at law actually practising. 

Members of the society of Doctors of Law, and ad- 
vocates of the civil law, actually practising. 

Attornies, solicitors, and proctors, duly admitted in 
any court of law or equity, or of ecclesiastical or admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, in which attornies, solicitors, and 
proctors, have usually been admitted, actually prac- 
tising, and having taken out their annual certi- 
ficates. 

Officers of any such courts actually exercising the 
duties of their respective offices. 

Coroners of counties and boroughs. 

Gaolers and keepers of houses of correction. 

Members and licentiates of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London^ actually practising. 

Surgeons being members of one of the Royal Col- 
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leges of Surgeons in London^ Edinburgh^ or Dubliriy 
and actually practising. 

Apothecaries certificated by the Court of Examiners 
of the Apothecaries' Company, and actually practising. 

Officers in her Majesty's navy or army on full pay. 

Channel and river pilots licensed by the Trinity 
House of Deptfordf Stroud, Kingston-upon-HuU, or 
Newcastle -upon- Tyne ; and all masters of vessels in the 
buoy and light service, employed by either of those 
corporations ; and all pilots licensed by the Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, or under any Act of parlia- 
ment or charter for the regulation of pilots in any 
other port. 

The household servants of her most gracious Majesty, 
her heirs and successors. 

Officers of customs and excise.* 

High constables, parish clerks, sheriffs' officers. 

The above special exceptions are constituted by the 
second section of the new Jury Act, which further pro- 
vides, that ''all persons exempt from serving upon 
juries in any of the courts aforesaid, by virtue of any 
' prescription,' charter, grant, or writ, shall continue 
to have and enjoy such exemption in as ample a man- 
ner as before the passing of this Act." 

By the 42d section it is enacted, that no person shall 
be returned as a juror to serve at any session of " nisi 
prius," or of gaol delivery in the county of Middlesex, 
who has served as a juror at either of such sessions in 

* Clerks in all other public offices are not exempted by this Act, 
wbicb must have been an oversight, there does not appear to be 
any good reason for exempting officers of customs and excise 
only. 
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the said county, in either of the two terms or vacations 
next immediately preceding, and has the sheriff's cer- 
tificate of having so served ; and no person shall be 
returned as a juror to serve on trials before any court 
of assize, nisi prius, oyer and terminer, or gaol deli- 
very, or any of the courts of the counties palatine, who 
shall have served as a juror at any of such courts, within 
one year before in Wales, in the counties of Hereford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Rutland, or four years 
before in the county of York, or two years before in 
any other county, and has the sheriff's certificate of 
having so served ; and no man shall be returned to serve 
on any grand or petty jury, at any session of the peace 
to be holden for any county, riding, or division, in 
England or Wales, who has served as a juror at any 
such session within one year before in Wales, or in the 
counties of Hereford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Rut- 
land, or two years before in any other county, and has 
the certificate of the clerk of the peace of having so 
served ; but the provisions contained in this section are 
not to extend to grand jurors at the assizes, nor to spe- 
cial jurors. 

By section 48, no justice of the peace shall be sum- 
moned or impanelled as a juror, to serve at any session 
of the peace for the jurisdiction of which he is a jus- 
tice. 

By section 49, the inhabitants of the city and liber- 
ties of Westminster are exempted from serving on any 
jury at the sessions of the peace for the county of Mid- 
dlesex. 

And by section 50, no man shall be impanelled or 
returned to serve on any jury for the trial of any capi- 
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tal offence in any county, city, or place, who ahsll not 
be qualified to serve as a juror in civil causes within 
the said county, city, town, or place. 

By the same section it is enacted, that the qualifica- 
tions herein before required for jurors shall not extend 
to the jurors or juries in any liberties, franchises, cities, 
boroughs, or " towns corporate,'*' not being counties ; or 
in any cities, boroughs, or towns, being counties of 
themselves, which shall respectively possess any juris- 
diction, civil or criminal ; but that in all such places, 
the sheriffs, bailiffs, or other ministers, having the re- 
turn of juries, shall prepare their panels in the usual 
manner. 

As concerning the city of London, it is provided by 
the same section, that no man shall be impanelled or 
returned by the sheriffs of the city of London as a juror 
to try any '* issue joined" in her Majesty's courts at 
Westminster, or to serve on any jury at the sessions of 
Oyer or Terminer, Gaol Delivery, or Sessions of the 
Peace, to be held for the said city, who shall not be a 
householder, or the occupier of a shop, warehouse, 
countinghouse, chambers, or office, for the purpose of 
trade or commerce, within the said city, and have lands, 
tenements, or personal estate, of the value of one hun- 
dred pounds, at the least. 

And, by the 52d section it is enacted, that no man 
shall be liable to be summoned or impanelled to serve 
as a juror in any county of England or Wales, or in 
London, upon any inquest or inquiry to be taken or 
made by or before any sheriff or coroner, by virtue of 
any writ of inquiry, or by, or before any conmiissioners 
appointed under the great seal, or the seal of the court 
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of Exchequer, or the seals of the courts of the coun- 
ties Palatine, who shall not be duly qualified, accord- 
ing to this Act, to serve as a juror upon trials at Nisi 
Prius in such county in England, or Wales, or in 
london, respectively : but provision is made, that this 
eiactment shall not extend to any inquest to be taken 
by or before any coroner of a county by virtue of his 
o£ce, nor to any inquest or inquiry to be taken or made 
by or before any sheriff or coroner, of any liberty, fran- 
chise, city, borough, or town corporate, not being coun- 
ties ; or of any city, borough, or town, being respec- 
tively counties of themselves ; but that the coroners, in 
all counties, when acting otherwise than under a writ 
of inquiry, and the sheriffs and coroners in all such 
places as are herein mentioned, may respectively make 
all inquests and inquiries by jurors of the same descrip- 
tion as they have been used and accustomed to do before 
the passing of this Act. 

The following persons are, by the third section of the 
Act, disqualified from serving on juries or inquests in 
any court, or on any occasion whatsoever : — 

First. All persons not being natural born subjects 
of the Queen. 

To this disqualification an exception is made by the 
47th section, which provides, that ** nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to extend to deprive any 
alien, indicted or impeached of any felony or misde- 
meanor, of the right of being tried by a 'jury de me- 
dietate linguae ;' * but that on the prayer of every alien 

• By a jury de medietate linguae, is meant a jury or inquest im- 
panelled, whereof the one half consists of natives, and the other of 
foreigners. 
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80 indicted or impeached, the sheriff or other proper 
minister shall, by command of the court, return for one 
half of the jury a competent number of aliens, if so 
many there be in the place where the trial is had, and 
if not, then so many as shall be found in the same place, 
if any ; and that no such alien juror shall be liable to 
be challenged for want of freehold or any other quali- 
fication required by this Act, though he may be chal- 
lenged for any other cause in like manner as if he were 
qualified by this Act.'^ 

2. Persons who have been or shall be attainted of 
any treason or felony, or convicted of any crime that 
is *^ infamous,^' unless he shall have obtained a free 
pardon. 

3 Any person who is under outlawry or excommu- 
nication. 



memoranda. 

Thoughts. — A man would do well to carry a pencil in his 
pocket, and write down the thoughts of the moment Those that 
come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and should be 
secured, because they seldom return,'— Lord Bacon, 

Pastime. — He that follows his recreation instead of his business, 
shall in a little time have no business to follow. 

Civility. — Civility is a kind of charm that attracts the love of 
all men ; and too much is better than to show too little. 
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SECTION III. 

TO PREPARE LISTS OF PERSONS QUALIFIED AND 
IIABLE TO SERVE ON GRAND AND PETTY JU- 
RIES—PENALTIES IMPOSED ON CLERKS OF THE 
PEACE, SHERIFFS, &c. FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY, &c. 

Thb clerk of the peace in every county, riding, and 
diFision, in England and Wales, must, within the first 
week of July in every year, issue and deliver his war- 
rant in the form prescribed in the schedule of the 
6th Geo. IV. cap. 50, to the high constables of each 
hundred or other district, by which he shall command 
them to issue their precepts to the church- wardens and 
overseers of the poor of the respective parishes, and to 
the overseers of the poor of the several townships 
within their respective constablewicks, requiring them 
to prepare and make out, before the first day of Sep- 
tember then next ensuing, a true list of all persons re- 
siding within their respective parishes and townships 
qualified and liable to serve on juries, as prescribed by 
6th Geo. IV. cap. 50, as explained in the former 
chapter. 

Every such clerk of the peace is to cause a compe- 
tent number of warrants, precepts, and returns, to be 
printed according to forms prescribed,* and the cost 
thereof to be paid by the county, riding, or division ; 
and he must annex to every warrant a sufficient num- 
ber of precepts and returns for the use of those by 
whom the same are to be issued and prepared. 

* See Appendix for forms. 
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Within fourteen days after the receipt of such war- 
rant of the clerk of the peace, every high constable 
shall issue and deliver his precept,* together with a 
sufficient number of the printed forms of returns,! to 
the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of the 
several parishes and townships within his constable- 
wick, requiring them to prepare and make out a true 
list of all persons residing therein, qualified and liable 
to serve as jurors as aforesaid. And when in any hun- 
dred, or any like district, there shall be two or more 
high constables, the clerk of the peace shall issue his 
warrant with a competent number of such precepts and 
returns to every one of such high constables, each of 
whom shall be individually liable for the due perform- 
ance of the matters commanded in such warrant 
throughout the whole of such hundred or other district, 
and shall, for non-performance thereof, be liable to all 
penalties imposed by the Act upon a high constable. 
Provision is also made, that where, in any parish, there 
shall be no overseers of the poor, except the church- 
wardens, such churchwardens shall be deemed church" 
wardens and overseers within the meaning of the Act ; 
and also, that where any parish or township shall ex- 
tend into more than one hundred, or other like district, 
either in the same or different counties, such parish or 
township shall be deemed to be within that hundred 
or district in which the principal church of such parish 
or township shall be situate, &c. 

At a special petty sessions to be holden for that pur- 
pose before the first day of July in every year, the 

* For particalar form, &c. see Appendix. f See Appendix. 
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justices of the peace of any division in England or 
Wales, may make an order for annexing any '^ extra-* 
paTochial" place to any parish or township adjoining 
thereto, and a copy of such order, within five days from 
the making thereof, must be served upon the church- 
wardens and overseers of such adjoining parish, or upon 
the overseers of such adjoining township; and such 
extra-parochial place is thenceforward to form an in- 
tegral part of such parish or township, for the purpose 
of making jury-lists under the new Act ; and returns 
of persons qualified and liable to serve on juries, whe- 
ther residing in the parish or township, or such extra- 
parochial place thereto annexed, are to be made by the 
churchwardens and overseers under the same penalties 
as in other cases. 

After tbe receipt of the high constable^s precept, the 
churchwardens and overseers are to prepare, in alpha- 
betical order, a true list of every person residing within 
their respective parishes or townships qualified and 
liable to serve on juries as aforesaid, with the Christian 
and surname written at full length, and with the true 
place of residence, the title, quality, calling, or business* 
and the nature of the qualification of every such person, 
in the proper columns of the prescribed form of re- 
turn.* 

The churchwardens and overseers of each parish 
having made out lists of qualified persons in the man- 
ner prescribed, are respectively, on the the three firstf 
Sundays in the month of September, to fix a true copy 
of such list upon the principal door of every church, 

* For particular form, see Appendix, f Refer to the Act itself. 
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chapel, and other public place of religions worship 
within their respective parishes or townships, having 
first subjoined to every such copy a notice, stating that 
all objections to the list will be heard by the justices 
of the peace, at a time and place to be mentioned in 
such notice ; and having also signed their names at the 
foot jof such copy, and kept the original list, or a true 
copy thereof, to be perused by any of the inhabitants 
at any reasonable time during the three first weeks of 
the month of September, without fee or reward, in order 
that notice maybe given of the omission of persons qua- 
lified, or of the improper insertion of men who ought 
to have been omitted. A proper number of the copies 
of such lists are to be printed at the expense of such 
parishes, &c. 

The justices of the peace in every division in Eng- 
land and Wales, within the last seven days of September 
in every year, shall hold a petty sessions, on some day 
and at some place, of which notice shall be given be- 
fore the 20th of August preceding to the high consta- 
ble and to the churchwardens and overseers of every 
parish and township within such division. And the 
churchwardens and overseers shall then and there pro- 
duce the list of persons qualified and liable to serve on 
juries within their respective parishes or townships, 
prepared by them as before directed, and shall answer 
upon oath any questions concerning their lists which 
the justices may put to them ; and if the name of any 
person not qualified and liable, as aforesaid, be inserted 
in any such list, the justices may, upon the oath of the 
party, or other proof, or upon their own knowledge, 
that he is not qualified and liable, strike his name out. 
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They may also strike out the names of all persons dis- 
abled by Innacy or imbecility of mind, or by deafness, 
blindness, or other permanent infirmity of body ; and 
they may insert in such list the name of any person 
omitted therein, and rectify any errors or omissions in 
respect to name, place of abode, title, quality, &c. of 
any person included in such list. Especial provision, 
however, is made, that no mane's name, if omitted, shall 
be inserted in such list, nor shall any omission or casual 
error in description be " corrected" by such justices, 
unless upon the application of such men respectively, 
or unless they shall have had notice that an application 
for the purpose would be made to such justices, or unless 
such justices at sessions, or two of them, shall cause no- 
tice to be given to such persons, requiring them to 
show cause at some adjournment of such petty sessions^ 
to be holden within four days, why their names should 
not be inserted, or why any omission or casual error 
in their description should not be properly cor- 
rected, &c. 

After the lists shall have been duly corrected at the 
petty sessions, they shall be allowed and signed by the 
justices, received by the high constable, and delivered 
by him to the court of quarter sessions next holden for 
the county, riding, or division, on the first day of its 
sitting, with his confirmation on oath of his receipt of 
such list from the petty sessions, and that no alteration 
in the same hath since been made. 

For their assistance in completing the lists, pursuant 
to the intention of the legislature, the churchwardens 
and overseers of every parish and township, on request 
made by them, at any reasonable time between the 1st 
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of July and the 1st of October in every year, to any 
collector or assessor of taxes, or to any other officer 
having the custody of any duplicate or tax- assessment 
for such parish, &c., shall have permission to inspect 
any such duplicate or assessment, and take from thence 
the names of such persons qualified to serve on juries 
as may appear to them necessary : and every court of 
petty sessions, and justice of the peace, shall, upon the 
like request to any collector or other such officer, or to 
any churchwardens or overseers having the custody of 
any poor rate within their respective divisions, have the 
like permission to inspect and make extracts from any 
such duplicate, tax assessment, or poor rate, for the 
purpose of assisting them in the re-construction and 
settlement of the jury lists within their respective 
districts. 

After the lists shall have been returned by the high 
constable to the court of quarter sessions, it is the duty 
of the clerk of the peace to keep the same among the 
" records" of the sessions, arranged with every hundred 
in alphabetical order, and every parish or township 
within such hundred likewise in alphabetical order, and 
to cause the same to be well and truly copied in the 
same order, in a book to be provided by him, at the ex- 
pense of the county, riding, or division ; which book 
he is to deliver to the sheriff of the county, or his under- 
sheriff, within six weeks after the close of the sessions. 
And the said book is to be called t' the Jurors' Book for 

the year ," (the calendar year for which such book 

is in use being inserted.) The then sheriff, on quitting 
his office, shall deliver the same to his successor ; and 
every jurors^ book so prepared, is to be brought into 
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use on the 1st of January after it shall he delivered hy 
the clerk of the peace to the sheriff or under-sheriff^ 
and to be used for the year then next following. 

As it respects the city of London, it is specially en- 
acted by the 6th Geo. IV. cap. 50, that the lists of perr 
sons resident in each ward in the city of London, 
qualified as mentioned in the preceding chapter, shall 
be made out, with the correct addition, and the place 
of abode of each person by the parties heretofore ac- 
customed in each ward to make out the same from year 
to year ; and that the shop, warehouse, countinghoiise, 
chambers, or office, of each man so qualified, shall be 
deemed and taken to be the place of abode of every oc- 
cupier thereof, for the purpose of making jury-lists 
under the said enactment. 

The penalties on high constables for neglecting to 
issue precepts, &c. are prescribed by the forty-fourth 
section of the Act, which enacts, that if any high con- 
stable, for fourteen days after the ** warrant" of the 
clerk of the peace shall be served on him, or left at his 
abode, refuse or neglect to issue his precept to the 
churchwardens and overseers of any parish, &c. or to 
annex to such precepts such a number of forms of re- 
turn as he shall really deem sufficient, or to supply an 
additional number on demand, or, in case of his not 
having them, shall refuse or neglect to apply to the 
clerk of the peace for the same, so as to deliver them 
to the party demanding within three days after his re- 
ceipt thereof ; or if, after due notice, he neglect or 
refuse to attend at any petty sessions or adjournment 
thereof, or to receive any lists there tendered by the 
justices, or to deliver the same to the next quarter ses- 
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sioDS, at the time and in manner directed ; or if he shall 
make any alteration in any such list after his receipt 
thereof; every high constable so offending, shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding ten 
pounds, nor less than forty shillings, at the discretion 
of the justices before whom he shall be summoned and 
convicted. 

The next section prescribes the penalties for neglect 
in churchwardens and overseers, as I shall proceed to 
show. If any churchwarden or overseer of any parish 
or township shall refuse or neglect (unless prevented 
by sickness) to assist in making out any list required 
by the Act, so that the same shall not be made out at 
the time and in manner directed ; or shall wilfully omit 
the name of any person which ought to have been in- 
serted therein, or shall wilfully insert the name of any 
person which ought not to be inserted therein, or shall 
take any money or other reward for omitting or in- 
serting any person whatsoever, or shall wilfully insert 
a wrong description of the name, place of abode, addi- 
tion. &c., or the nature of the qualification of any man ; 
or shall refuse or neglect, if the forms of return delivered 
by the high constable shall be insufficient, to apply for a 
proper number, so that the lists may be made out at the 
time and in the manner directed ; or shall refuse or ne- 
glect to fix a copy of such list, duly signed, or to sub- 
join thereto the notice required by the Act, on the 
principal door of any church, chapel, or other public 
place of religious worship, within their several parishes 
or townships, on any of the Sundays on which the same 
ought to be so fixed ; or shall refuse to allow any inha- 
bitant to inspect such list, or a true copy thereof, gratis 
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at any reasonable time during the three weeks pre- 
scribed for that purpose ; or shall, on due notice, refuse 
or neglect to produce such list at the petty sessions, or 
to answer such questions touching the same as shall be 
there put^ or to attend at such petty sessions or ad- 
journment thereof; or shall refuse to allow the said 
petty sessions, or any justice of the peace, on due re- 
quest, to inspect or make any extracts from the poor 
rate of any parish or township within their divisions, 
such rate being in their custody ; — every churchwarden 
or overseer so offending shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit a sum not exceeding ten pounds, nor less than 
forty shillings, at the discretion of the justice before 
whom such offender shall be convicted of the offence of 
wrongful insertion or wilful omission, shall forthwith, 
4n writing, certify the same to the clerk of the peace of 
the county, &c. in which the parties improperly omitted 
or inserted shall reside, who shall cause the list to be 
corrected according to such certificate, and also give 
notice thereof to the sheriff or under-sheriff, who shall 
amend the jurors' book with all possible care. 

The penalties on clerks of the peace^ sheriffs^ S;c. for 
neglecting their duty concerning the lists and returns 
of persons qualified and liable to serve on juries, are 
imposed by the 46th secticm, which enacts, that if any 
clerk of the peace shall refuse or neglect to cause a pro- 
per number either of warrants, precepts, or forms of 
return, to be printed as before directed, or shall not 
issue to the high constable, the warrant and precepts 
as before directed, or shall not annex to the same a 
sufficient number of the forms of return, or shall neglect 
to deliver such additional number as may be applied 
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for within three days, or shall refuse or neglect to pro- 
vide a jurors' book as before directed, or to deliver 
the same to the sheriff or uDder-sherifP within the time 
allowed, or to give notice to the sheriff or under-sheriff 
of any improper insertion or wilful omission certified 
to him by any justice of the peace, or to deliver to any 
man who shall have duly served as a grand or petty 
juror at the sessions of the peace, a certificate of his ser- 
vice, or to transmit to the sheriff a list of the men sum- 
moned, and who have attended and served within the 
time and in manner directed : or, if any clerk of petty 
sessions shall neglect or refuse to give notice of such 
sessions to any high constable, or to the churchwardens 
and overseers of any parish or township ; or if any she- 
riff or under-sheriff of a county shall make or cause to 
be made any alteration in the list of jurors contained in 
the jurors' book, (except in consequence of the church- 
wardens or overseers having been convicted of making 
any wilful omission, or improper insertion or error, in 
which case the justice before whom ihey are convicted 
must certify the same to the clerk of the peace 
of the proper county, &c., who is to cause the list 
to be corrected by giving notice to the sheriff for 
that purpose ;) or, if any sheriff or under-sheriff of a 
county, or any sheriff or secondary of London shall ne- 
glect or refuse to prepare a list of " special jurors'" as 
prescribed by the Act, or shall wilfully insert the 
names of persons not qualified, or omit the names of 
persons qualified as special jurors, or shall neglect or 
refuse to write or cause to be written the several num- 
bers contained in such list upon distinct slips of parch- 
ment or pieces of card as provided by the Act, or shall 
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subtract, destroy, or lose, any of the said slips or pieces, 
or shall not supply such loss within five days after its 
discovery : or if any sheriflF or under-sheriff of a county 
shall neglect or refuse to prepare or keep for inspec- 
tion a copy of the panel in the cases provided for by this 
Act, or to register the service of any juror, or to deli- 
ver to a juror who has served, &c., a certificate of ser- 
vice, or shall fail to deliver to his successor all the 
jurors^ books and lists, delivered over to him by any of 
his predecessors : in all such cases, every euch clerk of 
the peace, clerk of petty sessions, sheriff or under- 
sheriff, sheriff of London or secondary , for every such of- 
fence, shall forfeit the sum of fifty pounds ; one moiety 
thereof to the use of her Majesty, and the other moiety, 
with costs, to such person as shall sue for the same, ei- 
ther by action of debt, bill, information, plaint, &c. 



IMPORTANT TO COUNTY VOTERS. 

Registration of Voters in Counties. — Yesterday and next 
Sunday, the lists of objections are to be published and exhibited at 
the church and chapel doors in the respective parishes where the 
property is situate which gives the qualification ; the lists may be 
seen at the residences of the overseers at all reasonable hours from 
the 5th to the 15th instant inclusive. Those persons who find their 
names objected to, should ascertain if a legal notice has been given 
— that is to say, a notice given to the occupying tenant personally, 
or left at the residence of the voter, unless the words " objected 
to," have been placed against the name by the overseer. The re- 
vising barrister's court is held some time between the 15th of Sep- 
tember and the 25th of October, of which notice is given both by 
advertisement in the principal newspapers, and by printed notices 
on the church and chapel doors in all the parishes in the county. 
-The Times, August 30, 184!2. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE SUMMONING OF JURORS.—PENALTIES FOR 

NON-ATTENDANCE, &c. 

B Y the 13th section of the new Act, 'every writ of * Ventre 
facias Juratores for the trial of any issue whatsoever, 
whether civil or criminal, or on any penal statute, in 
any of the courts in England or Wales hefore men- 
tioned, shall direct the sheriff to return twelve good 
and lawful men of the hody of his county, qualified ac- 
cording to law ; and that every f precept for the return 
of jurors before courts of "Oyer and Terminer," Gaol 
Delivery, the superior criminal courts of the counties 
palatine, and courts of sessions of the peace in Eng- 
land, and sessions of the peace in Wales, shall in like 
manner direct the sheriff to return a proper number of 
good and lawful men of the body of his county, qualified 
according to law, but shall not require them to be re- 
turned from any hundred, or from any particular ve- 
nue^ within the county, and that the want of hundredors 
shall be no cause of challenge, &c. 

• Venire facias Juratores is a "judicial writ," directed to the 
sheriff, wherein it is commanded that he cause a certain number of 
jurors to appear to try any issue whatsoever. 

f Precept— prseceptum (Latin) a command, signifying in this case 
a written mandate for the return of jurors to try causes in any 
of the courts in England and Wales. 

X Venue — vicinetum (Latin) a contiguous place, locus quern vicini 
habitant, (a place inhabited by neighbours ;) signifies the particular 
place, or county, whence a jury is to be sununoned for the trial of 
issues. In some cases " the venue must be laid in,'* as it is termed, 
that is, the jury must be selected from the particular place where 
the facts which are the ground of action were committed ; barris- 
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The ventre is not compulsory, and consequently is of 
no practical use whatever. A second writ follows,^ 
called in the King's Bench a distringas, and in the 
Common Pleas, a habeas corpora juratorum^ command- 
ing the sheriff to distrain upon the lands and chattels of 
the jurors summoned, unless they appear, or to have 
the bodies of the jurors that they may appear ; that is to 
say, those who have been summoned in the venire, but 
who have not appeared, are excused from appearing 
until some later day, nisi prius, ^' unless before" that 
day the justices assigned to hold the assizes shall have 
come to the place appointed to hold the same, &c. 

I may here just observe that the process should 
be directed to the sheriff, and executed and returned 
by the same officer. But where the sheriff is either an 
actual party to the suit, or is so nearly related to the 
prosecutor or defendant that he cannot be thought im- 
partial, the process must be directed to the coroners, or 
to such of them as may be deemed free from bias ; and 
if none of them can be regarded as proper, then to two 
* Elisors named by the court, against whom, for that 
reason, no objection can be admitted to prevail. f 

If there be two sheriffs for a county, and one of them 
be partial, the writ must be directed to the other, and 
not remitted to the coroners, who are employed only 



ters and attomies are privileged to lay and keep the venue in Mid- 
dlesex, or to move it into that county, unless another defendant be 
joined with them. Judges, also, in some actions, are empowered 
to alter the venue, in a view to a more satisfactory trial — a less 
partial verdict 

* Elisors, or e2ec^ar«— persons appointed by the court to select a 
jury, &c. 

f 2 Hawkins, cap. 9, sec. 45. 
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when there is a total iDability in the superior officers, 
which cannot be the case when there is one impartial 
sheriff. 

So, if the under-sheriff be a party to the suit, the 
writ may be directed to the high-sheriff, with the pro- 
viso that the former shall not interfere in its execu- 
tion.* 

When "process" for the return of jurors is directed 
to any coroner, elisor, or other officer, such officer has 
the full power of the sheriff delegated to him ; he has 
access to the jurors' book for the current year, and must 
return names. contained therein, and no others ; but if 
there be no jurors' book for the said year, he may re- 
turn jurors from the jurors' book for the year before the 
current year. 

After the receipt of every such writ of venire facias 
and precept^ every sheriff is bound to return the names 
of men contained in the jurors' book for the current 
year, and no others, with the same power, however, as 
the coroner's, to make their return from the book of the 
year preceding, if there be no jurors' book to be found 
for the current year. 

All sheriffs or other officers, to whom the return of 
juries for the trial of issues before any court of assize or 
Nisi Prius in any county of England, except the coun- 
ties palatine,! may belong, shall, upon their return of 
every writ of ventre facias (except in causes to be tried 



* Bacon's Abridgment, tit. Juries. 

f In a county palatine the record is sent by mittimus to the 
justices there, commanding them to issue the "jury process," and 
when the cause is tried, to send the record back again to the court 
above. 
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at " bar,^'* or in special jury cases) annex a panelf to 
the said writ, containing the names alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with the places of abode and additions, of a 
sufficient number of jurors named in the jurors^ book ; 
and the names of the same jurors shall be inserted in 
the panel annexed to every venire facias, for the trial 
of all issues at the same assizes or sessions of Nisi Prius 
in each respective county ; which number of jurors 
shall not in any county be less than foriy-eight,normore 
ikan seventy-two, unless by the direction of the judges 
of such assizes or sessions, or one of them, who may 
•direct a greater or lesser number, which number shall 
then be returned ; and in the writ of habeas corpora, 
or distringas, it shall not be requisite to insert the 
names of all the jurors contained in such panel, but it 
shall be sufficient to insert in the mandatory parts of 
^uch writs, '* the bodies of the several persons in the 
p anel to this writ annexed named ,^^ or words of the 
like import ; the panels containing the same names as 
those on the panel to the venire facias, their places of 
abode and additions being annexed; and the men 
named in such panels, and no others, shall be summoned 
to serve on juries at the next court of assizes or ses- 
sions of Nisi Prius, for the respective counties parti- 
xiularized in such writs. 

In regard to the return of jurors for the coimties pa^ 

* Trials at har ve those which take place before the several 
judges, 'at the bar of Uie court in which the action is brought. 
Such trials are only allowed in causes which require more than 
ordinary examination and pains-taking. 

f Panel is the term applied to the schedule or roll containing 
the names, &c., of the juiors returned by the sheriff. A piece of 
parchment of an oblong ishape is now used for the purpose. 

D 
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latine, every sheriff or other officer to whom the return 
of juries for the trial of causes in the superior courts of 
such counties may belong, are bound, ten days, at least, 
before the said courts shall be holden, to summon a suf- 
ficient number of men, named in the jurors' book, to 
serve on juries in the said courts ; such number not to 
be less than forty-eight, nor more than seventy- two, 
without the direction of the judge or judges of the said 
courts ; snd such sheriff or other officer shall return a 
list containing the names, alphabetically arranged, and 
the places of abode and additions, of the jurors so sum- 
moned, on the first day of the court holden for the said 
counties ; and such jurors, or a sufficient number of 
them, as the judge or judges shall direct, and no others, 
(except in cases of special juries,) shall be named in 
every panel annexed to every writ of venire facias, 
habeas corpora, and distringas, issued for trial of causes 
in such courts of assize, respectively. 

The sheriff, or other officer to whom the return of 
jurors for the trial of causes in any county in England, 
(except the counties palatine) may belong, is to cause to 
be made out an alphabetical list of the names of all jurors 
contained in the panels to the several writs of venire fa- 
cias, with their places of abode and additions ; and the 
sheriff or other officer to whom the return of jurors in any 
county palatine, or in Wales,* may belong, is to cause to 
be made out a like list of the jurors summoned in such 
counties ; and every such sheriff or other officer must 
keep such list in the office of his under-sheriff or de- 
puty for seven days, at least, before the sitting of the 

• The Courts of Great Session, in Wales, are alx>lished. 
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next court of assize or Nisi Prius, or the next court 
holden for any county palatine, or the next court for 
any county in Wales :* and the parties in all causes to 
be tried in any of such courts, and their respective at; 
tornies shall, on demand, have full liberty to inspect 
such list without payment of fee, dc. 

After the sheriff or other officer has made up the pa- 
nel, the summons of every man to serve on juries (spe- 
cial juries excepted) shall be made, ten days at the 
least before the day on which the juror is to attend, by 
shewing to the man to be summoned, or in case he be 
absent from his usual place of abode, by leaving with 
some person there inhabiting, a note in writing, under 
the hand of the sheriff, or other proper functionary, 
containing the subject-matter of such summons. This 
regulation, however, does not extend to the city of 
Londotiij or the county of Middlesex, concerning which 
city and county it is specially provided, by the 25th 
section of the modern ** Jury Act," that no longer time 
shall be required for the summoning of jurors than 
heretofore by law provided, nor any longer time for the 
return of any writ of venire facias^ 4"^., than heretofore 
required by law. 

As respects the penalties for non-attendance of ju- 
rors, if any person having been duly summoned on any 

* Chester, formerly the key-stone to North Wales, is the oldest 
city in England ; according to Sir Thomas Eliot, it was built by a 
great-grandson of Noah I The Mayor had formerly the power of 
respiting executions without previous application to the Crown. 

f The intermediate time between the summons and attendance 
of jurors in London and Middlesex is six days, and every such juror 
may, therefore, still bo summoned, attached, or distrained, to ap- 
pear within that time ; and unless prevented by illness, must ne- 
cessarily attend, &c. 

D 2 
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kind of jury in any of the courts in England or Wales 
shall fail to attend in pnrsoance of such summons, or 
being thrice called, shall not answer to his name, or if, 
after having been called, he shall not appear, or after 
his appearance shall wilfully withdraw himself from 
the interior or presence of the court, the court may im- 
pose such fine upon every such person (unless some 
sufficient excuse be proved by oath or affidavit) as the 
court shall decide. 

And, the same power is extended to every court of 
Nisi Prius, Oyer and Terminer, Gaol Delivery, and 
Sessions of the Peace, holden for the city of London, 
to fine any person making default when summoned to 
attend upon any kind of jury in any such courts as be- 
fore mentioned. 

The sheriff, or other officer for the return of juries, 
is indemnified for returning the name of any person in- 
cluded in the jurors^ book, although he may not be qua- 
lified or liable to serve ; but if he wilf ally impanel and 
return any man to serve on any jury before any of 
the courts in England or Wales, as aforesaid, (except 
on the grand jury, or on any assizes,) such person's 
name not being inserted in the jurors' book for the 
current year ; or, if such book has not been delivered, 
then in the jurors' book last delivered ; or if any clerk 
of assize, associate, prothonotary, clerk of the peace, or 
other officer of such courts, shall wilfully record the 
appearance of any man who did not really appear — ^the 
court may impose such fine upon every such officer as 
the court shall decide. 

The sheriff, or his under-sheriff, is required to regis- 
ter, from time to time, in alphabetical order, and in 
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proper colamns prepared in the jurors* book for that 
purpose, the services of such persons as shall be sum- 
moned, and shall attend, to serve as jurors on trials be- 
fore any court of assize or Nisi Prius, Oyer and Ter- 
miner, or Gaol Delivery, or in the courts of the counties 
palatine, and also the times of their services ; and every 
man so summoned, and having duly attended, or served 
until discharged by the court, shall, upon application 
before he shall quit the court, receive a certificate, 
which the sheriff or under-sheriff is bound to give him 
on payment of one shilling^ and no more. This provi- 
sion, however, does not extend either to grand, or spe- 
cial jurors, who must apply for a similar certificate to 
the clerk of the peace, who will grant such certificate on 
payment of the fee above-mentioned. 

And, no sheriff, coroner, elisor, or other officer, may, 
on any account whatsoever, excuse any person from 
/serving on juries, and if any such officer take or receive 
any fee or other reward, or promise of fee or reward, 
to excuse any person from serving or being summoned, 
or under any such pretence; or if any bailiff, &c., sum- 
mon any person or persons other than those specified 
in a warrant signed by such sheriff, &c. ; or if any such 
sheriff, &c., shall wilfully transgress in any of such 
cases, or shall summon any juror (not being a special 
juror) less than ten days before the day on which he is 
to attend (except in London and Middlesex^ the court 
may impose such a fine on every such offender, as the 
nature of the offence may warrant, &c. 
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SECTION V. 

DETERMINING THE JURORS. 

The name of each person who shall be empanelled 
and summoned in any court of assize or Nisi Prius, or 
for the trial of issues in the civil courts of the counties 
palatine, with the place of his abode and addition, is to 
be written on a separate piece of parchment or card, 
such pieces of parchment or card being all of equal size. 
These are to be delivered to the associate or prothono- 
tary of the court by the under-sheriff of the county, or 
the secondary of the city of London ; and, under the 
direction and care of such associate or prothonotary, are 
to be put together in a box to be provided for that 
purpose ; from which box, when any issue shall be 
brought on to be tried, such associate or prothonotary 
shall, in open court, draw out twelve of the said parch- 
ments or cards one after another, and if any of the per- 
sons whose names shall be so drawn shall not appear, 
or shall be challenged and set aside, then such further 
number, until twelve men be drawn, who shall appear, 
and after all just causes of challenge allowed, shall re- 
main as fair and indifferent : and the twelve men so 
iirst drawn and appearing, and approved as indifferent, 
their names being marked in the panel, and they being 
sworn, shall be the jury to try the issue ; and the names 
of the men so drawn and sworn shall be kept apart by 
themselves until such jury shall have given in their 
verdict, and the same shall have been recorded, or 
until such jury shall, by consent of the parties, or by 
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leave of the court, be discharged ; after which, the same 
names shall be returned to the box, there to be kept 
with the other names remaining undrawn ; and so on as 
long as any issue remains to be tried.* 

But if any other issue shall be brought on to be tried 
before the jury, sworn as above, shall have brought in 
their verdict, or been diBcharged, the court may order 
twelve more of those that remain undrawn, to be drawn 
for the trial of such other issue.f 

The court is also empowered, where no objection shall 
be made on behalf of the Queen or any other party, to 
try any issue with the same jury that shall previously 
have tried any other issue, without returning their 
names to the box to be re-drawn ; or, if both parties 
agree to withdraw any of the said jurors, or, if any of 
such jurors be justly challenged, or excused by the 
court, the names of such jurors may be set aside, and 
the number may be made up by other names to be drawn 
from the box, who shall appear, and be approved as in- 
diiierent ; and so on as long as any issue remains to be 
tried.! 

The above mode of determining the jurors for any 
particular trial, is termed the **Ballot.** In specicJ jury 
cases, a difierent mode of ballot is pursued. 

* 6 Geo. iv. cap. 5, s. 26. f 6 Geo. iv. cap. 5, s. 26. 
X 6 Geo. iv. cap. 5, s. 86. 



MEMORANDUM. 

Deception. — All deception in the course of life, it indeed nothing 
else but a lie reduced to practicOi and falsehood passing from words 
into things. — Snufh, 
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SECTION VI. 

V 

THE CHALLENGES. AND TALES, 

When the jury shall have been balloted for, either the 
plaintifif or the defendant is at liberty to challenge* 
them, either the whole panel, or any individual of the 
panel. There- are, therefore, two kinds of challenges ; 
namely, first, where the whole jury is excepted to, — 
which is called the " challenge to the array ^^'^ by which 
is meant an objection to the entire jury as it stands 
arrayed in the panel or parchment on which the names 
are written ; and, second, the " challen£(e to the polls, "^^ — 
by which are meant the several individual persons or 
heads in the array, f 

Challenges to jurors are also divided into challenge 
principal or peremptory, and challenge per cause, that 
IS, upon cauise or reason alleged. Challenge principal 
or peremptory is that which the law allows without 
cause alleged or further examination. 1'hus a prisoner 
At the bar arraigned for felony may challenge peremp- 
torily the "number" allowed him by law, one after 
another, alleging no cause but his own dislike; and the 
jurors so challenged must be removed, and others taken 
in place of them. 

For the " peremptory challenge" which is allowed a 
prisoner, when on trial for his life, the following reasons 
are assigned : " As every one must be sensible what 
fiudden impressions and unaccountable prejudices we 

• Challenge, (Latin) ^'calumnfa,*' from the French chalenger, 
t0 object to, &c t Coke's Institutca, 156^ 8« 
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are apt to conceive upon the bare looks and gestures of 
another, and hov^ necessary it is that a prisoner when 
put to defend his life should have a good opinion of his 
jury, the want of which might totally disconcert him, 
the law wills not that he should be tried by any one 
man against whom he lias conceived a prejudice, even 
without being able to assign a reason for such his dis- 
like. Secondly, because upon challenges for cause 
shown, if the reason assigned prove insufficient to set 
aside the juror, perhaps the bare questioning his in- 
difference may sometimes provoke a resentment; to 
prevent all ill consequences from which, the prisoner is 
at liberty, if he pleases, peremptorily to set him aside.'** 
In civil causes there is another species of challenge^ 
called the challenge io the favour, between which and 
the challenge principal (also most used in civil actions,) 
the " books*' draw the following distinction : the chal- 
lenge principal is grounded on such a manifest presump • 
tion of partiality, that if it be found true and allowed, 
it unquestionably sets aside either the whole array or 
the particular juror challenged. Thus where the cause 
assigned carries with it, primd facie, evident marks of 
suspicion either of malice or favour ; as, that a juror is 
of kin to either party ; that he has been arbitrator on 
either side ; that he has an interest in the cause ; that 
there is an action pending between him and the party ; 
that he has taken money for his verdict ; that he has 
formerly been a juror in the same cause ; that he is 
tlie party's master, servant, counseller, steward, or attor- 
ney, or of the same society or corporation with him ; 

* Sir William Blackstone. 
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all these are principal causes of challenge, which, if 
true, cannot be over- ruled. 

Challenges to the favour are when the party hath 
no principal challenge, but objects only some probable 
circumstances of suspicion ; as acquaintance ; interest 
in the thing demanded; eating and drinking at the 
charge of either party ; affinity of either of the parties to 
a juror, as that he had married his daughter ; and other 
causes from which favour or prejudice may be suspected. 
The validity of such challenges, however, must be left 
to the determination of triers, whose office it is to decide 
whether the juror be exceptionable or otherwise.* 

The mode of appointing triers is this : the triers, in 
case the first man called be challenged, are two indifie- 
rent persons named by the court. If, on trying the 
man so challenged, (that is, regarding the objections 
urged against him,) they find him indifferent, he is 
then sworn on the jury ; after which, he and the two 
triers are in like manner to try the next man chal- 
lenged ; and when another juryman shall thus have been 
found indifferent and has been sworn, the two triers 
are superseded, and the two men first sworn on the 
jury become triers of the rest, until a complete jury be 
thus solemnly sworn, and legally constituted. 

If the triers cannot agree, the court may discharge 
them and appoint others; and when there are three 
triers who cannot agree, the court cannot take the ver- 
dict of two, but must discharge them all.f 

The triers, while acting in that capacity, are deemed 

• The triers are both sworn " well and truly to try whether G., 
the juryman challenged, stands indifferent between the plaintiff 
and defendant." f Vide trials per Pais, 79. 
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officers of the court, and are liable to be punished for 
any misdemeanor. * 

Challenges to the polls of the jury are reduced by 
Lord Coke to four heads : namely, propter honoris res- 
pedum (on account of rank) ; propter defectum (on 
account of some defect); propter affectum (on account 
of bias, or being affected towards); and propter delictum 
(on account of some crime.) 

Touching the first kind, propter honoris respectum, 
as when a lord in parliament is impanelled on a 
jury, it should seem that he might be challenged by 
either party, or challenge himself, It will appear, 
however, that all peers are absolutely exempted from 
serving on any jurors whatsoever, as mentioned in a 
former chapter. 

Propter defectum, on account of defect of birth, 
liberty, &c. ; as if a juryman be an alien born, which 
is defect of birth ; or, if he cannot be said to be liber 
et legalis homo, (a free and lawful man,) which is defect 
of liberty ; or if he be not qualified according to law. 
which is defect of estate, and now regulated under the 
statute.! In juries de medietate linguce, neither of these 
objections can be maintained. See, arUe.X 

Propter affectum, for suspicion of bias or partiality. 
This may be made either a principal challenge or a chal- 
lenge to the favour, depending on the degree of suspicion 
evident from the causes of challenge assigned, whether of 
favour or malice, as before explained in discriminating 
between challenges principal and to the favour. 

* See Bacon's Abridgment Tit. Juries. 

f 6 Geo. iv. c. 60, s. 27. 

X Which means, refer to former sections jof this work. 
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Propter delictum is a challenge made on the gronnd 
oi some crime or misdemeanor that affects the juror's 
credit, and renders him " infamous ;" as if he shall have 
been convicted of treason, felony, perjury, or conspi- 
racy, or any infamous offence ; or been attainted of false 
verdict, &c. 

The same reasons which, before the awarding of the 
venire facias^ would have been sufficient to have direc- 
ted that writ to coroners or elisors, instead of the she- 
riff, will be also sufficient to quash the array when it 
shall have been made by any officer of whose partiality 
there are any grounds of suspicion.* 

There can be no challenge either to the array or the 
polls before a full jury shall have appeared, f 

Neither can challenge to the array be made until 
issue be joined.]: 

It is also laid down as a rule, says Bacon, in his 
abridgment, that no juror can be challenged without 
consent after he has been sworn, whether in a criminal 
or civil case, unless for some cause which happened 
after he was sworn. 

Where the Queen is party, observes my Lotd Coke, 
any one employed on her behalf may challenge the array. 



* 3 Black. Com. 359. f Bacon's Abridgment. 

X Booth, 283. Issue and joinder of issue. When the parties in 
a cause come to a point which is affirmed on one side and denied 
on the other, they are said to be at issue ; their differences being at 
last contracted into a single point which must be determined in 
favour of either the plaintiff or defendant. 

When one party denies the fact pleaded by the other who has 
tendered the issue thus, " and this he prays may be inquired of by 
the countnr»" or, '* and of this he puts himself upon the country/' 
the party denying the fact may immediately subjoin, "and the said 
A.B. doth the like." Which done, the issue is said to he joined. 
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in the same manner as in actions between private per- 
sons. 

Again, after challenge to the polls, there can be no 
challenge to the array ; that is, after the jurors have 
been challenged individually , they cannot be challenged 
*• collectively ;" but if the challenge to the array be 
made first, though such challenge be not allowed, the 
party is still at liberty to have his challenge to the 
polls. 

By the new statute for the consolidation, &c. of the 
jury laws, to which I have before referred, the follow- 
ing enactments are made respecting challenges : 

First. That want of qualification (in common jurors) 
as prescribed by the Act, shall be good cause of chal- 
lenge ; and any unqualified person returned as a juror 
shcdl be discharged upon such challenge, if the court be 
satisfied of the fact ; but if any man so returned shall 
be qualified in other respects according to the Act, the 
mere want of freehold shall not in any case, civil or 
criminal, be good cause of challenge, either by the 
crown or by the party, nor as cause for discharging 
the person so returned on his own application. 

Second. That no challenge shall be taken to any 
panel of jurors for want of a knight's being returned 
in such panel, nor any array quashed by reason of any 
such challenge. 

Third. That in all inquests wherein the Queen is a 
party, notwithstanding it be alleged by those that sue 
for the Queen, that the jurors are not indifferent, yet 
such inquests shall notwithstanding be taken ; but if 
they that sue for the Queen challenge any of such jurors, 
they must assign a cause certain for such challenge, 
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the truth of which shall be inquired of according to the 
custom of the court. 

Fourth. No person arraigned for murder or felony 
shall be allowed any peremptory challenge above the 
number of twenty. 

I will now speak of the tales. If, by means of chal- 
lenges, or from any other cause, a sufficient number of 
unexceptionable jurors shall not appear at the trial, 
either party may, at the assizes or Nisi Prius, by virtue 
of Stat. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 6, and other subsequent 
statutes, pray a tales de circumstantibas, '' such persons 
from among those who are standing round," * of such 
persons present in court as are duly qualified to be 
joined to the other jurors to try the cause. 

By the same statute it is further enacted, concerning 
this mode of making up a complete jury, that where a 
full jury shall not appear before any court of assize or 
Nisi Prius, or before any of the superior civil courts of 
the counties palatine, or when, after appearance of a 
full jury, by challenge of any of the parties, the jury is 
likely to remain untaken for default of jurors, every 
such court, upon request made for the Queen, by any 
one thereto authorised or assigned by the court, or on 
request made by the parties, plaintiff or demandant, 
defendant or tenant, or their respective attomies, in 
any action or suit, public or private, shall command the 
sheriff, or other officer or minister, to whom the making 
of the returns shall belong, to name and appoint, as 
often as need be, so many of such other able persons of 
the county there present, as shall make up a full jury ; 
and such sheriff or other minister shall, at such com- 

• 6 Geo. iv. cap. 50, sec. 37. 
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mand of the court, return such men duly qualified as 
shall be present, or can be found to serve on such jury, 
and shall add and annex their names to the former 
panel; provided^ however, that when a " special jury'* 
shall have been struck for the trial of any issue, the 
talesmen shall be such as shall be impanelled upon the 
common jury panel to serve at the same court, if a suf^ 
iicient number of such men can be found; and the 
Queen, by any one so authorised or assigned as afore- 
said, and all and every the parties aforesaid, shall and 
may, in each of the cases aforesaid, have their respec- 
tive challenges to the jurors so added and annexed ; 
and the court shall proceed to the trial of every such 
issue with those jurors who were before impanelled, 
together with the talesmen so added, as if all the said 
jurors had been returned upon the writ or precept 
awarded to try the issue. 

A plaintiff or defendant may have a " tales de cir* 
cumstaniibus ;^* and the statutes which authorise jus- 
tices of Nisi Prius to award a *' tales de circumstantihus^^'' 
extend as well to capital cases as to others ; but such 
a tales cannot be prayed for the Queen upon an indict- 
ment or criminal information without a warrant from 
the attorney-general, or an express assignment from 
the court.* 

A tales is not to be granted where th&^whole jury is 
challenged, &c., but the whole panel, if the challenge 
be made good, is to be quashed, and a new jury re- 
turned ; for a tales consists only of such persons as may 
J)e met with, to supply the places of such of the jurors 

• 2 Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown, cap. 41, sec. 18. 
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as are wanting of the namber of twelve, and is not to 
make 2k fresh jwy* 

In civil cases it is an allowed rule, that the tales must 
be for a less number than the original process ; but in 
capital cases it may be granted for a larger number, 
according to the direction of the court, in order to pre- 
vent the delay which might be occasioned by the 
defendant's exercising his power of making peremp- 
tory challenges, t 

But, should any subsequent tales be necessary in ca- 
pital or other cases, the same must be for a less num- 
ber than the former, except the former be quashed, in 
which case the next may be for the same number. 

A tales may be prayed, as in civil actions, in cases of 
misdemeanor tried by writ of Nisi Prius.^ 

If the issue be to be tried by two counties, and one 
full inquest appear of one county, but an insufficient 
number of jurors of the other county, a tales may be 
awarded to the county where the default is, and not to 
the other. II 

If neither of the parties request a tcUes^ the cause 
must go ofif for want of jurors. § 

Wlien talesmen are added, to complete juries, they 
are sworn in the same manner as the jurors with whom 
they are to act. 

Since the practice was introduced by stat. 3, Geo. II. 
cap. 25, confirmed by the new Jury Act, of empanel- 
ling not less than forty- eight, nor more than seventy- 
two men, for the trial of all common causes, the provi- 

• Lilly's Abridg. 252. f See Hawkins. 

X 3 State Trials, 57. || Trials per Pais, 81. 

§ 1 Strange, 707, 709. 
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8ion& of the statutes respecting a tales have been 
confiied in a great measure to special juries. 

Ic default of special jurymen, should a tales be then 
prajed, it is supplied according to stat. 7 &nd 8 of M^il- 
Ham III. cap. 32, from the panel of common jurymen, 
as s>ecially directed in 6th Geo IV. cap. 50, s. 37. 

^o tales can be prayed if there be not two or more 
speual jurymen then present. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Assessed Taxes. — All persons who are desirous of determining 
their contracts of conaposition for Assessed Taxes on the 5th April, 
1843, must, on or before the 10th day of October, 1842, give no- 
tice in writing of their desire to the assessor or collector of the 
parish, or to the surveyor of the district in which such composition 
shall be payable ; otherwise, by an Act, 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 37, 
all contracts are declared to be continued, with the full benefits 
thereof, for the further term of one year, to the fith of April, 1844; 
and all persons who may have any increase in the articles included 
in their contracts, which they intend to discontinue, must give no- 
tice in writing to the assessor or collector of the parish in which 
they reside, or to the surveyor of the district, on or before the 10th 
day of October, 1842, that it is their intention to discontinue the 
use of such articles on or before the 5th of March, 1 848 ; and they 
must actually cease to keep the same on or before the said 5th of 
March, 1843, otherwise they will be chargeable for the same. 
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SECTION VII. 

CONCERNING "VIEWS." 

And, where in any case, either civil or criminal, or on 
any penal statute, depending in any of the courts of 
record at Westminster, or in the counties palatine, it 
shall appear to any of the respective courts, or to any 
judge thereof in vacation, that it will be proper and 
necessary that some of the jurors who are to try the 
issues in such case, should have view of the place in ques- 
tion, in order to their better understanding the evi- 
dence given upon the trial, in every such case, such 
court, or judge in vacation, may order a rule to be 
drawn up, containing the usual terms, and also requir. 
ing, if the court or judge shall think fit, the party ap- 
plying for the view to deposit in the hands of the 
under-sheriff a sum of money, to be named in the rule, 
i'or payment of the expenses of the view, and com- 
manding special writs of venire facias, distringas^ or 
habeas corpora, to issue, by which the sheriff or other 
minister to whom the said writ shall be directed, shall 
be commanded to have six or more of the jurors named 
in such writs, or in the panels affixed thereto, (who 
shall be alike approved by the parties concerned ; or, 
if they cannot agree, the same shall be chosen by the 
sheriff or such other minister as aforesaid,) at the place 
in question, some seasonable time before the trial, who 
then and there shall have the place in question shown 
to them by two persons in the said writs named, to be 
appointed by the court or judge ; and such sheriff or 



TIEWS. 
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other minister who is to execute such writ, shall, by a 
specal retam upon the same, certify that the view hath 
heei had according to command, mentioning the names 
of tie viewers.* 

Vhere a view shall be so allowed, those men who 
liav3 had the view, or snch of them as shall appear 
upon the jury to try the issne, shall be first sworn, and 
80 Dany only shall be added to the viewers who shall 
so appear, as shall, after all defaulters and challenges, 
male up a sufficient jury of twelve. f 

Ii any case wherein an order for a view shall have 
beei obtained, the judge before whom such case is to 
be tried, is authorised and required, on the application 
of the party obtaining such order, to appoint such case 
to be tried during the attendance and service of the 
said batch of jurors (should there be two sets) in which 
the viewers, or the majority of them, are included. 

When any viewer, having been duly summoned, &c. 
shall make default, either by not attending, in pursu- 
ance of such summons, by not answering to his name 
after being called three several times, or by wilfully 
withdrawing himself, after his appearance, from the 
presence of the court, (unless he supply some reason • 
able excuse, proved by oath or affidavit,) the court is 
authorised and required to set upon such viewer a fine 
of ten pounds, or as much more as the court, under the 
circumstances, shall think right and expedient. 

According to the 22d section of the late Act, as be- 
fore quoted, it would appear to be discretionary in the 
court to grant a view, if satisfied that it is lawful and 

* 6 Geo. iv. cap. 50, sec. 23. f Ditto, sec. 24. 
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necessary ; but in actions of waste and '* quare cianuum 
fregit,'^ * the necessity for a view appearing on the face 
of the pleadings, the motion for it is a motion of course, 
requiring only counsel's signature ; upon which, a rale 
of court is drawn up m term iime^ or a judge's order in 
vacation. In other cases, a special application must 
be made for the rale or order to the court or a judge, 
upon an affidavit of the circumstances ; and it is always 
made a point of the rule or order, that the expenses of 
taking the view shall be equally borne by both parties, 
and that no evidence shall be given on either side at 
the time of taking the same. Before the rule or order 
is drawn up, an application should be made to the op- 
posite attorney, tor the name of his agent, or person 
who is to show the land ; and the names of both '' show- 
ers" should be inserted in the rule or order, and also 
in the writ, with the time and place of meeting for 
taking the view. The rule or order being drawn up, 
a copy of it must be served on the opposite attorney, 
and the original left with the sheriff, together with the 
names of the jurors, if special^ and he will summon 
them ; if common, he will summon such as he thinks 
proper, f 

• Which means — " "Wherefore he hroke the close," &c 
f See to Impey's Practice for a further confirmation of this 
mode of procedure. 



MEMORANDUM. 



The first fault man commits is to take theories for experience ; 
the second, to consider his own experience as that of aH.^'Menzel. 
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SECTION Vllt. 

DUTIES OF JURORS— THE VERDICT, &c. 

So, nrfaen a complete jury has been made op, in tbe 
manier abready described, .tbe jurors are tben sworn 
separately in tbe following form : " You sball well and 
truly try tbe issue joined between tbe parties, and a 
true verdict give, according to tbe evidence — so belp 
YOU God ;" * or if in cfiminai prosecutions, tbe follow- 
ing^ — *^ You shall well and truly try* and true deli- 
verance make, between our sovereign lady the Queen 
and tbe prisoner at tbe bar, whom you sball have in 
charge, and a true verdict give, according to tbe evi- 
dence— ^o belp you Grod." f 

Unless tbe jury can agree immediately as to their 
verdict, after hearing the evidence given upon the 
issue, they are by the law of England, to withdraw 
from the court, and be kept together in some desirable 
adjoining place, without meat or drink, fire or candle, 
and without intercourse with any person, whether inte- 
rested in their decision or not.} 

A proper officer of tbe court ought to be sworn to 
keep them together, and not to suffer any indifferent 
person to speak with them, or either of them. || 

If the jury, after the evidence given to them at the 
bar, eat or drink at their own expense, either before or 
after they have agreed on their verdict, they are at 

* This fonn of oath is designated '' juramestum triationis." 
f While this form is distinguished from the first as " juramen- 
tam pergationis/' &c. X 1 Institutes, 227. || 2 Hale, 296. 
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least finable for so doing, bnt the verdict is not there- 
fore void; but if, before they have agreed on their 
verdict, they eat or drink at the charge of the plaintiff, 
and their verdict be given in his favour, such verdict 
will be void ; but if in such case it be given for the 
defendant, it will not therefore be void ; and so on the 
contrary. 

And if, after they shall have agreed on their verdict, 
they eat or drink at the expense of him in whose favour 
such verdict is to be given, the verdict vvill still be good 
in law. 

All jurors are to be fined for taking any kind of eat- 
able with them from the bar, even though they do not 
use it ; but the verdict will be good notwithstanding. 

With the assent of the justices, however, they may 
both eat and drink. Thus, if either of the jurors fall 
sick before they have agreed on their verdict, then, 
with the consent of the justices, he may have meat or 
drink, and all other things necessary for him, and his 
fellows likewise, at their own cost, or at the joint cost 
of the parties in the suit, if they so agree ; and if such 
parties cannot agree, the justices may permit the jury 
to have both meat and drink for a little, in a view to 
see whether they will concur or not. 

Where the trial is protracted, indeed, the court usu- 
ally grants permission to the jurors to eat and drink 
during the trial, at their individual expense, or at the 
equal expense of both parties. In several of the trials 
for treason, the jurors were usually permitted to eat 
and drink, and retire to rest, attended by the proper 
officer of the court. This irregularity was deemed jus- 
tifiable by the necessity of the case ; — Lord Chief Jus- 
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tice Denman, Lord Chief Justice Tyndal, and Lord 
Abinger, concurring in such expedience. 

Upon the trial of a misdemeanor, where the jury se- 
parated at night without the consent of the defendant, 
a new trial was refused, on the ground that there was 
no suspicion of collusion or improper communica- 
tion.* 

If, after hearing the evidence on a " capital charge," 
one or more of the jurors becomes suddenly incapable, 
through illness, of proceeding to " verdict," the court 
may discharge the jury, charge a new jury with the 
prisoner, and convict him thereby. 

When the jury shall have left the bar, no fresh evi- 
dence can be adduced before them, nor can they recall 
a witness, and make him repeat his evidence, unless it 
be in opm courL\ 

If the plaintiff, after evidence given, and the jury 
shall have quitted the bench and the bar, or any one or 
more persons on his behalf, deliver any letter or letters, 
from him to any of the jury concerning the matter at 
issue, which was not given in evidence, it will render 
the verdict invalid if found for such plaintiff, but not 
if found for the defendant. 

It should be borne in mind that the jury are not per- 
mitted to carry with them any writing which was not 
given in evidence in open court. It seems doubtful, 
however, how far such conduct will avoid the verdict^ 
there being decisions for and against, given according 
to circumstances ; but a juror may give any evidence 
with which he is individually acquainted, either openly 

* Bamewall and Alderson's Reports, vol. ii. 462. 
t Pleas of the Crown, 296. 
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in court, or privately to the jury after they have retired. 
It is usual, however, for jurymen in such cases to apprise 
the court before they are sworn, that they have evi- 
dence to give. 

In all cases the jury must be unanimoua upon their 
verdict : but if they cast lots, or throw at some game 
for it, the court will set it aside.* In the case quoted 
below the jury having sat up all night, agreed in the 
morning to put '' two papers'' into a hat, marked plcdn- 
tiff and defendant^ and in this manner draw lots. 
Plaintiff came out first, and they therefore found for 
him ! This happened to be according to the evidence, 
and the opinion of the judge, but on motion for a new 
trial it was granted. 

But in such cases, it appears that the affidavit of the 
jurymen themselves will not be admitted as evidence, 
such conduct being a very high nnsdemeanor in them 
all : the court must derive their knowledge from some 
other source, such as from some person having seen the 
transaction through a window, and so on. Thus, where 
the jurors being divided equally in opinion, agreed to 
put two half-crowns into a hat, and that the verdict 
should be given according to that half-crown which the 
officer drew out, (which was for the plaintiff, with two- 
pence damages,) the court refused a new trial, because 
the facts were learned by worming them out of a jury- 
man, who confessed all.f 

It is true that a verdict may nevertheless be deter- 
mined by a *' majority" of votes, it being only essen- 
tially necessary that the jury should agree upon their 

* Hale V. Coye, Sir J. Strange, p. 642. 

f See Prior v. Powers, and other similar cases. 
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Terdict, and it beiDg presamable that the votes would 
^e given according to their acquiescence. 

In all cases the verdict is given into the court by 
the foreman of the jury. If the foreman deliver a wrong 
verdict, it may be set aside. 

In causes between party and party, if the court be 
risen, the jury may give b, private verdict before any of 
the judges of the court, after which they may eat and 
drink ; and the next morning, in open court, they may 
either affirm or alter their private verdict, and that 
which is given in court shall stand. 

But in " criminal cases" of life or member, the ver- 
dict must always be given in open court.* 

In all causes, and in all actions, the jury may give 
either a general or a special verdict as well in civil as 
in criminal cases. A general verdict finds generally 
and wholly for one party. A special verdict is where 
the jury are agreed on the fact, {which they find true 
specially,) but reserve some point of law, of which they 
are doubtful, to be determined by the discretion of the 
learned judge who may preside. 

The minutes of a special verdict should be approved 
by the court, it being the peculiar province of the judge 
to take care that the question of law is fairly stated. 
Tbey should likewise be signed by one of the counsel 
for each party, and delivered to the jury before they 
■find their verdict. 

Jurors are to try the " fact," and the judges are to 
ju^e according to the law that ariseth upon the fact ; 
but if jurors will take upon themselves the knowledge 
a £ the law, as well as a decision of the fact, it seems 

• 1 Inst, 227. 
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that they are at liberty to do so. It is usual, however, 
as well as safer, for the jury to find according to the 
direction of the learned judge in matter of law. 

By Stat. 32 Geo. III. c. 60, s. 1, after reciting that 
doubts had arisen, whether, on the trial of an indict- 
ment or information for the making or publishing any 
" LIBEL," it was competent to the jury to give their 
verdict on the whole matter in issue, it is declared that 
on every such trial, the jury may give a general verdict 
of guilty or not guilty upon the whole matter in issue, 
and shall not be required or directed by the court or 
judge to find the defendant guilty, merely on the proof 
of the publication by such defendant of the paper 
charged to be a libel, and of the sense ascribed to the 
same in such indictment or information. 

The second section enacts that, in every such trial, 
the court or judge shall, at their discretion, give their 
opinion and directions to the jury, in like manner as in 
other criminal cases. 

Section 3. That nothing shall extend to prevent the 
jury from finding a " special verdict," as in ordinary 
cases. 

If the jury acquit a prisoner of an indictment of felony 
against manifest evidence, the court may, before the ver- 
dict is recorded, but not after, order them to go out 
again and re-conbider the matter ; but this, by many, is 
thought hard, and seems not, of late years, to have been 
so frequently practised as before. However, it is set- 
tled that the " court" cannot set aside a verdict which 
acquits a defendant of a prosecution properly criminal, 
(as it would appear they may a verdict that convicts 
him,) for having been given contrary to evidence and 
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the directions of the judge ^ or any verdict whatsoever, for 
a mis-trial. &c.* 

So, after the verdict has been once recorded, the jury 
cannot alter it ; but before it is recorded, they may vary 
from their first verdict, and the verdict which is after- 
wards recorded (if there be a second verdict,) shall 
«tand good.f 

And, if the jury cannot agree, — as if one of the jarors 
knoweth in his own conscience the thing to be false, 
which the others affirm to be trae, and so he will not 
agree with them in giving a verdict, the court may, in 
such case, make such order as shall in conscience and 
reason be deemed fit, by awarding a new jury, or other- 
wise, in the same manner as though one or more of the 
jury had died before verdict given. 

Jurors, in all civil causes, are to be paid for their 
attendance ; the amount to be proportioned to the dis- 
tance of the place of trial from their houses, the 6tate 
of the weather, Stc.J 

By 24 Geo. II. c. 18, s. 2, no juryman may take more 
than the sum of money which the learned judge who 
tries the issue may think just and reasonable, not ex- 
ceeding one pownd one shilling, except in cases where a 
" view" shall be directed. 

If the jury find a " special verdict," the charges of 
the jury are borne equally by both parties. § 

♦ 2 Hawkins, c 47—8. 11, 12. f 1 Ins. 227. 

X Bacon's Abridgment, and others. 
§ 2 Leonard's Reports, 174. 
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SECTION IX. 

;additional provisions of the late jury act. 

(6 Geo. iv. cap. 50. &c.) 

TssuB OF New Writs of Venire. — If any plaintiff or 
demandant in any cause at issue in any of ber Majesty's 
courts of record at Westminster, or any defendant in 
any action of quare impedit* or replevin ^^ which shall 
be so at issue, shall sue out any writ of " venire fojoias.^'* 
upon which any writ of habeas corpora or distringas shall 
issue, in order to trial at the next ensuing assizes or 
sessions of Nisi Prius, and shall not proceed to trial at 
the first assizes or sessions after the date (teste) of such 
writ oi habeas corpora or distringas \ in every such case, 
(except when a view shall be directed,} such plaintiff, 
demandant, or defendant, whenever he shall think fit 
to try such issue at any ot^er assizes or sessions of Nisi 
Prias, shall sue forth a fresh xorit of verwre facias^ com- 
manding the sheriff to return anew ** twelve good and 
lawful men^^ of the body of his county, qualified accord- 
ing to law, the rest of the writ proceeding in the usual 
manner ; which writ being duly returned^ a writ of Ao- 

* Quare impedit^ (Latin,) **- wherefore he hinders^** is a writ or 
action which the purchaser of an advowson may have against a. 
person iwho hinders or disturbs him in his right of advowson, by 
presenting a clerk (clergyman) when the church is void. 

f Replevin, replegiare, (Latin) thus: — re, back again, and j^^e- 
vinot a pledge ; (a taking back of the pledge) is a remedy or action 
granted in cases of distress for rent. The person availing himaelf 
of this remedy must give security to the sheriff, that, on the good.s 
distrained being delivered up to him, he will prosecute the action 
against the distraining party. 
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beas corpora or distringas shall issue, upon which such 
plaintiff, demandant, or defendant, may proceed to 
trial, as if no former venire facias had been prosecuted ; 
and if any defendant, or tenant, in any action depend- 
ing in any of the said courts, shall be disposed to bring 
to trial any issue joined against him, where, by the 
practice of the court, he may do the same by proviso^* 
he may in the term next preceding such intended trial, 
sue out a fresh venire facias to the sheriff by proviso^ 
and prosecute the same as effectually as if no former 
writ of venire facias had been sued out or returned in 
th^ same cause. 

Indictments for High Treason, &c. — When any 
person is indicted for high treason, or misprision of 
treason, in any court, except the court of Queen's 
Bench, a list of the '' petty jury,"' with the names, pro- 
fessions, and places of abode of the jurors, shall be 
given at the same time that the copy of the indictment 
is delivered to the party indicted, which shall be ten 
days before the arraignment, and in the presence of 
two or more credible witnesses ; and when any person 
is indicted for high treason, or misprision of treason in 
the court of Queen^s Bench, a copy of the indictment 
shall be delivered within the time and in manner 
aforesaid ; but the list of the '* petty jury," made out 
418 aforesaid, may be delivered to the party indicted at 

• The trial by " proviso" is where the plainti^ in an action de- 
sists in prosecuting his suit, and doth not bring it to trial in pro- 
per time. The defendant in such case may take QxxitL venire facias 
to the sheriff, which hath in it these words, ** proviso quod" &c., 
that is, provided that, if plaintiff take out any writ to that purpose, 
the sheriff shall summon but one jury upon them both ; and this is 
called going to trial by proviso. It has been seldom resorted to of 
late. 
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any time after the arraignment, so as it be delivered 
ten days before Hie day of trial ; provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend to any indict- 
ment for high treason in compassing and imagining the 
death of the King, or for misprision of such treason* 
where the overt act or acts alleged in the indictment 
shall be " assassination," or killing of the King, or any 
direct attempt against his life or person,* whereby his 
life may be endangered or his person suffer bodily 
harm ; or to any indictment for high treason for coun- 
terfeiting his Majesty's coin, the great seal, or privy 
seal, his sign manual, or privy signet ; or to any indict- 
ment of high treason, or proceedings thereupon, against 
any offenders, who, by any Act or Acts now in force,, 
are to be indicted, tried, &c. with similar evidence, and 
in the manner used and allowed against offenders for 
counterfeiting his Majesty's coin of the realm. 

Two SETS OP Jurors. — Touching Judges^ Powers, 
In any county in which the judges of assize in England^ 
or the justices of the superior courts of the counties 
palatine, shall think fit so to direct, the sheriff or other 
minister to whom the return of the ** venire facias ^^^ or 
other process for the trial of causes at nisi prius, belongs 
shall summon and impanel such number of jurors, not 
exceeding one hundred and forty-four, as such judges 
or justices shall think fit to direct, to serve indiscri- 
minately on the criminal and civil sides ; and when such 
judges or justices shall so direct, the sheriff or other 
minister shall divide such jurors equally into two sets, 
the first of which sets shall attend and serve for so 

• Refer to articles on the " Law of Treason" and the " Punish- 
ment of Death" contained in the latter part of this work. 
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many days at the beginning of each assize, as such 
judges shall, within a reasonable time before the com- 
mencement thereof, think fit to direct ; and the other 
of which sets shall attend and serve for the residue of 
such assize. And such sheriff or other minister shall, 
in the summons to the jurors in each of such sets, spe- 
cify whether the juror named therein is in the first or 
second set, and at what time his attendance will be re- 
quired ; and such sheriff or other mipister shall, upon 
his return of every such writ or process, annex thereto 
a panel containing the names, alphabetically arranged, 
with the additions and places of abode of the jurors in 
each of such sets ; and during the attendance and ser- 
vice of the first of such sets, the jury on the civil side 
shall be drawn from the names of the persons in that 
sat, and during the attendance and service of the second 
of such sets, from the names of the persons in such 
second set.* 

JORORS MAT BB FiNED FOR NoN-ATTENDANCB BY 

Sheriffs and Coroners. — If any person, having been 
duly summoned and returned to serve as a juror in 
any county in England or Wales, or in London, upon 
any inquest or inquiry before any sheriff or coroner, or 
before any commissioners appointed under the great 
seal, or the seals of the court of exchequer, the courts 
of the counties palatine, shall not, after being openly 
called three times, appear and serve as a juror, every 
such sheriff, or, in his absence, the under-sheriff or se- 
condary, and such coroner and commissioners respec- 
tively, are authorised and required (unless some rea- 
sonable excuse be proved on oath or affidavit) to 

• See Section 22, said Act. 
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impose such fine upon every such defaulter as they 
shall think fit, not exceeding five pounds ; and every 
such sheriff, coroner, &c. shall make out and sign a 
certificate, containing the -Christian and surname, resi- 
dence, and trade or calling, of every such defaulter, 
together with the amount of the fine imposed, and the 
cause thereof, and shall transmit such certificate to the 
clerk of the peace for the county, riding, or division, 
in which every such defaulter shall reside, on or before 
the first day of the next ensuing quarter sessions ; and 
every such clerk of the peace is required to copy the 
fines so certified on the roll on which all fines and for- 
feitures imposed at such quarter sessions shall be co- 
pied ; and the same shall be levied as if they were part 
of the fines imposed at such quarter sessions.* 

Jurors may be Fined for non-attendance in Infe- 
rior Courts — Each juror duly summoned and re- 
turned to serve upon any jury for the trial of any cause 
or criminal prosecution, to be tried in any court of re- 
cord within the city of London, other than the superior 
courts mentioned in the Act, or in any other liberty, 
franchise, city, borough, a town, who shall not appear 
and serve on such jury, (after having been openly 
called three times, and proof having been made on oath 
of such defaulter having been duly summoned,) shall 
forfeit, for every such default, such fine, not exceeding 
forty shillings, nor less than twenty shillings, as the 
presiding judge shall deem reasonable to impose, unless 
some just •cause for absence be proved by oath or affi- 

* See section 53 of the Act ; but, in order to ascertain the pecu- 
liar construction of the section, refer to the former part of this 
work* 
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davit to the satisfaction of the court ; and if any person 
so fined shall refuse to pay such fine to the person au- 
thorised by the court to receive it, such court may, by 
its order, signed by the proper officer thereof, cause 
such fine to be levied by distress and sale of the goods 
and chattels of such defaulter, the overplus money 
which shall remain after payment of such fine, and the 
charges of such distress and sale, being rendered to the 
person whose goods have been so distrained and sold. 
And the fines so imposed, when received or levied, 
shall be paid to the proper officer of the liberty, &c. in 
which the court was holden, to be applied in the same 
manner as other fines imposed in courts within the same 
liberty,* &c. 

Fines may be Imposed by the Supebiob Courts. — 
All fines imposed under the Act, by any of the *' courts 
of record" at Westminster, or any of the superior 
courts, civil or criminal, of the counties palatine, or by 
any court of assize, Nisi Prius, Oyer and Terminer, or 
Gaol Delivery, or by any court of session in England 
or Wales, shall be levied and applied in the same man- 
ner as any other fines imposed by the same courts ; and 
all other penalties created by the Act (for which no 
other remedy is given) shall, on conviction of the offen- 
der before any one justice of the peace within his juris- 
diction, be levied, unless forthwith paid, by distress and 
sale of the offender's goods and chattels, by warrant, 
under the hand and seal of such justice, who is autho- 
rised to hear and examine witnesses, on oath or affir- 
mation, on any complaint, and to determine the same, 
and mitigate the penalty if he think fit, to the extent of 

* See sections 55, 56, and ^^S. 
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one moiety thereof ; and all penalties, the application 
of which is not particularly directed by the Act, shall 
be paid to the complainant ; and for want of sufficient 
distress the offender shall be committed, by the warrant 
of such justice, to the common gaol or house of correc- 
tion, for such term, not exceeding six calendar months, 
as such justice shall think proper, unless the penalty be 
sooner paid.* 

Suits against persons for things done in pursu-? 
ANGE OF Act. — If any suit or action be prosecuted 
against any person for any thing done in pursuance of 
this Act, such person may plead the " general issue a^^ 
and give the Act and the special matter in evidence ; and 
if a verdict pass for the defendant, or the plaintiff be- 
come non-suit, or discontinue the action after issue 
joined, or if, upon demurrer or otherwise, judgment be 
given against the plaintiff, the defendant shall recover 
double costs, and have the like remedy for the same as 
any other defendant ; and, though a verdict be given 
for the plaintiff in such action, he shall not have costs 
against the defendant, unless the judge before whom 
the trial shall have been holden certify his approbation 
of the action and verdict, f 

Limitation of Suits, and Venue. — All actions, &c. 
commenced against any person for any thing done in 
pursuance of this Act, must be laid and tried in the 
county where the fact was committed, and be com- 
menced within six calendar months after, and not 
otherwise ; written notice to be given to defendant one 

« See section 65, 

f For the fonn of conviction before a justice, as prescribed by 
56th section, See page 184 of this work. 
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calendar month at least before the commencement of 
the action. 

Attaints — Section 60 of the new Act, utterly 
abolishes all '* attaints," * or inquests to inquire con- 
cerning the validity of other inquests. 

EicBRAOfRT. — Section 61 enacts, that, notwithstand- 
ing any thing in this Act contained, every person who 
shall be guilty of the offence of embracery.f and every 
juror who shall wilfully or corruptly consent thereto, 
shall and may be proceeded against by indictment or 
information, and be punished by fine and imprisonment, 
in like manner as every such person and juror might 
have been before the passing of said Act. 

Neither the party himself, his counsel, attorney, nor 
any other person, can justify any under-current prac- 
tices, with a view to influence a jury, whether by giv- 
ing them money or promising them entertainment, &c. 
menacing them, or instructing them in the cause pre- 
viously to the trial 4 

It is an offence to give money to a juror after the 
verdict, unless it be openly and fairly given to all alike, 
in consideration of the expenses of their journey, and 
trouble of their attendance. 

* It will be only necessary to observe, that " attaint* was a pro- 
cess commenced against a former jury for bringing in a &lse 
verdict, that so the judgment following thereupon might be either 
confirmed or reversed, as the case might be. 

f Embracery is an attempt to " prejudice*' a jury corruptly to 
one side by promises, et cetera. The punishment for the embracer, 
or person so offending, &c. is by fine and imprisonment ; and for 
the juror so embraced, if it be by taking money, the punishment is, 
(by various statutes from Edward III. to Elizabeth) perpetual in- 
famy, imprisonment for a year, and forfeiture of tenfold value. 
4. Blackstone's Commentaries, 140. 

X 1. Hawkins's Fleas of the Crown, c.85. 

e2 
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It is embracery for a person by underhand means to 
procure himself or another to be sworn of a tales, in order 
to serve one side. 

It is criminal in a juror to endeaYour to prevail with 
his brother jurors to give a verdict for one side, by any 
practices whatsoever, except only by exhortations from 
the general obligations of conscience to give a true 
verdict* 

* Hawkins, and others. 



MEMORANDUM. 

It may startle our readers to be told, what we now state from 
an official document presented to Parliament last Session, that a 
greater sum is paid in salaries and emoluments to the Poor-law 
officers than is expended in the actual maintenance of our poor ! 
We distinctly repeat it, a far larger amount is annually disbursed 
among the officers who administer this law, than is appropriated 
to feed, clothe, and harbour the unhappy beings who obtain in-door 
relief! In other words, more than half of the money assessed upon 
the public under the pretext of affording succour and homes to the 
many hundreds of thousands of paupers of the kingdom, goes to 
pay the precious set of scoundrels who are employed to distribute 
the public alms ! We do not include in this view of the subject 
(for it is made a distinct item in the vouchers we refer to) the ex- 
penditure upon out-door reliefl Yes, of every pound we severally 
pay, more than eleven shillings go into the pockets of, perhaps, 
taking them as a body, the most unmanly and unfeeling creatures 
of the earth.— -i^^e. [This averment seems to want confirmation. 

£d. 
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SECTION X. 

CONCERNING SPECIAL JURIES. 

With respect to special juries, it is enacted by the 
dOth section of the statute lately passed, that it shall 
be lawful for her Majesty's courts of Queen's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at Westminster, re- 
spectively, and for the judges of the courts of the coun- 
ties palatine, upon motion made on behalf of the 
Queen, or upon the motion of any prosecutor, relator * 
plaintiff, or demandant, or of any defendant or tenant, 
in any case whatsoever, whether civil or criminal, or 
on any penal statute, excepting only indictments for 
treason or felony, depending in any of the said courts, 
to order and appoint a ** special jury'' to be struck be- 
fore the proper officer of each respective court, for the 
trial of any issue joined in any of the said courts, and 
triable by a jury, in such manner as the said courts re- 
spectively have usually ordered the same, &c. 

The next following section prescribes the qualifi- 
cations necessary for special jurors in English and 
Welch counties, and in London, as follows : — 

Every person who shall be described in the jurors' 
book for any county in England or Wales, or for the 
county of the city of London, as an esquire, or of still 
higher degree, or as a banker or merchant, shall be 
qualified and liable to serve on '* special juries'' in every 
such county in England and Wales, and in London, re- 

* I may here mention that Relator^ is from the Latin,— a re- 
hearser, or teller ; applied, for the most part, to an informer. 
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spectively ; and the sheriff of every county in England 
and Wales, or his under-sheriff, and the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, or their secondary, shall, within ten days after the 
delivery of the jurors' book for the current year to 
either of them, take from such book the names of all per- 
sons who shall be described therein as esquires, or men 
of higher degree, or as bankers or merchants, and shall 
cause such names to be fairly copied out in alphabeti- 
cal order, with their places of abode and additions, in 
a separate book to be subjoined to the jurors^ book, 
which list shall be called the '* special jurors' list;" 
and shall prefix to every name in such list its proper 
number, beginning the numbers from the first name, 
and continuing them in regular arithmetical series 
down to the last name ; and shall cause the said seve- 
ral numbers to be written upon distinct pieces of parch- 
ment, being of equal size; and after all the said 
numbers shall have been so written, shall put the 
same together in a separate drawer or box, and shall 
there safely keep the same to be used for the purpose 
after-mentioned. 

And, whenever any of the courts or judges above 
mentioned shall order a " special jury^' to be struck 
before the proper officer, such officer shall appoint a 
time and place for the nomination of such special jury ; 
and a copy of the rule of court and of such officer's 
appointment, shall be served on the under-sheriff of 
the county in England or Wales, in which the trial is 
to be £ad ; or on the secondary of the city of London, 
if the trial is to be had there, and also on all the par- 
ties who have usually been served with the same re- 
spectively in the accustomed manner ; and the said of- 
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ficer, at the time and place appointed, being attended 
by such under-sheriff or secondary, or his agent, who 
are required to bring with them the jurors' book, and 
such special jurors' list, and all the numbers so written 
on distinct pieces of parchment or card as aforesaid, 
shall, in the presence of all the parties in the cases, 
and of their attomies, (if such parties or attomies, all 
or any of them, choose to attend, or if not, then in their 
absence,) put all the said numbers into a box, to be 
provided for that purpose, and after haying shaken 
them together, shall draw out of the box forty-eight of 
the said numbers, one after another, and shall, as each 
number is drawn, refer to the corresponding number in 
the special jurors' list, and read aloud the name design 
nated by such number ; and if at the time of so reading 
any name, either party, or his attorney, shall object 
that the person whose name shall have been so referred 
to, is in any manner incapacitated from serving on the 
said jury, and shall then and there prove the same to 
the satisfaction of the said officer, such name shall be 
set aside, and such officer, instead thereof, shall draw out 
of the box another number, and shall in like mannet 
refer to the corresponding number in the said list, and 
read aloud the name designated thereby, which name 
may be in like manner set aside, and other numbers 
and names shall in every such case be resorted to, ac- 
cording to the mode before described for the purpose of 
supplying names in the places of those set aside, until 
the whole number of forty- eight names not liable to 
be set aside shall be so drawn out and designated.* 

* 6 Geo. iv., cap. 50^ s. 32. 
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If in any case it sliall happen that the whole number 
of forty-eight names cannot be obtained from the spe- 
cial jurors' list, in such case the said officer shall fairly 
and indifferently take, according to the mode of nomi> 
nation heretofore pursued in nominating ** special ju- 
ries," such a number of names from the general furors* 
book, in addition to those already taken from the spe- 
cial jurors' list, as shall be required to make up the full 
number of forty -eight names, all of which shall be 
deemed special jurors.* 

And the said officer shall afterwards make out for 
each party a list of the forty-eight names, with their 
places of abode and additions, and after having made 
out such list, shall return all the numbers so drawn 
out, together with those remaining undrawn, to the 
under-sheriff or secondary, or his agent, to be kept for 
future use.f 

And all the subsequent proceedings for reducing the 
said list, and all other matters whatsoever relating to 
** special juries,^' shall continue in force as heretofore, 
except when expressly altered by the Act; and all 
the fees heretofore payable on the striking of special 
juries, shall continue to be paid in the accustomed man- 
ner. X 

Notwithstanding the above enactments, it is pro- 
vided by the ddd section, that nothing shall prevent 
the parties in any cause, or their attornies, from con- 
senting to have a "special jury" nominated according 
to the mode used before the passing of the Act, and 
that upon a consent to that effect signed by each party 

♦ 6 Geo. iv. cap. 50, s. S2. 

I See the uiw Act, cap., and section. X Fide tht' same. 
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or his attorney, being communicated to the proper of- 
ficer, he may nominate a special jury for the trial of 
every such cause, according to the mode used before 
the passing of the Act. 

The old method of striking '* special juries," which 
may be still resorted to by consent as above mentioned, 
is as follows : when either of the parties wishes to have 
a special jury struck, he gives a brief to counsel for 
that purpose, which is then cairied to the clerk of the 
rules, who draws up the rule. When the rule is drawn 
up, an appointment is had at . the Master^s, in the 
Queen^s Bench, or the Prothonotary's, in the Common 
Pleas, and a copy of the rule and appointment served 
on the attorney of the opposite party, and on the deputy- 
secondary, if in London, or sheriff, if in Middlesex or 
any other county ; the deputy-secondary or sheriff ac- 
cordingly attends the Master or Prothonotary with the 
jurors' book, and the Master, in the presence of both 
parties, names forty-eight out of the above book. When 
the list of forty-eight is made out, an appointment is 
had from the Master, on which the attomies on both 
sides attend the Master and strike out twelve on each 
side ; the remaining twenty-four are returned to try the 
issue, and a special distringas issues for that pur- 
pose. If the attorney for either part^ does not attend, 
the Master will strike out twelve names for him that 
is absent.* 

The same special jury may, by consent in writing of 
the parties to causes or their attomies, try any number 
of causes, f 

Upon the application of any person who shall have 

♦ Tidd's Practice. f 6 Geo. iv., cap. 50. sec. S3. 
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served upon one or more '* special juries," at any as- 
sizes or sessions of Nisi Prius, the court, if it think fit, 
may discharge such man from serving upon any other 
special jury during the same assizes or sessions. 

Where any special jury shall be ordered by any rule 
of court to be struck by the proper officer of such court, 
in any cause arising in any county of a city or a town,* 
except the city of Liondon, the sheriff or sheriffs thereof, 
or the under-sheriff respectively, shall be commanded 
by such rule to bring, or cause to be brought, before 
the proper officer of the court, the books, or lists of 
persons qualified to serve on juries within such county 
of a city or a town ; and in every such case, the jury 
shall be taken and struck out of such books or lists in 
the manner heretofore used and accustomed. And this, 
in the 33d section. 

The person or party who shall apply for a '' special 
jury" must pay the fees for striking such jury, and all 
the expenses of the trial by the same, and will not have 
any further allowance upon taxation of costs than he 
would have been entitled to if the cause had been tried 

* The stat 3 Geo., i. cap. 15, for the regulation of the office of 
sheriff, enumerates twelve cities and five towns, which, heingcouD'^ 
ties of themselves, are termed "counties of cities or towns," and 
have, consequently, their own sheriffs. The cities (London ex- 
cepted,) are : 

1 — Chester. 5 — Exeter. 9— Norwich. 

2 — Bristol. 6 — Gloucester. 10— Worcester. 

8— Coventry. 7— Litchfield. 11— York. 

4^Canterhury. 8 — Lincoln. 

The Towns are : 
1 — Hull. 8 — Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 5— Southampton. 

2 — Nottingham. 4 — Poole. 6— Cirencester. 

[Upon what authority Cirencester has heen added, in Impey's 
Sheriff, does not satisfactorily appear ; no mention being made of 
any. £d.] 
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by a common jury, unless the judge, before whom the 
cause is tried, shall, immediately after the verdict, 
'' certify,'' under his hand, upon the back of the record, 
that the cause was a proper one to he tried by a special 
jury ; that is to say, it was such a cause as required a 
special jury. And this is provided by the 34th section 
of the Act. 

About the allowances to '* special jurors," it is en- 
acted by the 35th section, that no such juror shall be 
allowed to take, for serving on any such jury, more 
than such sum as the judge who tries the issue shall think 
just and reasonable, and which shall not exceed the sum 
of one pound one shilling, except in cases wherein a 
** view^' is directed, and shall have been had by such 
juror. 

In section vii. of this work will be found sode obser- 
vations on that topic — ^namely, Views, Viewers, &c. 



MEMORANDA. 

Party Spirit.— Those who are actuated hy a spirit of parly 
themselves, are sure to attribute similar feelings to others ; they 
cannot imagine that a man can be zealous and in earnest, without 
feeling an antipathy to those who differ from him. • • • 

The Church of Christ has no deadlier enemies than those who 
seek to divide it into parties, and who are always looking out for 
points of difference rather than those of agreement. — Dr, Burton, 

The surest way to prevent seditions (if the times do bear it) is 
to take away the matter of them; for if there be fuel prepared, it 
is hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall set it on fire. 
^--Lord Bacon, 
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SECTION XI. 

JURIES DE MEDIETATE LINGUiE. ' 

It has been before noticed that an alien indicted or 
impeached of any felony or misdemeanor, is entitled to 
be tried by a jury *' de medietate linguae f ^ and I have 
shown that it is enacted by the 47th section of 6 Geo. 
IV. cap. 50, that on the prayer of every alien so in- 
dicted or impeached, the sheriff or other proper minister 
shall, by command of the court, return for one half of 
the jury a competent number of aliens, if so many 
there be in the town or place of trial, &c. Thus much 
is provided by chapter the third. 

The trfal ''cfe mecKetate iingucB*^ was given by statute 
28 Edward III. cap. 13; before which it was only to be 
obtained by the King^s grant. This mode of trial is 
now used in cases in which one party is a foreigner, 
the other a denizen. 

When the plaintiff is an alien, and defendant a denizen, 
the plaintiff, before the grant of the ** venire," should 
cause to be stated on the roll that he is an alien bom, 
and pray process according to the statute ; furthermore 
it should be stated where he was bom, in order that 
persons of the same country may be upon the jury, if 
such can be found; but if this be not stated before the 
** venire^' is awarded, it cannot be inserted afterwards, 
neither shall such alien be empowered to challenge the 
array (or polls) for such omission. 

If the defendant be an alien, on notice given, by his 
attorney, to the plaintiff or his attorney, the plaintiff 
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must enter it on the roll, to have a trial '* de medietate 
ImgutF^'* at his peril.* 

The return of the venire for the summons of a jury 
'' de medietate lingucB^^ ought to show which of the jury 
are aliens, and which denizens ; and a full number of 
each must appear to be sworn; and it was decided, 
before the passing of the recent Act, that if a full 
number of six denizens and six aliens do not appear, 
the justices of Nisi Prius might, by construction of the 
statutes which give a ^^Ujdes de circwmtanUhus^'*\ 
award such a tales for so many denizens and aliens as 
might be wanting. 

^* Medietas linguce^" is allowed in petty treason, murder, 
and felony; but for high treason, an alien must be 
tried by the common law, and not per medietaJtem lin- 
gu(B.X 

A "grand jury^' ought not to be (is medietate lingtus 
in any case. || 

A jury almost like to that *' de medietate Ivnguts'*'* is 
allowed in other cases besides those of aliens ; as on a 
jus patnmatus^^ the jury must consist of six clergymen, 
and six laymen. So, also, on a criminal trial in the 
University courts, the jury must be half qualified men 
of the county, and half matriculated laymen of the 
University. 

So, an alien cannot have a jury in right of his exe- 
cutorship or administration to a deceased person, unless 
in point of fact, such deceased was an alien himself. 

* Trials per Pais, 245. f Refer to chapter vii. 

X Dyer, 144. || Wood's Institutes. 

§ Latin: — A jury to inquire who is rightful patron of a church. 
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ADDENDA* 

THE FORM OF "WARRANT" FOR RETURNING LISTS 

OF JURORS. 

County of) To the High Constable [or, To 

> , one of the High Constables] of 

to wit. 3 the Hundred [Lathe, Warpentake, or other 
like District"! of , 

within the County aforesaid. 

" These are to require you, within fourteen days after 
the receipt liereof, to issue and deliver (in the form 
hereunto annexed, or as near thereto as may be,) 
your precepts to the churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor of the several parishes, and to the overseers 
of the poor of the several townships within your con- 
stablewick, requiring them to make out and return 
true lists of jurors, and you are at the same time to 
annex to each precept a sufficient number of the 
forms of returns left herewith ; and if you find that 
the number now left with you is not sufficient for all 
the places in your constablewick, you are to apply to 
me for more ; and you are further required to attend 
at a petty sessions, in the last week of September neiAy 
(of which you shall have due notice) and such lists 
as you shall there receive you are to deliver to the 
next court of quarter sessions for this county, (riding, 
or division,) on the first day of its sitting, and at the 
same time to make oath of your receipt of such lists, 
and tiiat no alteration has been made therein since 
your receipt of them." 
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'* If there is any parish within your constablewick that 
has no overseer of the poor except the churchwar- 
dens, you are in such case to treat them as the 
churchwardens and overseers of such parish, and to 
direct your precept, together with a sufficient num- 
ber of forms of return, to them accordingly ; and if 
there is any parish or township which extends into 
Any other constablewick besides your own, you are to 
treat every such parish or township as within your 
constablewick, provided the principal church of such 
parish or township is situated within your constable- 
wick, and you are to issue your precepts with a suffi- 
cient number of forms of return accordingly ; and 
these several matters you are in nowise to omit, upon 
the peril that shaU ensue. 

'* Given under my hand, at in the 

said county, the day of 

in the year 

Clerk of the Peace, 
for the said County, [Riding, cr Division.] 



THE FORM OF " PRECEPT" FOR RETURNING LISTS 

OF JURORS. 

County of "^ 

To the churchwardens and ' overseers 

to wit. \oi the poor of the parish [or, To the 

Hundred I overseers of the poor of the township] of 

of J 

*« By virtue of a warrant from the clerk of the peace of 
the said county, (riding, cr division,) unto me di- 
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rected, you are hereby required to make out, before 
the first day of September next, a true list in writing, 
in the form hereunto annexed, containing the names 
of all men, being natural born subjects of the Queen, 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty, residing 
within your parish, (or township,) qualified to serve 
on juries ; that is to say, of every such man who has 
in his own name, or in trust for him, a clear income 
of ten pounds by the year, in lands or tenements, 
whether of freehold, copyhold, or customary tenure, 
or of ancient demesne, situate in the said county, or 
in rents issuing out of any such lands or tenements, 
or in such lands, tenements, and rents, taken to- 
gether, in fee simple or fee tail, or for his own life, 
or for the life of any other person ; and also of eveiy 
such man who has a clear income of twenty pounds 
by the year in lands or tenements situate in the said 
county, held by lease for the absolute term of twenty- 
one years, or some longer term, or for any term of 
years determinable on any life or lives ; and also of 
every such man who is a householder in your parish, 
(or township,) and is rated or assessed to the poor 
rate, or to the inhabited house duty, on a value of 
not less than twenty pounds, (if in Middlesex, thirty 
pounds,) and also of every such man who occupies a 
house in your parish (or township) containing not 
less than fifteen windows ; and you are required to 
make out the said list in alphabetical order, and to 
write the Christian and surname of every man at full 
length, and the place of his abode, his title, quality, 
calling, or business, and the nature of his qualifica- 
tion, in the proper columns of the forms hereunto 
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annexed, according to the specimens given in such 
columns for your guidance.'* 
'' And if you have not a sufficient number of forms, you 
must apply to me for more ; and in order to assist 
you in making out the list, you are to refer to the 
poor rate, and you may, if you think proper, apply 
to any collector or assessor of taxes, or any other 
officer who has the custody of any house tax, land 
tax, or other tax assessment for your parish, (or 
township,) and take from thence the names of men 
so qualified ; and in making such list, you are to omit 
the names of all peers, all judges, all clergymen, all 
Roman Catholic priests who shall have duly taken 
and subscribed the oaths and declaration required by 
law ; all ministers of any congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters, whose place of meeting is duly registered, 
provided they follow no secular occupation, except 
that of a schoolmaster, and produce to you a certifi- 
cate of some justice of the peace, of their having 
taken the oaths and subscribed the declaration re- 
quired by law ; all sergeants and barristers at law, 
all members of the society of doctors of law, and all 
advocates of the civil law, if actually practising, and 
all attomies, solicitors, and proctors, if actually prac- 
tising, and having taken out their annual certificates ; 
all officers of the courts of law and equity, and of the 
admiralty and ecclesiastical courts, if actually exer- 
cising the duties of their respective offices ; all coro- 
ners, all gaolers, and keepers of houses of correction ; 
all members and licentiates of the royal college of 
Physicians in London^ all members of the royal col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, Edinburgh^ and Dub- 
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lin, and apotbecaries certificated by th6 court of ex- 
aminers of the Apothecaries' company, if actually 
practising as physicians, surgeons, or apotbecaries, 
respectively ; all officers of the navy ahd army on 
full pay ; all pilots licensed by the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, Kingston-upon-Hull» or Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and all masters of vessels in the buoy 
and light service employed by either of those corpo- 
rations ; and all pilots licensed by the lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports, or under any Act of Parliament, 
or charter for the regulation of pilots in any other 
port; all the household servants of her Majesty ; all 
officers of customs and excise ; all sheriff's officers, 
high constables, and parish clerks ; and also all per- 
sons exempt by virtue of any prescription, charter, 
grant, or writ" 
" And when you have made out such lut, you are au- 
thorised to order a sufficient number of copies thereof 
to be printed, the expense of which printing will be 
allowed you by the parish (or township) ; and you 
are required, on the three first Smtdays in September 
next, to fix a copy of such list, signed by you, on the 
principal door of every church, chapel, or other 
public place of religious worship within your parish 
(or township), and also to subjoin to every such 
copy, a notice to the following effect, inserting the 
time and place, of which you shall be previously 
informed : ' Take notice, that all objections to the 
foregoing list will be heard by the justices in petty 
sessions, on the day of September next, at 

the hour of , at ;' and you 

must allow any inhabitant of your parish {or town- 
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ship) to inspect the original list, or a true copy of it, 
during the three first weeks of September nent, gratis; 
and you are also further required to produce the 
said list at such petty sessions, and there to answer, 
on oath, such questions as shall be put to you by her 
Majesty's justices of the peace there present, touch- 
ing the said list ; and these several matters you are 
in nowise to omit, upon the peril that may ensue. 
Given under my hand, at in the 

said county, the day of , in 

the year 

High Constable." 



In Wales the form of precept is to be altered, accord- 
ing to the difibrence of qualification. 



FORM OF THE "RETURN." 

County of ^ The Return of the Churchwardens and 

>0ver8eera (or of the Overseers) of the 

to wit. 3 of in 

the Hundred of in the 

said county, of men qualified to serve on 

Juries. 



Parish or Toumship ; 
ffi Towtu, €uid the 
name of the Street, 



Mi 8<Ant9, York, 

Carey Street 

King Street 

Duke Street 

High Street , 

Fore Street , 

High Street 



Christian and Titles QuaUty, 



Surname at 
full length. 



Thome, John 
Brown, James 
Bond, Henry 
Jebh, George 
Cole, Charles 
Long, John 



Calling, or 
Business, 



Merchant . 
Esquire 
Baker .... 
Grocer .... 
Innkeeper 
Surgeon . 



Nature of Qua* 
l^ation. 



Poor Rates. 
Copyhold. 
Leasehold. 
Freehold. 
Windows. 
House Assess- 
ment 
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FORM OF THE "VENIRE FACIAS" IN THE KING'S 
BENCH AND COMMON PLEAS. 

William the Fourth, by the grace of God, of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith — To the sheriff of , 
greeting : We command you that you cause to come 
before us, (or if in Common Pleas, " before our jus- 
tices,") at Westminster, on next, 
after , twelve good and lawful 
men, qualified according to law, by whom the truth 
of the matter may be the better known, and who are 
in nowise of kin to A. B. the plaintiff, or C. D. the 
defendant, (giving the addition if in the court of 
Common Pleas,) to make a certain jury of the county 
between the parties aforesaid of a plea of trespass 
on the case (or otherwise, as the case may be) be- 
cause, as well the aforesaid C. D. as the aforesaid 
A. B., between whom the difference is, have put 
themselves upon that jury : and have you there the 
names of the jurors and this writ. Witness, 

at Westminster, the day 

of in the year of our reign. 



THE FORM OF "DISTRINGAS," IN THE KING'S 

BENCH. 

William the Fourth, &c. To the sheriff of 

greeting : we command you that you distrain the 
bodies of the several persons in the panel* to this 

* It may be well to say in this place, that in "special jury" cases 
the names are set out as in the Master's list. 
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writ annexed named, jurors sammoned in our court 
before us, between A. B., plaintiff, and C. D,, defen- 
dant, by all their lands and chattels in your bailiwick, 
so that neither they nor any of them do intermeddle 
therewith, until you shall have other command from 
us in that behalf, and that you answer to us for the 
issues of the same, so that you have their bodies be- 
fore us at Westminster, (or, if for Middlesex^ before 
our " trusty and well-beloved , our 

Chief Justice assigned to hold pleas in our court be- 
fore us, if he shall come on , the 
day of , at Westminster, in the said 
county;" or if for L<mdon<, " at the Guildhall of the 
city of London, aforesaid,") on next after 
, or before our justices assigned to hold the 
assizes in your county, if they shall first come on the 
day of , at , in your 
said county, according to the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided, to make a certain jury 
between the said parties of a plea of trespass on the 
case, (or otherwise, as the plea may be,) and to hear 
their judgments thereupon of many defaults; and 
have you there the names of the jurors and this writ- 
Witness at , the day of , &c. 



FORM OF THE "HABEAS CORPORA" IN THE 

COMMON PLEAS. 

William the Fourth, &c. To the sheriff of , 

greeting : We command you that you have before 
our justices at Westminster, (or, if for Middlesex^ 
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*' or before our faithful and well beloved , 

knight, our Chief Justice of our court of the Bench, 
appointed according to the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided, if on , the 

day of , at Westminster, in your 

county, he shall first come, the bodies," &c. : or, if 
for London^ ** if on , the day of 

, at the Guildhall of the city of London, 
aforesaid, he shall first come, the bodies,^^ &c.) on 
, or before our justices assigpied to take the 
assizes in your county, according to the form of the 
statute in that case made and provided, if on , 

the day of , at in your 

said county, they shall first come, the bodies of the 
several persons named in the panel to this writ an- 
nexed, being the jurors summoned in our court be- 
fore our justices at Westminster, between A.B., plain- 
tiff, and CD., late of , in your county, 
defendant, of a plea of trespass on the case, (or other- 
wise, according to the plea,) to make that jury, and 
have there this writ. Witness, , at West- 
minster, the day of , in the year 
of our reign. 



THE FORM OF " CONVICTION" OF OFFENDERS. 
(Under the Act 6 Geo. iv. cap. 50, as prescribed by the 56th sec.) 

Be it remembered. That on , in the year of our 

Lord , at , A.B. is convicted before me 

CD., one of his Majesty's justices of the peace for 
the of , for that he the said A.B. did 



I 
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(specifying the offence, and the time and place when 
the same was committed, as the case shall he,) and 
the said A.B. is for his said offence adjudged hy me 
the said justice, to forfeit and pay the sum of 

. Given under my hand and seal, the day and 
year first abore mentioned. 



THE FORM OF « CHALLENGE TO THE ARRAY." 
^Because the Sheriff is of kindred to one of the parties.) 

And now at this day, to wit , came the afore- 

said A., the plaintiff, and B., the defendant, hy their 
attomies, and the jurors were impanelled, and de- 
manded and came, and thereupon the aforesaid B . 
challengeth the array of the panel aforesaid, because 
he said that the panel was arrayed by one John Zonch, 
knight, now, and at the time of making the array 
aforesaid, sheriff of the said county of Derby, which 
said sheriff is a kinsman of the aforesaid John Man- 
ners, (the plaintiff,) to wit, the son of George Zouch, 
esq., son of John Zouch, knight, son of John Zouch, 
esq., son of William Lord Zouch, son of Alan Lord 
Zouch, son of William Lord Zouch, son of Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Lord Roos, father of William 
Lord Roos, father of Thomas Lord Roos, father of 
Eleanor, mother of George Manners, knight, father 
of Thomas Earl of Rutland, father of the aforesaid 
John Manners. And this he is ready to verify, 
i^hereupon he prayeth judgment, and that the said 
panel may be quashed. Which said challenge by 
, and by , triers, to this chosen and 
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sworn, is found true. And therefore let the panel 
aforesaid be quashed and removed.* 



FORM OF THE " CHALLENGE." 

(Because the Panel was returned at the Nomination of one of the 

parties.) 

And upon this, the said , challenges the 

array of the said panel, because he says that the janel 
was arrayed by one J. S. esq., late sheriff of the 
county of aforesaid, at the nomination of 

the said , and in his favour ; which said 

challenge, by triers thereof sworn, is found true. 

* Refer to Chitty's Bum's Justice, where it is cited from Coke's 
Entries. 



UEMORANDUU. 

Stage Coaches and Omnibuses.— -By the new Act relating to 
stage-coaches (5th and 6th of Victoria I. chap 79,) the average 
space allotted to each passenger is required to he 16 inches, mea- 
suring in a line lengthways on the front of each seat Children 
helow five years of age, sitting in the lap, are not to he deemed 
passengers within the Act The numher of passengers which such 
carriage is constructed to carry is, as at present, required to be 
legibly painted, both inside and outside, for the information of 
travellers by these vehicles. 
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USEFUL HINTS TO GRAND JURORS AT 
QUARTER SESSIONS. 

[I now direct the attention of my readers to the following useful 
hints to Grand Jurors at Quarter Sessions, which will conclude 
this division of the Juryman's Legal Hand-Book.] 

First. The grand jury are not to try the prisoner, 
but only to ascertain v^hether there is sufficient '' pre- 
sumptive evidence" to put the prisoner upon his trial. 
However, in cases where the person charged has not 
been sent to trial by a magistrate, (that is to say, where 
he is neither in custody nor out upon bail,) then the 
grand jury should be most careful in their examination 
of all the witnesses. 

Secondly. The grand jury, on first entering on busi- 
ness, should proceed on some of the bills which have on 
them the fewest number of names, and should send 
such bills to the court as soon as found. When the court 
is in possession of three biUs, the grand jury should 
not send any more bills until they are apprised by the 
officer attending the grand jury that the court is trying 
the last indictment ; and then the grand jury should 
send to the court all the bills found or thrown out. By 
sending down single bills, (after the first three,) the 
court may be very inconveniently interrupted in the 
trial of prisoners. 

Thirdly. Each witness should first be examined by 
the foreman, and no other juryman should put a ques« 
tion until such examination by the foreman is ended ; 
and it would tend to preserve regularity, if such last 
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mentioned questions were put to tbe witnesses througli 
the foreman. 

Fourthly. The first witness called should be the pro- 
secutor ; for, although he may not know as much of the 
transaction as other witnesses, he can inform the jury 
which of the witnesses know most. 

Fifthly. In cases of larceny, the person who possesses 
the property, and who generally is the constable, 
should be the second witness called. 

Sixthly. The person who took the prisoner into cus- 
tody should always be asked, what the prisoner said in 
answer to the charge when arrested, and, also, when he 
was before the justice. It frequently happens that the 
. prisoner has confessed his guilt ; but if a question should 
arise, whether such a confession was obtained by per- 
suasion or threat, the grand jury should find the bill, 
leaving that question for the decision of the court and 

jury- 
Seventhly. If the grand jury are satisfied that the 

prisoner should be tried, although they have examined 

only a few of the witnesses, it will not be necessary 

that they should examine all the witnesses ; but no bill 

should be thrown otxt without having examined every 

witness. 

Eighthly. Of whatever number the grand jury may 
consist, no bill can be found but by twelve at the 
least. 

Ninthly. The grand jury are not usually very strict 
as to documentary evidence ; they often admit copies, 
where the '* originals" alone are evidence, and some- 
times even evidence by parol of a matter which should 
be proved \y^, written evidence. 
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Tenthly. It is not essential that the goods stolen 
should have been found. 

Eleventhly. If possession of goods charged to have 
been stolen is proved against a prisoner, the duration 
of the possession is immaterial ; though it be only mo- 
mentary, and be instantly relinquished, it is a sufficient 
possession. 

Twelfthly. A carrying away of goods is essential, 
but any the least removal of a chatel from the place 
which it occupied is a sufficient carrying away. 

Thirteenthly. Although it should be proved that the 
prisoner is insane, the grand jury must not on that ac- 
count throw out the bill. 

Fonrteenthly. In cases of doubt as to the law, the 
foreman of the grand jury should state such doubt to 
the court ; and it is desirable that he should go on the 
bench for that purpose, otherwise stating the question 
publicly might prejudice the trial. 

Fifteenthly. It is the duty of the foreman to report 
to the court, if any juryman absents or misconducts 
himself. 



MEMORANDUM. 

One of the best features in the character of American society is 
this — that men never boast of their riches, and never disguise 
their poverty ; but they talk of both as of any other matter fit for 
public conversation. No man shuns another because he is poor ; 
no man is preferred to another because he is rich. In hundreds 
and hundreds of instances, men not worth a shilling have been 
chosen by the people and entrusted with their rights and interests, 
in preference to men who ride in their own carriages. « « « 
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THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND SOLEMN OBLI- 

GATION OF OATHS.* 



About the remote antiqaity, or the religious obliga- 
tion of Oaths, no one, I presume, will pretend to cavil. 
** Are Oaths, in themselves, lawful to a Christian ? or, 
are they altogether prohibited by the Gospel ?" These 

* We have recorded in the Bible and New Testament, the fol- 
lowing passages, demonstrative of the solemn administration and 
making of oaths by the first inhabitants of the world, beginning in- 
deed with the book of the Generations and ending with the Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews,— here they arc :— 

riKW ^3K n'ao ^^np^ ictk o^iocrn ^nbi^ hth^ t la n^cr«i3 
* : Dtt^o ^iaV nttr« nnpSi yish IdsSo riScr^ hiin nxm 

It • t t '—It *vts t!— — * — 

pi ni^T ^nr3«^*o n^pai flnni^ rbSS w'kh nsKn kS-dki n 

•J*- t>. : - ' : I v-:i- v-ivt t t v : 

:niog3ttrnK7^:3— n» 

tIt •• T : 

Genesis, chap. xxiv. ver. 7 and 8. — " The Lord God of heaven, 
which took me from my Father's house, and from the land of my 
kindred, and which spake unto me, and that sware unto me, say- 
ing, unto thy seed will I give this land," &c. Ver. 8. ''And if the 
woman will not be willing to follow thee, then thou shalt be clear 
from this my oath" &c. 

I nr3tt?ri-nK orn tn^-^a va-S« n^ 

. Tt\ :-^ V T T "t V t 

Stt«*S Dm-n» n^3» ratfn ravn nok^i orno v^» Tsr^ na 

TT V ' V- ; -••: - V - ^Tl" '--- 

: D,rn njri Dvn on? ^ait^— »v*« v>»n nn» 

Fr T • -T- - V V - •.-: T T 

1st Samuel, chap. xiv. ver. 26. — "And when the people were 
come into the wood, behold, the honey dropped : but no man put 
his hand to his mouth ; for the people feared the oath." And 
ver. 38. ** Then answered one of the people, and said, Thy father 
straitly charged the people with an oath, saying. Cursed be the 
man l^at eateth any food this day," &e. 
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are questions of importance. I leave my readers to 
discuss and answer them. *^ If Oaths are in themselves 
lawful, are they, as at present administered and taken 
in England, calculated to promote truth and justice ? 
and are they agreeable to the spirit of the religion 

: •'?iKw"-p in: inMui -m ra oni^s nvK nin^ nr 3ttr -'Sr 

I T ' v'TT i: ' •• T ' -f T »•• •.-: T : - •% : - 

2nd Samuel » chap. zxi. ver. 7. — " But the King spared Mephi- 

hosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, because of the Lord's 

oath that was between them, between David and Jonathan the son 

of Saul." 

r-\n^3iin nn^DH tiSan kdk dk napo-oa^ 10 10 3 D^n^n nan 

T : T v: Tvv- -ITT -I" T^ - -: 

: - V T ; It •• -: - yr : t v -• 
2nd Book of Chronicles, chap. xy. ver. 15. — " And all Judah re- 
joiced at the oath : for they had sworn with all their heart," &c. 

3ioS v^'\'h^ p^?\^*S nn« n-^piD 'hsh ncrxs 'San aon'Snp 
V^mn Ktons aios nsT ji^K iicrfccSi nsTh^i «»tsSi ninto'Vi 

■ • f^ ^ • s» • • • • 1 • ^ ■ • 

l*T T : / V -: I- 
And in Eccleslastes, chap. ix. ver. 2. — *' All things come alike 
to all : there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; to 
the good, and to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him that sacri- 
ficeth and to him that sacrificeth not : as is the good, so is the sin** 
ner ; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath,'* 

AovKoy Ke^. d. 73. ^OpKov tv &fM(r€ vphs *Afipai^i rhv var4pa 

Luke, chap. i. yer. 73.—'* The oath which he sware to our fathe^ 
Abraham." 

E$pouov5 Ke^. oV. 16. '^AyOpwroi fthf yhp icar^ rod fiei^ovos ofivi- 
ovffi, Koil vdtrris ainois hvriTioyias ir4pas cts fieficdwffiP d BpKos* 

17. *Ev$irepi(r(r6T€pov fiov\6fievo5 6 Qchs ^(8ci|ai ro75 K\i^pov6fun5 
rrjs ^ayycAlos rh ifierd^trov Trjs fiovKrjs a^ov, ificffirewrcv 5pK4>. 

Hebrews, chap. vi. ver. 16 and 17 — *' For men verily swear by 
the greater : and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all 
strife." Ver. 17. " Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
6 how ufito the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
c onfirmed it by an oath." 
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which we profess ?^' These also are weighty interroga- 
tions. I leave to learned and devout scholars particn- 
larly, and to the thinking and right-minded people of 
England generally, the discussion of these questions. 
I humbly conceive it to be my duty so to do. 

In addition to the above remarks, I may here just 
observe, that, as the administering the proper oath, 
t.e. jwamerUum triaiumiSi and the making of the same, 
must ever precede the important duty a juror is called 
upon rightly to perform, — ^it appears that the origin, na- 
ture, and solemn obligation not only of the oath he will 
have to make as such juror, but the necessity of Oaths 
in general, should be made to follow the synopsis of 
the Jury Laws, here prepared for his instruction and 
guidance. I therefore now trace the history of Oatbs, 
from the first mention of them in the Bible, — which un- 
doubtedly contains the prefigured dicta of the Divine 
mind, — through different ages and countries, down to 
the present time. 

Origin of Oaths. — It is well observed by an ancient 
writer,* that, would men allow Christianity to carry its 
own designs into full effect ; were all the world Chris- 
tians, and were every Christian habitually under the 
influence of his religion in principle and in conduct, no 
place on earth would be found for Oaths ; — every per- 
son would, on all occasions, speak the very truth, and 
would be believed merely for his word's sake : every 
promise would be made in good faith, and no additional 
obligation would be required to ensure its performance. 

When entire reliance on any individual's credit is 

f Hilarius, Comment Matt v. S3. This is also the sentiment 
of many other early Christian writers. 
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intended to be expressed, we often bear a phrase em- 
ployed, asserting that *' his word is equally good with 
his bond f and in a Christian's mind, the love of truth, 
for its own sake, is tantamount to every other conside- 
ration. The highest Authority, too, that ever spake 
on earth, has pronounced that whatever is more than 
this — ^whatever goes beyond the simple statement of 
the truth — cometh of evU,* Our Lord does not say (as 
some have misunderstood him to say,) that whatever 
goes further than the mere passing of one's word is 
itself sinful, bi|t that its source is evil ; it priginates in 
what is in itself bad. And undoubtedly the evil in 
which oaths takp their rise is the prevalence of false- 
hood and wrong, and the consequent prevalence of sus- 
picion and distrust.! It is because we do not place 
confidence in the veracity of men in general, when they 
profess to speak the truth ; it is because we cannot rely 
upon their good faith, when they make a bare promise, 
that we are driven to seek for something more satisfac- 
tory to ourselves, by imposing upon them a more bind- 
ing responsibility than that of their mere word. 

Such an obligation has been supposed in every age 



* Matt ▼. 37. Some, however, regard our Lord's words in this 
passage, as referring solely to the ordinary communication between 
man and man. The earliest and most celebrated writers of the 
Christian Church, seem to me to have considered them as applica- 
ble to all oaths. Whichever of these two views we adopt. His 
words equally refer us to the origin of the evil. Augustin (DeVerb. 
Apost. Jac. V.) takes the view adopted in this chapter. 

f Hesiod represents " Strife," the Malignant Deity, to have been 
the parent of a thousand evils, enumerating a long and black cata- 
logue ; and, as though he would put that end to the climax, beyond 
which nothing fur&er could be conceived, he adds, "And that 
which most of all is the bane of mortal men, should any voluntarily 
incur the guilt of peijury,— an Oath."— I%eogon. 230, 231. 
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and country of the world to be afforded by the interpo- 
sition of an Oath.* Through all the diversified stages 
of society, from the lowest barbarism to the highest 
cultivation of civilized life — ^where the true religion 
has been professed, no less than where paganism has 
retained its hold, recourse has been had to Oaths as 
affoi'ding the nearest approximation to certainty in 
evidence, and the surest pledge of the performance of a 
promise.f Even in the present state of society, among 
professed Christians, however it may be lamented as a 
proof of the deficiency of sound religious principle, an 
oath seems to be considered necessary, as impressing 
the mind of almost every one, with a more awful sense 
of the guilt and danger of falsehood, and of the religi- 
ous obligation to speak the very truth — the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Whoever offends by 
falsehood, after binding himself by an oath to speak 
the truth, offends (as Archdeacon Paley remarks) with 



* I may here remind the reader, that most of the northern nations , 
from the earliest times, were accustomed to the solemn administration 
and due making of oaths. The Danes not only took oaths, but also 
gave hostages for the due observance of the peace. In Anglo- 
Saxon history, however, we read of their having made and broken 
very many similar engagements, contracted iu their most solemn 
manner, by " swearing" on the holy "ring or bracelet" consecrated 
to Odin. — Ed. 

f " Horcus," or the God of Oaths, is said to be the son of Eris, 
or Contention ; and fables tell us, that in the golden age, when 
men were strict observers of the laws of truth and justice, there was 
no occasion for oaths, nor any use made of them. But when they 
began to degenerate from their primitive simplicity, when truth 
and justice were banished out of the earth, when every one began 
to take advantage of his neighbour by cozenage and deceit, and 
there was no trust to be placed in any man's word, it was high time 
to think of some expedient, whereby they might secure themselves 
from the fraud and falsehood of one anoUier : hence had oaths their 
origin. — Potter's Antiq., b. ii., c. 6. 
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a high hand, in the face of God, and in defiance of the 
sanctions of religion. 

Definition of an Oath.* — The first point in our 
proposed inquiry, after tracing an oath to its true ori- 
gin, would seem to be to settle its definition- And this 
is not so readily and easily determined as it might, at 
first sight, be supposed to be. A difficulty presents 
itself to us on the very threshold, involving, in some 
measure, our own national practice in England of em- 
ploying the imprecatory form, and bearing directly on 
the objections of one of those few classes in our com- 
munity, who refuse to bind themselves by the oath pre- 



* An oath is an affirmation or denial of any thing, hefore one or 
more persons who have authority to administer the same, for the 
discovery and advancement of truth and right, calling God to wit- 
ness that the testimony is true : it is called a corporal oath, because 
the witness, when he swears, lays his right hand on the Holy 
Evangelists, or New Testament. There are several sorts of oaths 
in OMX \a.yif VIZ. t juramentum promisaionist where oath is made either 
to do, or not to do, such a thing ; juramentum purgationiSf where 
any one is produced as a witness, to prove or disprove a thing ; and 
juramentum triationis, where any persons are sworn to try an 
" issue," &c. Now, mark, all oaths must be lawful, allowed by the 
common law, or some statute : if they are administered by persons 
in a private capacity, or not duly authorised, they are void ; and 
those administering them are guilty of a high contempt for doing 
80 without a warrant of law, and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. — The Rev, James Endell Tyler ^ on Oaths. 

Nota bene.'^K oath be made against oath in a cause, it is not 
apparent to the court which oath is true ; and in such case the court 
will take that oath to be true which is to affirm a verdict, judg- 
ment, &c., as it would be absurd to set aside a verdict or judgment 
upon conflicting testimony. Now an affidavit, I may here remark, 
is an oath, also ; but it is in ivriting ; and to make *' affidavit" of a 
thing, is to testify it upon oath in writing. Affidavits are most 
jrequently sworn; that is, the oath is administered by a court 
openly, or by a judge or other competent officer in any other place, 
and are used to verify various proceedings or acts done in the 
course of a cause, &c. See, also, Tomlin's Dictionary, 
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scribed by our law. Dr. Paley* seems not to have been 
aware of this difficulty, nor of the distinction made con- 
scientiously by many excellent Christians. His defini- 
tion of an oath runs thus : ^' It is the calling upon God 
to witness, i.e., to take notice of what we say, and it is 
invoking his vengeance, or renouncing his favour, if 
what we say be false, or what we promise be not per- 
formed." 

It is somewhat curious, that the Archdeacon-s next 
words are, *' Quakers and Moravians refuse to swear 
upon any occasion." This is a mistake. The fact is, 
that whilst Quakers object to an oath in any form, the 
Moravians would not refuse to swear, were that form 
of oath observed which the first part of Dr. Paley's de- 
finition specifies, namely, the solemn appeal to God as 
the witness of our words; but they shudder at the 
thought of imprecating, under any circumstances, di- 
rectly, and in their own words, the vengeance of the 
Supreme Being upon their souls ; an imprecation im- 
plied in the latter member of his definition. They, 
consequently, refuse our form of swearing, " So help 
me, God ;^' SO, upon condition of my speaking the 
truth, and not otherwise. 

This distinction is not recognised in an Act lately 
passed, 9 Geo. IV. c. 74, for the better administration of 
justice in India; which is the more surprising, because 
the law was made under the auspices of so able and so 
well-informed a person as the then Chairman of the 
Board of Control; it is usually called Mr. Wynne's 
Act. Its provision, as to the point before us, is couched 

* Moral Philos., b. iii., part 1, c. 16. 
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in these terms : — *' Andbe^it enacted, that every Quaker 
or Moravian, who shall be required to give evidence in 
any case whatever, civil or criminal, shall, instead of 
taking an oath in the usual form, be permitted to make 
his or her solemn affirmation or declaration, in the 
words following, that is to say — I, A. B., do solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly declare and affirm/' This confu- 
sion, for such it is, is the more remarkable, because 
Acts of Parliament had already most clearly recognised 
the distinction. By 8 Geo. c. 6, the Quakers were 
allowed, for certain purposes, instead of taking an oath, 
to make a declaration in the very words, word for word, 
of the form prescribed by Mr. Wynne's Act for both 
Quakers and Moravians ; whereas, by 22 Geo. II. c. 30, 
the Moravians were relieved, by having the form of 
attestation substituted which no Quaker would admit. 
This law is intituled **An Act for encouraging the 
people, known by the name of the * Unitas Fratrum/ 
or United Brethren, to settle in his Majesty's Colonies 
in America." Its enactment is this : '* Every person, 
being a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
known by the name of * Unitas Fratrum,' or United 
Brethren, which Church was formerly settled in Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia, and [members of which] are now 
in Prussia, Poland, Germany, the United Provinces, 
and also in his Majesty's dominions, who shall be re* 
quired, on any lawful occasion, to take an oath, shall, 
instead of the usual form, be permitted to make his so- 
lemn affirmation in these words — I, A. B., do declare, 
in the presence of Almighty Ood, the witness of w/uit 
I say J** This is to all intents and purposes an oath. 
It is, I think, matter of regret, that this distinction, so 

f2 
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evidently recognised in former Acts, should have heen 
overlooked in Mr. Wynne's Bill. It is not a mere ver- 
bal distinction. The difference is real and practical. 
No one could make the Moravian's attestation, unless 
he acknowledged the Deity as the moral Governor of 
the world. The Quaker's affirmation an Atheist might 
make without any inconsistency. 

Phillips, indeed, in his beautifully luminous and able 
Treatise on the Law of Evidence^ seems to take it for 
granted, that ** our law (like that of most other civil- 
ized nations) requires a witness to believe, not only that 
there is a God and a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, but also that, by taking the oath, he tPipre- 
cates the divine vengeance upon himself, if his evidence 
shall be false.'' * But, as we shall often be reminded, 
this view is neither universally taken, nor is it insisted 
upon by the jurisprudence of all European countries. 
M. Merlin, having stated that, by the ancient law, the 
members of two religions in France had the privilege 
of taking their own peculiar oath, Jews and Anabap- 
tists, observes the latter, " their religion only allows 
them to say * Yes,' to the form of oath administered by 
the judge, and forbids them to lift their hand, because 
they believe that would be to provoke the Lord from 
the highest heaven ; an act which, according to them, 
xwould be an impiety more fitted to destroy the credit 
of him who should be guilty of it, than to merit con- 
fidence." t 

Conceiving that the reader might desire to review 
for himself, the chief definitions of an oath, adopted 

* Phillips, c. S. 

^ A^pertoire Universel et Raisonn^ de Jurisprudence. 
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"^ ^'^ either by modern or ancient writers, I have put toge- 
' ' - ther so many of those which have offered themselves to 
"'*" '' my notice as 1 thought might be of general in- 
• ' ^ « terest. 

^ fi^ All the definitions which I have been able to exa- 

•'9^^ mine, may conveniently be arranged under two heads : 

* first, such as contain no expressed imprecation ; and, 

.. 3 secondly, such as embrace, in more or less explicit lan- 

xd''- guage, an imprecatory clause. 

J yt: Before we adopt or reject any one of those definitions, 

. c^n; or substitute any other of our own, I am desirous of 

. '*m. soliciting the reader^s attention to one or two observa- 

^ :t,4i: tions on a question which appears to me to be of prime 

jt^:j importance ; and yet, to have been often regarded in a 

: ii mistaken point of view. 

I cannot but consider it in itself an erroneous sup- 
^ . position, and a cause of pi*actical mischief, to consider 
^; either that GOD will become a witness of our words in 
consequence of our calling Him to witness them, or that 
His judgment will fall upon us in consequence of our 
invoking it. This error, it is to be feared, derives 
much countenance and encouragement from our pre- 
sent practice, and the language which we usually em- 
ploy. The only true state of the case is altogether 
opposed to this supposition : and we ought habitually 
to impress upon ourselves and others, that God is and 
must be a witness of all we do and say, without oikr ap- 
pealing to Him to become so, and that He will punish 
fabehood and wrong, without any invocation on His 
vengeance made by ourselves. He does not need us to 
draw His attention to our words, or to the secrets of 
our hearts : He does not need our permission to punish, 
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sbonld we dace to iiit« with our fipi whaX wnr 
eiice kncwa to be wnm^. 

Tlie dbject of tiie Form of Adjnra^um ahoidd be to 
pout o«t this ; to show that we are not ealling^ the at- 
tention of Ciod to aiaii, bat the attentioa of maa to God ; 
that we are not callxng^ opoa Him to psaiah the wroa^* 
doer, hot oa aiaa to reaMiaber, tbat Ha wilL 

On these priaciplea (which will probablj approTe 
theflMelres to moat persons,) if it be deoaed BecesBarj 
to fix apon a precise Definition, I vast exclude from 
mine whaterer would imply ante on the pert oi the 
juror than a pledge, that he is speaking aader a ademn 
sense of the presence of the Deitj, the whacas of oor 
words and actions, the uMiral GoTemor of the world, 
the Jadge of aiankind, and the jnat aTcng^ of fiJse^ 
hood and wrong. It waa on similar principles, that the 
early Christians nsed to say, ^ Whaterer we affins, we 
do so as in the presence of God ; and that, to as Chris- 
tians, is the most solemn oath." 

It is not, indeed, always necessary in a moral disser- 
tation, for the writer formally to adopt precise defini- 
tions. It is often quite enough practically, if he takes 
care to employ the same word in the same sense 
throughout. I am, howerer, the rather inclined to 
propose one in this place, because some of those defini- 
tions which hare been most current, especially in mo- 
dem* timeSy appear to have done much to countenance 

* J hare nerer found either the definition of an oath, or the form 
of an oath implying the imprecatory clause, acquiesced in by the 
early Chrittiana. The ages wlien the most dreadful imprecations 
were nsed, and a multiplication of them was relied upon as a 
greater security for the tiuth, were the ages of religious darkness 
and eorruption. 
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and propagate the erroneous views to which I have just 
referred. The following definition, then, seems most 
nearly to coincide with the view which 1 have been led 
by inquiry and reflection to take of the essential nature 
of an oath " An oath is an outward pledge given by 
the juror that his attestation [or promise] is made 
under an immediate sense of his responsibility to 
God." 

Without improperly anticipating what we must ex- 
amine hereafter, I may, in this early stage of our 
inquiry, express my opinion, that whether the distinc- 
tion of the Moravians be too finely drawn or not, were 
our English oath to be reconstructed, a form of adjura- 
tion might be devised, which would appear to the ge- 
nerality of persons unobjectionable — ^more reverential 
and pious, and, at the same time, equally secure.* The 

* It is a fact, that hundreds of "jurors," and others, must have 
witnessed in the court of the Sheriff of London, Red Lion Square, 
where oaths have long been made upon a small, thin, ill-looking 
book, (containing, no doubt, a printed copy of the holy gospels,) but 
80 insipcnificant in its appearance, and so time-worn its binding, that 
the casual observer is left to conjecture whether the same, on in- 
spection, would prove to be a genuine copy of the New Testament 
or otherwise. What a sarcasm upon the devout administration 
and solemn making of an oath is this ? 

In other law courts, what do we not behold in this respect ? In 
the criminal courts of the Old Bailey, for example. Do the unquali- 
fied persons appointed to administer Oaths in those courts, before 
they proceed to ** swear" the witness, take care to open up the sacred 
volume to him or her, with a view, if possible, to remind each party 
about to give *' evidence" before the bench, the bar, and the jury— • 
and, furthermore, and above all, before God himself (invisible to 
human eyes though the Almighty must ever be, because God is a 
spirit, and has no corporeal organization) — of the high and imppr- 
tant religious obligation that pertains to the oath such party is about 
to make ? Do not the coarse manners and changeful gesticulations 
of the persons at present appointed to administer oaths in these 
and other courts of justice, together with the mean appear- 
ance of the book of the ** holy gospels" itself, go far to destroy the 
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persons sworn' would simply declare their sense of the 
presence of God as the witness of the truth, and their 

sanctity which shonld ever accompany so solemn a rite, and so 
religious an obligation ? Why should not oaths made by witnesses* 
called upon to give evidence of the guiltiness of a yet uncondemned 
culprit, charged with " murder/' " rape," &c. — their fellow-crea- 
ture — be preceded by and accompanied with, as much religious cere- 
mony and imprecatory admonition, as is the coronation oath made 
by sovereigns ?— the " life" of a fellow-being is at stake ! the " per- 
sonal liberty" of a brother-citizen is in jeopardy ! — and in a like man- 
are jurors themselves permitted to make oath upon the " holy gos- 
pels ?" — ^The answer is ready. 

And yet the moral deformity of the system is confessed ; and, 
although it is known to canker and pollute the otherwise pure 
stream of public justice, still do we go on from term to term, with- 
. out even complaining of this hideous practice. 

Is it because we have the happiness to live, not only in a highly 
favoured, but in a religiously civilized country, where the Divine 
apostolical faith is pre-eminently the *' revered religion" of the 
church-loving people ; that is to say, the national, or established 
form of Christian worship ; and where that time-hallowed religion, 
too, is known by every true and faithful protestant to have 
been grounded, from the first, upon holy writ ; — I ask, is it 
because we live in the daily enjoyment of all these so great privi- 
leges, that therefore we should neglect to see discharged — in a « 
view to the obtainment of the purest public justice— one of the 
most important ministerial duties the dignified Christian lawgiver 
has to perform ? The question, however, now, would seem to be 
this, whether the past mode of administering oaths, and the preci- 
pitate and reckless making of the same by careless and misguided 
witnesses, does not amount to so many wilful profanities in the 
eye of the Almighty? Will any discreet and intelligent person 
pretend to say, that the cause of our holy protestant religion can 
be advanced, in the remotest degree, by so mechanical an exercise 
of one of the most wholesome privileges guaranteed to us by the 
constitution ? The appearance in court of an ordained clergyman, 
(or a newly-appointed minister,) for the exclusive purpose of admi- 
nistering oaths, there can be little doubt, would have a most salu- 
tary efiect on the mind of every uninstructed and unthinking witness. 
Our holy religion, and its lovely precepts, would thenceforward 
be more sincerely reverenced ; public justice at the hands of the 
learned judges of the land, would also receive a new conservative 
impetus, calculated to lessen the toilsome labours of the court, and 
to render more complete and satisfactory to suitors, the "juridical 
decisions" of our law courts, both civil and criminal. — £d. 
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responsibility to Him as the Judge of mankind, leaving 
the punishment of falsehood to His righteous judgment, 
without expressly imprecating, in any case, the Divine 
vengeance on themselves. 

Definitions of an Oath not implying the Impbeca- 
TORT Form. — We shall find many definitions of an oath 
which imply nothing of direct imprecation, both among 
Christian and Heathen writers. Cicero calls it*' an 
affirmation under the sanction of religion." * Gregory 
of Nazianzen defines it to be *' a solemn affirmation of 
the truth, as in the presence of God." f The author 
of Fleta seems to have embraced in his view, those 
corrupt modes of swearing by other attestations than 
by a direct appeal to God himself, which disgraced 
Christendom too long, and unhappily, have not yet 
ceased to be its shame ; — ^^ an oath is an affirmation, or 
negation on some point, confirmed by the attestation of 
a holy thing." J This corresponds very closely with 
the authorized definition at the present time in Spain, 
'* An oath is an attestation, or affirmation, on any sub- 
ject, by the name of God, and some sacred thing. And 
no one ought to swear by heaven or earth, nor by any 
creature; — ^by nought except what is holy and sa* 
cred.'^ II Dr. Sanderson, in his Lectures before the 
University of Oxford, professing to supply its full de- 
finition, says, '' an oath is a religious act, in which, to 
establish a point in doubt, God is invoked as a wit- 

• Cic de Off. iii. 29. 

f Greg. Naz. In defin. Juram. Dom. Kxod. xxii. U. S^e Ssm- 
derson. 

X Fleta, lib. v. 22. 

II Perez, Compendio del Derecho Publico y Commun de £s- 
pana, 1784. 
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ness.^' * Dr. Johnson describes an oath to t>e *' an 
affirmation, negation, or promise, corroborated by the 
attestation of the Supreme Being." 

Voet, in his notes on the Pandects, defines it to be 
^* a religious affirmation of the truth, or an invocation 
of the name of God in witness of the truth f ^ and our 
celebrated Coke defines it thus ; '' An oath is an affir- 
mation or denial by any Christian of any thing lawful 
and honest before one or more that hath lawful autho- 
rity for advancement of truth and right, calling upon 
God to witness that his testimony is true.''* — 3 Inst. 74. 

Definitions of an Oath uiplting an Imprecation. 
— Other definitions there are, which imply the clause 
of imprecation or curse ; thus, in the Pandects, an oath 
is defined to be " a religious asseveration by the invo- 
cation of God as an avenger, if the juror, knowingly, 
should deceive." f 

Agreeably to which, Pufiendorf defines an oath to' 
be " a religious asseveration, by which we either re- 
nounce the mercy, or imprecate the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, if we speak not. the truth." Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, in the preliminary proceedings in the case 
of Omychnnd and Barker, said, *' What is universally 
understood by an oath is, that the person who takes it, 
imprecates the vengeance of God upon him if the oath 
he takes is false." In giving judgment, however, the 
same learned person speaks very differently, '' All that 
is necessary to an oath is an appeal to the Supreme 
Being, as thinking him the rewarder of truth and the 
avenger of falsehood." In the same cause, Sir Dudley 

• De Jur. Prom. Oblig. Praelec. 1. 1710. 
f Pandect xii. 2. 
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Rider, then Attorney-General, said, '* All that in point 
of nature and reason is necessary to qualify a person 
for swearing, is the belief of a God, and an imprecation 
of the Divine Being upon him, if he swears falsely." * 
M. Merlin describes it as being ** as well a promise, 
the sincerity of which is guaranteed by the invocation 
of the name of God, as also the affirmation of a fact, 
for the truth of which God is taken as witness.''^ Mi . 
chaelis, to whose chapter on oaths and perjury we can- 
not refer without mingled sentiments of approval and 
dissatisfaction, appears to go to the full length of regard- 
ing it in all cases, as " a solemn call to God to punish 
us, both here and hereafter, through all eternity, if we 
tell a falsehood, or do not keep our promise/' f Bishop 
Burnet, who writes very satisfactorily on the subject, 
thus instructs us ; " An oath is an appeal to God, either 
upon a testimony that is given, or a promise that is 
made, confirming the truth of the one and the fidelity 
of the other. It is an appeal to God who knows all 
things, and will judge all men ; so it is an act that ac- 
knowledges both his omniscience and his being the Go- 
vernor of this world, who will judge all at the last day 
according to their deeds, and who must be supposed to 
have a more immediate regard to acts in which men 
made him a party." J We have already seen that our 
own form, *' So help me God," is at once very classical 
and very heathenish. || The definition of an oath most 
nearly corresponding with the imprecation really im- 



* Atkyns's Rep. toI. i., s. 30 and 48. 
t Mich, on the Laws of Moses, 256. 
X Burnet, Art. 39. 
II Part ii. c. iv. 
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plied in that form, is one quoted by Brissonius. ** The 
nature of an oath involves our saying, ' may the Deity 
so far favour me as that is true which I affirm.' "* — The 
Rev, James Endell Tyler , on Oaths. 

* Asconius Paedianus apud Briss. 



The Egyptians believed in a Deity, or Supreme Being, of whom 
it was said *E7w fifxiiriw to yeyoy6^t '^ot ^fi^ kcu €(r6fityoy, (I am all 
that has been, is, or shall be.) This Deity was called by them Isis: 
but their supreme god was Piha, or Creph, or Agathos, the daemon 
to whom they (the Egyptians, mind) ascribed every attribute of a 
great and magnificent nature. They, too, like the Druids in Bri- 
tain, and the Israelites in Judea, raised up " altars" to the Al- 
mighty, as acknowledgments for benefits received from Him, and, 
as " solemn" attestations of the truth of oaths that they swore by. 

The Carthaginians were accustomed to swear, like the Druids, 
by the " eternal stability of the Divine Being." The father of 
Hannibal made him swear on the ** altar" Eternal haired to the 
Romans, 

According to Eusebius, the Romans adored the Deity on the top 
of the Capitoline rock, where the first temple for public worship 
ever built in Rome was erected. Here the Romans swore their 
most tremendous oaths. Per Jovem lapidem. — Ed. 



MEMORANDUM. 

Advantages of Poverty in Early Life.—- An English judge 
being asked what contributed most to success at the bar, replied, 
" Some succeed by great talent, some by high connections, some 
by a miracle, but the majority by commencing without a shil- 
ling." 
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OUR LORD'S OATH BEFORE THE HIGH 

PRIEST. 

I HAVE alleged our Saviour's example when adjured 
by the High-Priest as decisive, establishing beyond 
further dispute the lawfulness of an oath to Christians. 
The interpretation of the passage in the gospel^ 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 63,) which I have deemed the only 
sound interpretation, represents our Lord as having 
taken a judicial oath before the constituted authorities 
of his country. A doubt has been suggested on the 
correctness of that interpretation. The other argu- 
ments brought forward would, L think, independently 
of this, satisfactorily establish the legality of an oath. 
But this argument, if it be sound and unassailable it- 
self, is so entirely conclusive, admitting of no appeal, 
that I felt anxious to put my reader in possession of the 
nature of the evidence, and the result of my inquiries, 
which, I confess, have left no doubt whatever in my 
own mind on the subject. 

The question, and I believe the only question, is 
this, Did the High-Priest, when he addressed our Sa- 
viour, actually administer an oath to him, agreeably to 
the laws and customs of the Jews ? Or did he merely 
call upon him (urging the strongest motive to compli- 
ance, even his reverence for the living God,) to make 
an answer aye or no to his question. This is, I believe, 
the only alternative. 

The Greek word t^opKiiu), which our translation ren- 
ders by the word of Latin origin, '' I adjure thee," and 
which I have considered in the text as equivalent to 
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the English expression, '' / call upon tliee to declare 
UPON OATH," does not occur in any other passage of 
the New Testament. — Rev, James Endell Tyler ^ on 
Oaths, 



THE LAW MUST BE VINDICATED. 

" Examples must be made of all who, in whatever manner, set 
the law at defiance. Men must be taught that the law is not to 
be broken and the peace disturbed with impunity. When the civil 
force, then, is appealed to with this view, bad men, who have pri- 
vate reasons for detesting the constabulary, will of course take 
the opportunity of assaulting them. Forgetful of the plun and 
undeniable truth, that the ' civil powers' are even more for the 
protection of the lower and the poorer orders than of other classes. 
Ignorant people assemble against them; and the opportunity is 
selected by wicked men of wreaking their mean malignancy upon 
those whose vigilance they have reason to dislike. Depraved men, 
too, avail themselves of the confiision created by foolish men, for 
the purpose of robbing ; and they certainly have as much right to 
plunder as the others have to riot ; the law condemning both as de- 
cidedly, though, of course, distinguishing as more guilty these 
who add robbery to rioting. It is necessary this, also, should 
be impressed upon the minds of the people— that if, in conse- 
quence of an unlawful assembly, and the attempt to disperse it on 
the part of the authorities, any one so engaged were to be killed, 
the guilt of ' murder* would be shared by all who were included in 
that aa8embly."«-£or<{ Chief Justice Denmau^^t York, 
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THE OATH OF HAROLD. 

History records many remarkable instances of the 
superstition with which oaths were sometimes taken on 
relics. One in particular^ which is by no means the 
least interesting; whilst it tends to confirm what is 
constantly forcing itself upon our mind, that all at- 
tempts to make the religious obligation more binding, 
whether by the multiplication of oaths, or by adding to 
the superstitious circumstances attending them, are 
baffled entirely when the principle of upright dealing 
is absent. The guilt of the perjurer may, indeed, be 
enhanced, just as a person who wilfully repeats again 
and again a bare falsehood, may be considered guilty 
of more deliberate sin ; but the value of the pledge is 
not proportionably increased. The scene is taken from 
the Bayeux tapestry, a very extraordinary production, 
describing successive events in Harold's and William's 
career ; and, not without a considerable degree of pro- 
bability, referred to the skill and industry of the Con- 
queror's queen. It is still preserved in the cathedral 
of Bayeux, in Normandy. I copy the following de- 
scription of the piece from Twmer'^s History of the 
Anglo Saxons : — ^^ William appears without armour, on 
his throne, with a sword in his left hand extended. 
Near this are two repositories of relics : Harold is be- 
tween them, with a hand on each.^^ [In this particular, 
I cannot help thinking that Mr. Turner is mistaken. 
The case next William, on which is Harold^s right 
hand, is, I think, undoubtedly a repository of relics. 
Two handles, projecting at each end, seem to imply 
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that it was a moveable case. But that on which Harold's 
left hand is laid is, I think, an altar : there are, ap- 
parently, steps at its base, whilst it has no handles. 
And this would correspond more exactly and literally, 
I think, with the account in the Roman de RouJ] ** The 
inscription is, ' Here Harold swears to Duke Wil- 
liam.' The historians state that Harold swore to pro* 
mote William's accession to the throne of England, on 
Edmund's [he means Edward's] death; to marry his 
daughter; and to put Dover into his power. Some 
other authorities mention that William, after Harold 
had sworn, uncovered the repositories, and showed him 
on what relics he had pledged himself : and Harold 
saw with alarm their number and importance. If this 
be true, these two great warriors were, at least in their 
religion, men of petty minds ; or they would not have 
believed that the obligation of an oath was governed by 
the rules of arithmetical progression." * 

The authority on which this circumstance of Wil- 
liam's cunning, and Harold's superstitious horror, 
chiefly rest, is that of the Roman de Rou, written, as 
we are told, by Robert Waice, who lived about fifty 
years after the Conquest, and was canon of Bayeux. 
Probably, the insertion of so much of the Roman de Rou 
as explains this transaction will not be unacceptable. 

* All the historians represent Harold as having pledged his 
solemn oath to William. Rapin says, *' He made him swear on the 
Gospels," hut this, prohahly, is a mistake, for Simeon of Durham, 
to whom he refers, expressly mentions the relics. Henry of Hun- 
tingdon affirms, that '* he swore upon many and most choice relics 
of the saints ;** hut he does not add, that William deceived him 
into a more awful oath than he thought for: nor does either 
Brompton or Ingulphus, or William of Malmesbury, or Simeon of 
Durham. 



OATH OT HAROLD. 
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I have given, also, a verbal translation, the old French 
being, in many parts, obscure, and difficult to interpret 
without the help of annotations. — Ibid, 



Co se li plaist li Jurera 
£t Willame la graanta. 
For rechoivre cest serment 
Fist assembler un Parlement 
A Baieux (90 solent dire) 



And if he pleased he would swear to this, 
And William consented. 
To receive this oath 
He called a parliament ; 
At Bayeux (so they say) 



Fist assembler un grant concire He convened a great council. 



Toz li cors saintz fist demander 
Et en un liu tuz assembler 
Tut une cuve en fist emplir 
Pois d'un paele les fist covrlr. 
Ke Heraut ne sout, ne ne vit 
Ne ne li ftist mostre, ne dit* 
Be suz out une filatire* 
Tut li meillor k'il pout eslire 
£ li plus chier k'il pout trover 
" Oil de boef I'ai oi nomer 



He called for all the relics (the hoig hodie$) 

And collected them into one place ; 

He filled a whole coffer fUU of them, 

He had them covered with a pall, 

That Harold might neither know nor see, 

Nor was it shown or told to him ; 

Above there was a Reliquary, 

The very best he could choose, 

And the dearest he could find, 

I have heard it called " The Bull's Eye." 



Quant Heraut suz sa main tend! When Harold held his hand over it, 



La main trembla, la char fremi 
Poiz a jure et a promi 
8i come home ki eschari 
Ele la fille al Due prendra 
Et Engleterre al Due rendra 
De 90 li fera son poeir 
Sulunc sa force e son savier. 
Empres la mort Ewart s'il vit 
Si velrement Dex li ait 
£ li corz sainz ki iloo sont 
Flusors dient: "Ke des li dont." 



His hand trembled, his body shuddered, 

Then he swore and promised, 

As a man upon his oath, 

He would take Ela, the Duke's daughter. 

And deliver England to the Duke. 

Of this he would do his power 

According to his might and knowledge. 

After the death of Edward, should he live, 

So truly may God him help, 

And the holy relics which are there. 

Many say, " God- grant it him." 



Quant Heraut out li sainz beisiez When Harold had kissed the relics 



Et il fut suz levez en piez 
Verz la cuve li Duo le trait 
£ lez rave cuve ester le fait 
De la cuve a le paesle oste 
Ki lut avelt acouete 
A Heraut a dedenz monstra 
Sor kels cors sainz il a jure 
Heraut forment s'espoanta 
Des relikes kil li monstra 



And was risen on his feet, 

The Duke led him towards the chest, 

And made him stay by the chest. 

From the chest he took the pall 

Which had concealed all, 

To Harold he then showed 

On what relics he had sworn ; 

Harold was sadly alarmed 

At the relics he showed him, &c 



* Une filatire, philactexium; aphilactery. 
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OATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Our Englisli chroniclers represent William Rufus, on 
every occasion on which he used strong language, as 
employing an oath, '* By St. Luke's face.^^ Rapin and 
others call it his favourite oath. This is a very curious 
mistake, originating in a mistranslation of the Latin 
phrase of some ancient historian, probably Eadmer, or 
William of Malmesbury. ** He swore," say they, *' per 
Yultum de Lucca," by the face of, or at Lucca, without 
the shadow of a reference to the Evangelist. The in- 
quiry into this curious fact opens a passage of English 
history more fully than it is usually presented to us, and 
leads us to matter also of general interest ; a circum- 
stance which, I trust, may suggest a sufficient apology 
for this digression. 

William the Second was a very headstrong and irre- 
ligious man, reckless of Providence, with ungovern- 
able passions, self-willed, blind to danger, and regard- 
less of duty. On one occasion of his employing the oath 
in question, these qualities showed themselves so pro- 
minently, and they so clearly develope the character of 
the man, that I take leave to insert the narrative more 
at length than the bare explanation of his oath might 
require.* The king was in the full enjoyment of a 
hunting-party when a messenger, from beyond sea, 
brought him tidings that a town which had lately fallen 
into his hands was besieged by the enemy. Instantly 
equipped as he was for the chase, he turned his horse's 

* Eadmer, i*., 124. 
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head, and made for the sea. On his attendants sug- 
gesting the propriety of waiting till his forces could be 
collected and marshalled, he scornfully replied, ^' I shall 
see who will follow me. Think ye I shall not have an 
army?'' He arrived at the coast almost alone. The 
wind was contrary, the weather stormy, and the sea in 
dreadful agitation. Resolved to pass over at the mo- 
ment, when the mariners remonstrated and implored 
him to wait for a less foul sea and sky, he exclaimed 
impetuously, *' I never yet heard of a king perishing by 
shipwreck ; loose the cables, I say, instantly. You shall 
see the elements conspire in their obsequiousness to 
me.'' William crossed in safety, and the first rumour 
of his landing scattered the besiegers. A leading man 
among them, one Helias (the Earl of Flesche, his com- 
petitor for the Earldom of Maine,) was taken prisoner, 
and brought before the king, who saluted him with a 
jeer, ** I have you, master." To this his high-minded 
captive (whom, as the historian remarks, his Imminent 
danger could not teach prudence or humble language,) 
replied, '' It was by mere chance you took me ; if I 
could escape, I know what I would do." Upon this, 
William, almost beside himself with rage and fury, 
clenching his fist at Helias, exclaimed, ^^ You rascal I 
What would you do ? Begone ! away I fly !" and '• By 
the face of Lucca (per vttltum de Lucca) if you 
conquer me, I will make no terms with you for this 
free pardon."* Ibid. 

* I know not whether I have given the correct translation of 
the historian's own words, " Obuncans Heliam." The word is not 
classical, nor do I remember to have met with it elsewhere. " Ob- 
uncis pedibus" is a classical expression, used by Ovid, for the 
clenched talons of an eagle. I have, therefore, conjectured that 
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The Face of Lucca. 

In consequence of different legends of ^' The Holy 
Face" existing in the Church of Rome, I was for some 
time under a mistake as to the real origin of this oath. 
" The Face of Lucca," however, by which William 
swore, was undoubtedly a crucifix in that town* But- 
ler, in a note, on the life of St, Veronica cf Miiariy calls 
it a very axkcient^mircumhtis crucifix, in the Chapel of 
the Holy Cross in the Cathedral dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin. LordLyttleton says, '* There is at Lucca, in Tus- 
cany, an ancient figure of Christ, brought there mira- 
culously, as they pretend, and which they say still 
continues to work miracles. They call it ' II sanio 
Yolto di Lucca,' and are so proud of possessing it, that 
it is stamped on their coin with this legend, * Sanctus 
vultus de Luca.' " In an Italian book published in 
1721, called " // Foresttere informal deUe cose di 
Lucca,** the legend is given in detail at great length, 
with much pomp of circumstance. The author calls it 
the Holy Cross, and says it is the Image of Jesus cru- 
cified. He tells us it was made in consequence of a 
miraculous command given to the Nicodemus of the 
Gospel to go to mount Cedron, and carve that image ; 
where he formed it under the immediate guidance of 
heaven, '' Con arte divina e non sua.'' An angel long 
afterwards, by a new miracle, commanded the Bishop 
of Lucca, to go with all his clergy to Porto di Luni, 
whither it had been miraculously transported from the 

the writcir's meaning was as I have expressed it. Perhaps it means 
seizing, grasping, clenching Helias. Another interpretation is, 
''beckoning to him with his finger." 
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Holy Land, and to bring so vast an acquisition to their 
own city : and after stating that Nicodemus had en- 
closed in it many precious relics, which had been han- 
dled by the Most Holy Virgin ; he further adds, *' that 
as the first Christians devoutly worshipped it, he is 
not deceived, who believes that it was also adored even 
by the Holy Virgin herself, and by our dear St. Paul, 
by St. Peter the Head of the Church, and by all the 
Apostles and Disciples who were stationed together 
there." 

There are two very curious passages in Dante, which 
refer to the superstitious veneration paid to this image. 
A sinner from Lucca is represented, by the poet,* as 
thrown into a sea of boiling pitch, where he tumbles 
and rolls over and over, in the dreadful flood, like a 
porpoise, to intimate that when on earth he would duck 
down and throw himself into the same posture, with his 
forehead on the ground, before the image of Lucca ; 
when he is assured, in his torments, by his triumphant 
foe, that his reliance on that relic would avail him no- 
thing : — 

*' Here hath the holy countenance no place.'' 

An oath very similar to this of William,—-" By the 
Holy Face," — ^is used to the present day in Spain, es- 
pecially in Valencia. Its origin is found in one of the 
most engaging and affecting, but not on that account 
less unfounded legends of the church of Rome. How 
very prone are men of all ages to do evil that good may 
come, to invent or propagate what is not true, with a 
view of securing some desirable end ! How much are 

* Compare Dante Inferno, xxi. 49r, with xzii. 19. 
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Christians, of every age, in need of being warned against 
attempting to spread or uphold the truth by unhal- 
lowed means ! Pious frauds, though often sanctioned 
on earth, offer a direct insult to the majesty of the God 
of truth and justice. We may be sure he abominates a 
falsehood, even when the man who has forged it, thinks 
he utters it in the service of God ; and we may be equally 
sure that if we cannot compass an^end in any depart- 
ment of religion, or morality, or civil government, with- 
out relinquishing the very truth, that circumstance is of 
itself an intimation, as plain as if it were spoken by the 
tongue of an inspired prophet, that the specific object, 
however desirable, is not intended by Providence to 
be brought about by such means of ours, and that it is 
presumption and sin in us to attempt it. Many of the 
Romish legends sprang unhappily from less worthy 
motives than mistaken zeal for the Gospel, and we can 
only lament the depravity which would employ the re- 
ligion of Jesus as an instrument for compassing selfish, 
ambitious and worldly objects. And even when we are 
required, in charity, to refer the invention of a legend 
to a well-intentioned but misguided zeal, however the 
imagination may be pleased, and our interest excited 
by the narrative, no sooner do we reflect upon it as an 
unhallowed auxiliary to the word of the £ternal and 
Omnipotent One, than we turn from it in shame, and 
pain, and sorrow. Such is the ^* Legend of the Holy 
Face ^' As our blessed Lord, so runs the tale, was 
bearing his cross towards Calvary, overwhelmed by the 
weight which pressed his soul, and bent his body to the 
earth, he stumbled three times. In Spain there are 
prints representing this affecting scene, and called, 
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" The three Falls." On one of these moments of an- 
guish, a female from Verona, with an affectionate desire 
to relieve his suffering, wiped his face with a handker- 
chief, thrice folded : an exact image of his countenance 
was left impressed on each of the three folds. One of 
these the people in Valencia pretend to be still kept 
in a cathedral of their own, exhibiting it on certain 
holy days with much ceremonial solemnity. And by 
this "holy face" they swear.* — llnd. 



* There are various discrepancies in the details of this legend. 
Whilst some persons assure us that the etymology of Veronica 
from Vera Iconica is an after-thought, not worth notice, and that 
the most correct legend represents the female as having been a 
virgin from Verona, others consider this latter account as totally 
erroneous, having its origin only in an ignorant confusion of names 
and circumstances. I believe, however, it is very current in Spain. 
I have thought it best to add the note of Mr. Butler ; ** St. Veronica 
of Milan, 1497. The print of the holy face of our Saviour on a 
linen clotili is kept at St. Peter's church at Rome, with singular ve- 
neration. It is mentioned in an ancient ceremonial of that Church, 
1143. It was called Veronica, or true image of our Lord's face, 
from Vera and Iconica, the word used by St. Gregory of Tours, 
from the Greek word Icon. Some modems imagine, that it served 
at the burial of our Lord ; others say, that a devout woman wiped 
his face with it, when he was fainting under the load of his cross 
going to Calvary. In some particular missals, as in that of Mentz, 
1493, among the votive masses is one, * De sancta Veronica seu 
Vultu Domini,' in the same manner as there is a mass ' On the 
Gross.' Such devotions are directed to honour our Lord with a 
remembrance of this relic, memorial, or pledge. From this office 
of the Veronica is taken an anthem and prayer which are said in 
some private churches, as a commemoration of the Holy Face of 
Lucca, which is a very ancient crucifix in the Chapel of the Holy 
Cross in the Cathedrid dedicated to St. Martin at Lucca. A copy 
of the true Veronica is kept in the Cistertian Nunnery at Mont- 
reuil, a present of Urban IV., to this house ; his sister being nun 
there, 1249. Some private writers and churches have given the 
name of St. Veronica to the devout woman who is said to have pre- 
sented this linen cloth to our divine Redeemer, but without suffi-^ 
cient authority." — Ibid, 
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CORONATION OATH, 

INCLUDING THAT MADE 

BY HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 

June 28, A.D. 18S8. 

'* The archbishop or bishop shall say^ Will you 
solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of 
this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto 
belonging, according to the statutes in parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs of the same ? — 
The king or queen shall say, I solemnly promise so to 
do. — Archbishop or bishop : Will you to your power 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in all 
your judgments ? — King or queen : I will — Archbishop 
or bishop: Will you to the utmost of your power main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, 
and the protestant reformed religion established by the 
law? And will you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law 
do or shall appertain unto them, or any of* them? — 
Kin^ or queen: All this I promise to do.* 

* The Recognition. — The Queen being seated, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Great 
Chamberlain, Lord High Constable, and Earl Marshal, preceded 
by the deputy Garter, made the Recognition thus : — *' Sirs, I here 
present unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted Queen of this 
Ilealm ; wherefore, all you who are come this day to do your homage, 
are you willing to do the same ?" The Archbishop, and the Offi- 
cers of State, then made the Recognition at each side of the Theatre. 
The Queen, during this part of the ceremony, stood up by her. 



CORONATION OATH. I69 

This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now 
prescribed by oar laws ; the principal articles of which 
appear to be at least as ancient as the Mirror of Jus- 
tices,* and even as the time of Bracton :f but the word- 
ing of it was changed at the Revolution, because^ (as 
the statute alleges) the oath itself had been framed in 
doubtful words and expressions, with relation to ancient 
laws and constitutions at this time unknown. :|: How- 



cliairi the assembled multitude attesting their joyous loyalty by 
loud and enthusiastic shouts of God save the Queen!" 

The First OBLATiON.>^The Archbishop then proceeded to the 
altar, and was followed by the Queen, who, kneeling upon the 
cushion, made her first offering of a pall, or altar cloth of gold, 
which she presented to the Archbishop, who placed it on the altar. 
Her Majesty likewise presented an ingot of gold, which the Arch- 
bishop put into the oblation basin, imploring the acceptance of it 
by prayer ; after which, the Queen returned to the Chair of State. — 
Then followed the Litany and the Communion Service. 

The Sermon. — ^The Bishop of London preached the sermon ; 
the text being taken from 2nd Chronicles, xxxiv. 31. During the 
discourse, the right reverend prelate urged the young Queen, 
though now in the bloom of youth and promise, to take example 
from the piety of her predecessor, and by the humble and sincere 
discharge of her religious duties, to be prepared to meet, with 
calmness and resignation, that fatal hour which all men hoped to 
see long deferred, but which was alike inevitable, and alike un- 
certain in its arrival, to princes as to peasants. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, the Archbishop advanced 
towards the Queen, and ministered to her the questions prescribed 
in the Coronation Service, to which she replied severally from a 
book of the service presented her. Her Majesty then arose, and 
proceeded to the altar, where she made the solemn oath. Laying 
her right hand upon the great Bible, tendered to her by the Arch- 
bishop, as she knelt upon the steps, she pronounced these words : — 
" The things which I have here before (promised, I will perform 
and keep, so help me God !" Her Majesty then kissed the book, 
and set her royal sign-manual to a transcript of the Oath. — Ed. 

• cap, 1. s. 2. f /. 3. tr. 1. c. 9. 

X In the old folio abridgment of the statutes, printed by Lettou 
and Machlinia in the reign of Edward iv. (penes me) there is pre- 
served a copy of the old coronation oath ; which, as the book is ex- 
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erer, in wkit font soerer it be conceived, this is most 
indii^ratablj n fondamentnl and original cxpi g is con- 
tract ; tboagh donbtlcM the dnty <^ protection is im- 
pliedl J as much incumbent on the aoTcreign before 
coronation as after : in the aame manner as allegiance 
to the king becomes the daty <^ the snbject immediately 
on the descent di the crown, bet<Hre he has taken the 
oath of aUegiauice, or whether he ever takes it at alL*^ 

tremeljr learee, I will here tmueribe. Ceo eat le ■ernnfirt que le 
toy jnrre a fonn eonmement: que fl garden et mentenera lez 
dnntez et lez fianchisez de lejiit caf^fiae gtaimtra aoneieiiment 
dez dnntez rojf chxittiens d'Engleteie, et qnil gaidera toates mm 
tenrez hononres et dignities dnitaiidx et fianks dd coron da 
roialme d'Eogletere en font maner denticr te sanz null maner 
damemuemeDt, et lez droitez dispergez dilapidez on perdnz de la 
corone a fonn poiair ic^ypeller en lanncien estate, et qnil garden 
le peas de sejnt esglise et al cleig^e et al people de bon aceofde, 
et qnil &ce laire en tontez sez jngementez owel et droit justice 
one discretion et miseiioorde, et qml grannten a teunre lez lejes 
et cn^tnmez dn roialme, eta sonn poiar lez &ce garder et affirmer 
que lez gentez dn people aront laitez et estiez, et les malveys leyz 
et cnstumes de tout onsten, et fenne peas et establie al people de 
sonn roialme en ceo garde esgarden a sonn poiair : eome IMeu 
luy aide. (Tit. saenmentnm regis. foL m. ij.) Prynne has also 
given us a copy of the coronation oadis of Blchard ii. (Signal 
Loyalty, ii. 246.) Edward vi. {ibid. 251.) James i. and Charles i. 
(ihid. 269.) 

* Blackstone's Commentaries, toL L 247. 
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Liberalism," in its best points of view, is prejudice that 
refuses to be enlightened, ignorance that defies instruction, and 
self-sufficiency that perverts experience. In its worst, it is hy- 
pocrisy boasting of its candour, venality pretending to indepen- 
dence, and perfidy trafficking in principle. A Whig can no more 
comprehend the constitution than a gambler can honour the tenth 
commandment.^— ^/ac^oM/. 
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THE OATH OF " SECRECY" OF THE JESUITS. 

I, A. B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the 
blessed Virgin Mary, the blessed Michael the Arch- 
angel, the blessed St. John the Baptist, the holy apos- 
tles St. Peter and St. Paul, and the saints and secret 
host of heaven, and to you my ghostly father, do declare 
from my heart, wilkout mental reservation, that his Ho- 
liness Pope Urban is Christ's Vicar- General, and is the 
true and only head of the Catholic or universal Church 
throughout the earth ; and that by the virtue of the 
keys of binding and loosing given to his Holiness by 
my Saviour Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose he- 
retical kings, princes, states, common- wealths, and go- 
vernments, all being illegal without his sacred confirma' 
Hon, and that they may safely be destroyed ; therefore, 
to the utmost of my power, I shall and will defend this 
doctrine, and his Holiness^ rights and customs, against 
all usurpers of the heretical (or Protestant) authority 
whatsoever; especially against the now pretended au- 
thority and Church of England and all adherents, in 
regard that they and she be usurpal and heretical, op- 
posing the sacred mother Church of Rome. I do re- 
nounce and disown any allegiance as due to any heretical 
king, prince or state, named Protestants, or obedience 
to any of their inferior magistrates or officers. I do 
further declare, that the doctrine of the Church of 
England, of the Calvinists, Huguenots, and of others of 
the name of Protestants, to be damnable, and they them- 
selves are damned, and to be damned, that will not 
forsake the same. I do further declare, that I will 
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help, assist, and advise all or any of bis Holiness^ agents 
in any place wherever I shall be, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, or in any other territory or kingdom I shall 
come to^ and do my utmost to extirpcUe the heretical 
Protestants* doctrine^ and to destroy all their pretended 
powers, regal or otherwise. I do further promise and 
declare, that notwithstanding / am dispensed with to as- 
sunie any religion heretical^ for the propagation of the 
mother ChurclCs interests, to keep secret and private all 
her agents' counsels from time to time, as they intrust 
me, and not to divulge, directly or indirectly, by word, 
writing or circumstance whatsoever ; but to execute all 
that shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered 
unto me, by you my ghostly father, or any of this sacred 
convent. All which, I, A. B., do swear by the blessed 
Trinity, and blessed Sacrament, which I am now to 
receive, to perform, and on my part to keep inviolably ; 
and do call all the heavenly and glorious host of heaven 
to witness these my real intentions, to keep this my 
oath. In testimony whereof, I take this most holy and 
blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist ; and witness the 
same further with my hand and seal, in the face of this 
holy convent, this day An. Dom." — Ex- 

tracted from Archbishop Usher, 



MEMORANDUM. 



There is nothing so delightful, as the hearing or the speaking 
of truth.— For this reason, there is no conversation so agreeable 
as that of the man of integrity, who hears without any intention 
to betray, and speaks without any intention to deceive.— P/a^o. 
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THE OATH OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP. 

" I, N , elect Bishop of M , from henceforth 

will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, 
and to the Holy Roman Church, and to our Lord Pope, 
and his successors. I shall never, to their prejudice or 
detriment, reveal to any man the counsel they shall 
intrust me with, either by themselves, their nuncios, or 
letters. The Roman Papacy, and the Regalities of 
St. Peter, I will help them to keep and maintain against 
all men. I will take care to conserve, defend, increase, 
and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and autho- 
rities of the holy Roman Church, for our Lord the Pope 
and his successors. I will observe with all my power, 
and make others do the same, the rules of the Holy Fa- 
thers, the apostolic decrees, ordinations, dispositions, 
reservations, provisions, and mandates. I will persectUe 
and fight against all heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our 
Lord the Pope and his successors. I shall visit person- 
ally the shrine of the apostles every third year," &c. 

The reader will peruse with attention the above, and 
also, ** The Oath of Secrecy of the Jesuits,^' and see if 
they are not in keeping with the present m.ovem£nt in 
this country. From whence does the invisible but pro- 
gressive advance of popery and infidelity (for which 
'' Socialism'''* is only another designation) arise, but 
from the secret workings of this secret body ? The Je- 
suits are at this moment every where in England, yet 
not seen anywhere. Will you not exert your influence 
with all your power to oppose and expose the system ? 
Believe it, they are now diligently working out the 
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very principles embodied in this awful oath ; tliey are 
the framers of all that appears to be carried on by 
others for the subversion of the " Church and State ;" 
— and will you yield, without a struggle worthy of such 
a cause, all that is dear to you as Protestant Christians 
— Britons — Freemen ? No ! it cannot be. 



Let those, however, who have made themselves acquainted with 
the history of the last years of the sabversion of the Romish Hier- 
archy in England ; its political and ecclesiastical position at that 
eventful period ; the first attacks made upon it ; its struggles for 
existence ; its final subversion ; the destruction of its edifices ; the 
alienation of its temporalities ; and its present state, after the lapse 
of three centuries ;— well consider the prophetic import of those 
conspicuous " signs of the times" to which we have not space enough 
left to draw their attention. Historical facts, it is true, ought always 
to be discussed with moderation, while, at the same time, there is no 
Protestant of any denomination, who ought not highly to prize the 
privileges which the remarkable struggle I have just alluded to has 
procured for him, and watch with jealousy any attempt, however 
insidious and plausible, to countenance the tenets of a system which 
is fraught with the most deteriorating consequences to human im< 
provement. The venerable simplicity, transparent beauty, and 
divine excellence of the true catholic &ith, are alike honoured and 
reverenced by all enlightened and sound conservative Protestants ; 
who, it is humbly, but, nevertheless, cor^dently hoped, will con- 
tinue to ** prove all things," and to "hold fast that which is good." 
—Ed. 



memorandum. 



Secrecy.— What is mine, even to my life, is her's I love ; but 
the secret of my friend is not mine.— ^ir P, Sidney, 
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Part III, 



THE EARLY AGES. 



Under this head, I mean to glance only at those early 
periods of history, which are the least serviceable to 
mankind, because they continue to be the least known. 
To rescue them from obscurity has been attempted by 
4eamed men of every age and country. To fling light 
upon those early ages when our remotest ancestors were 
wholly barbarous, and this island uncultivated, is an 
undertaking that shall occupy no portion of my time. 
I believe most, if not all the researches that have hi- 
therto been made in this respect, have terminated in 
conjecture : so that we are yet in a state of uncertainty 
as to whence Britain was at first peopled ; from what 
country, or leader, or other person, it took its name. 
One thing, however, seems undisputed down to the pre- 
sent moment, which is, that the variety of opinions upon 
the point last spoken of, serve only to prove the utter 
uselessness of the whole, as irrefragable data. 

For a long time, what was held to be the orthodox 
belief respecting the original population of the southern 
parts of Britain, was the story of the descent of the first 
Britons from the Trojans — a colony of whom was sup- 
posed, after the destruction of their native city, to have 
been conducted to this island by Brutus, a grandson, or 
great-grandson, of ^neas, more than a thousand years 
before the commencement of our era. 
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iBneas is believed to have been the great- great- 
grandson of Enoch, who was the seventh — some learned 
historians say, the ninth — generation from Noah him- 
self. It is clear, however, that our island was called 
Britannia, by the Romans, long before the Caesars were 
in being ; or their bloody and execrable wars had been 
dreamt of by themselves, their sordid generals, or mer- 
cenary soldiers. They tell us, likewise, the name of 
" Britannia,^' was originally given to it by the mer- 
chants of maritime Europe, who resorted hither peri- 
odically, in great numbers. These merchants, we are 
also informed by the earliest accredited historians, de- 
signated the whole of the fixed inhabitants by one com- 
mon name of *' Briths," from the custom among the 
natives, of decorating (painting) their naked bodies 
with an aaure blue ; or, in the language of the country, 
"6rf/A,"and which served to distinguish them from 
those merchants and others who came among them 
chiefly for commercial purposes. That the Britons 
wef e very little known to the rest of maritime or con- 
tinental Europe, before the cruel wars of the perfidious 
Romans, seems pretty evident from various historical 
data which I need not adduce in this place. 

It is conjectured that in process of time, very many 
Gauls, and others, who had thus frequented Britannia 
for purposes wholly connected with trade, at last be- 
came settlers in the difierent seaports on the coast, 
especially those emporiums of commerce immediately 
opposite the out-ports of Gaul. There can be no doubt 
as to the antiquity of Dovor, Deal, Sandwich, and other 
maritime harbours in Kent ; nor can there by any he- 
sitation in pronouncing the Isle of Thanet to have been 
one of the first ** strong holds" of the ancient Britons. 
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THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

The ancient laws, as first collated by King Alfred, 
and Edward the Confessor, gave rise to that collection 
of maxims and customs called the *^ common law," (jus 
commune) or folkright. A custom, however, to be part 
of our common law, must have been used " time out of 
mind'*-r— *'time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary f ^ and so on. 

The common law is distinguishable under three 
heads : '' General customs,^' which prevail throughout 
the country.^' — ^^ Particular customs," prevalent in dis- 
tricts only. — ** Particular laws,'' used in particular 
courts, of general jurisdiction. 

"General customs" guide the proceedings inordi- 
nary courts of justice. Thus, the ** elder son'' will be 
declared entitled to the " freehold estate,'* on his father 
dying " intestate." Or a person who is bodily injured, 
can recover damages. Or he who breaks the public 
peace, be punished by fine or imprisonment. If doubt 
arise, the judges declare the law, whose decisions are 
recorded : these are called " Precedents." The cases 
thus decided, are usually printed, for the guidance and 
instruction of practitioners and studentSf and are known 
by the appellation of " Reports." Thus established, a 
matter which was before uncertain, and perhaps indif- 
ferent, becomes a '^ permanent rule" of law, which no 
judge can alter, except the former decision be " opposed 
to reason," or to ** divine law ;" for ** what is not rea- 
son, is not law." And, though no man be now able to 
assign the reason for every decision made in former 

o 
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ages, by the venerable administrators of the law, it has 
been well observed, — ^that, as surely as a standing" 
rule of law, whose reason might have been not suffi- 
ciently plain, has been infringed by statutes or new re- 
solutions, the inconveniences consequent on such inno- 
vation, have too forcibly proved the wisdom of the 
repealed law, — a truth (says Sir William Blackstone) 
which, '*in these times of merciless attack on so much 
that our fathers held sacred, cannot be too forcibly im- 
pressed on our minds!" 

I propose the following natural division : Municipal 
Law ; or rules of state, prescribing what the commu- 
nity must do and abstain from. There are, therefore, 
two important heads, — Things to be done, and things 
to be abstained from; or. Rights commanded, and 
Wrongs prohibited. Rights I shall subdivide into 
two distinct heads, — Rights of *' persons,' ' and Rights 
of '' things.' ' In like mannerl shall subdivide wrongs 
into two heads, — ** private" wrongs and "public** 
wrongs, which last are called " crimes.'^ 

The *' rights of persons." These rights are of two 
sorts — duties to be performed by individuals, and 
duties to be performed towards them. Of persons, 
also, there are two kinds ; the " natural,*' as created by 
their Creator, and the " artificial,*' as created by human 
laws. 

The rights of man, in his *' natural" character, are 
absolute and relative, the former belonging to them as 
members of society, the latter as individuals only. The 
absolute rights of individuals, wherewith our benevolent 
Creator has endowed every son of Adam, may be re- 
duced into three divisions; — ^personal security, — ^per- 
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sonal liberty, — and property. Of these, in order, and 
succinctly : — 

Personal Security. — Personal security consists in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of life, body, limbs, and 
health. '* Life ' ' is the immediate gift of God, and begins 
in legal contemplation, as soon as an infant stirs in its 
mother's womb. To deprive man of this right, wil- 
fully, is a "crime." "Limbs," whereby man can 
labour and defend and support himself, his wife and 
offspring, are also the gift of God ; and man is justified 
even in the slaughter of his antagonist, in defence of 
his limbs; any wilful and lasting injury inflicted on 
them, is called '* maihem." The " body," exclusively 
of life and the above-mentioned limbs, is also entitled 
to freedom from corporal insults, — as .menaces, as- 
saults, beating, wounding, &c. The " health" of a man 
is likewise entitled to freedom from injurious prac- 
tices; an observation which will not appear trivial, 
when we consider that life is of no real benefit, if by 
tyranny or unkind usage, our days are but labour, sor- 
row, and affliction. 

Personal Liberty. — Personal liberty,* I may say, 
consists in the power of loco-motion ; the uninterrupted 
freedom of which is desirable to the felicity of man, 
and the general good of society at large. As regards 
the safety of a " commonwealth" the reckless depriva- 
tion of man's personal liberty is more perilous than to 



* It is said that "Magna Charta" has been grossly vio- 
lated by the arrest and imprisonment of the person for a simple 
debt The question is certainly one of vast moment— Can the 
subject be arrested and imprisoned for a simple debt, according to 
the Constitution ? — £d. 

g2 
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confiscate his property, or to deprive bim of life ; for 
these acts of intense cruelty would spread alarm ; 
whereas a man may be privately seized and imprisoned, 
while bis sufferings are unknown, or if known, too soon 
forgotten ! The confinement of a person against his 
will, in any manner, is imprisonment ; whether he be 
detained in a jail, a house, or even upon the street. 
And any liability which a man may be induced to con- 
cede to during ^' unlawful'' imprisonment, In contem- 
plation of law, is bad, and can be avoided ; such as the 
payment of a draft on his banker, or of a bond given 
to avoid further ill-treatment and confinement, (which 
the law calls durities, or duress,) would be of no avail. 
An action of false imprisonment, also, may be safely 
maintained for the offence itself. 

Private Property. — Individual property is the 
land, building, goods, chattels and effects of any kind, 
which belong to a person. Next to his life and per- 
sonal liberty, man is entitled to the free use and dis- 
position of all that legally belongs to him. The pro- 
perty of the rich, as well as the poor, must be equally 
protected from the forcible or fraudulent diminution 
of their respective stores ; the welfare of the common- 
wealth having an essential interest in the equal protec- 
tion of all the rights of each individual member of the 
nation, as one great family compact. 



memorandum. 



Mind and Body. — Should the body sue the mind before a court 
of judicature for damages, it would be found that the miud would 
prove to have been a ruinous tenant to the landlord. . 
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MUNICIPAL LAW. 

England! — the birth-place of natural freedom, the 
cradle of commerce, the nurse of manufactures, the illus- 
trious mother of arts and science — stands unrivalled 
for constitutional rights and municipal privileges. 

If there be a nation on the face of this great globe, 
whose brave inhabitants it would ill beseem to be found 
unacquainted with its laws, that country — ^that great, 
mighty, and free country — ^is England : it being, per- 
haps, the only nation in which the power of doing what 
is lawful is attainable by all classes conforming to those 
'' rules of conduct," by which the noblest peers of the 
realm are restricted from insulting or oppressing the 
poorest mechanic with impunity. This is civil liberty ! 
therefore let no man say that he is uninformed respect- 
ing it.* By civil liberty is meant a right, that is, a lawful 
use of what has been called natural freedom. Liberty, 
moreover, is not idleness ; it is distinctly this, a free 
use of time to choose our labour and our exercise. 
Again, to be free, is not understood to mean that we 
'should do nothing, but to be the sole arbiters of what 
we do, and what we leave undone. In this sense, liberty 



* It is said that the Persians, in their ancient constitutions, 
had public schools, in which virtue was taught as a liberal art or 
science ; and it is certainly of more consequence to a man that he 
is taught to govern his passions in spite of temptations, to be just 
in his dealings, to be temperate in his pleasures, to support him- 
self with fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave with prudence 
in all his affairs, and in every circumstance of his life. I say it is 
of much more real advantage to him to be thus qualified, than to 
be a master of all the arts and sciences in the world beside. — 
Franklin, 
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appears to possess the active principle of real good- 
ness. This being the case, I believe that, with the in- 
terest which every trusty Englishman has in the pre- 
servation of the laws, there rests upon him a corres- 
ponding duty to make himself acquainted with them ; 
and particularly with those of them with which, from his 
relative position and circumstances, he is most concerned. 
The Trial by Jury, whether in matters of life or pro- 
perty, is held to be our noblest bulwark of constitutional 
liberty. Most men are liable to be called upon to per- 
form the public duty of a juryman. Must it not then be 
matter of great satisfaction to themselves, and of first- 
rate importance to their fellow-citizens, and others, 
whose lives or property are at their disposal, that 
they should be found tolerably well read in, and fami- 
liar with, the municipal and criminal laws of their coun- 
try ? The law and the fact are sometimes blended : and 
not unfrequently juries have to decide, on oath, questions 
of importance, to disentangle which some legal know- 
ledge is positively required. We know that the study 
of the law, in a comprehensive point of view, is not 
only an arduous but a difficult study. Notwithstanding 
appearances, however, it is a splendid science — that sci- 
ence which teaches to distinguish right from wrong ; to 
maintain the former and remedy the latter; whose 
proper study must engage man's highest faculties — ^the 
reasonable employment of which faculties, or intellec- 
tual powers of the understanding, exercises the cardinal 
virtues of hb heart ; whose use is universal, extending 
to every subject, and embracing the whole community : 
and it is worthy of every man's attention, in whatever 
station of life it has pleased God to fix him. 
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That law is highest reason, grafted in nature, which 
commands what things are to be done, and prohibits 
the contrary, Cicero himself has clearly demonstrated. 
And we are in some degree prepared for the definition 
of that •' municipal" or civil law which governs our 
common country. This law, then, in which we are all 
so personally interested, they define to be, Rules of 
State f prescribing what the commv/nity must do and ab- 
stain from. Here, as before, law is reason. It is ra- 
tional, expedient, and just, that every man perform 
'* social duties" to that society by whose community he 
enjoys corresponding privileges. 

In the early ages of pastoral simplicity, time hon- 
oured patriarchs governed their roving families by the 
mild influences of paternal authority and filial reve- 
rence I But as agriculture increased, societies became 
numerous ; and, with the first dawn of the arts and sci- 
ences, which chased from our then benighted sphere the 
shades of ignorance, into which man had been plunged 
when he fell from that state of intelligence in which he 
was originally made, it became needful to draw distinc- 
tions of property, and to propound offices of life which 
were before not contemplated. That " community" 
which might emanate from the individual wants and 
fears of many, was fast bound, enlarged, and perpetu- 
ated by the indissoluble bonds of natural affection, the 
lasting love of fatherland and native habits, and the 
unbroken links of infantile friendship. Thus arose 
families, communities, cities, nations. Thus he who, 
fleeing to Padan Aram from his brother's fury, crossed 
over Jordan with nothing but a staff, gave a hitherto 
existent and imperishable name to an illustrious, thoi^gh 
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fallen nation, known over the whole evangelized world. 
The Israelites,* to whose laws, I shall frequently 
recur, afford a notable example of unrivalled pros- 
perity, when their obedience to them corresponded with 
the paternal goodness of their sage Lawgiver ; and an 
equally awful ^' example^^ do their degradation and suf-; 
ferings for the last eighteen centuries, afibrd against 
our withholding from the " powers that be" that re- 
spect and obedience which are indispensable to the 
well-being of a kingdom, or state. 

As law is highest reason, it may appear needless to 
observe, that not merely the letter but the spirit of 
these *' rules of state" is to be regarded. Let me fortify 
my position by an illustration of the Bolognians, who 
had a law that whoever *' drew blood in the streets^^ 
should be punished : and actually held a long debate, 
ere they decided that this law did not extend to the 
case of a surgeon who, in the street, opened the vein of 
a person who had fallen in a fit. 

Of English Municipal Law, there are two kinds—-, 
oral and written. The former is the *' common" law, 
consisting of general and particular customs ; the lat* 
ter consists of statutes only. 

Judge Fortescue thinks these customs are coeval 

* The Karaite Jews assert that our Saviour was a member of 
their community, and that he entertained the same opinions as 
themselves with respect to the interpolations of the rabbins ; in sup- 
port of which belief they adduce his repeated and violent denun- 
ciations against the rabbinical interpretations, and most positively 
deny that any member of their sect was in the slightest degree 
implicated in the crucifixion. These people likewise believe that 
they possess the only authentic copy of the Old Testament extant. 
Like the Quakers, they provide amply for their own poor, are 
principally engaged in commerce, and generally wealthy. 
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with the most ancient Britons; but other able legal 
writers consider that the Romans, Picts, Saxons * Danes, 
and Normans, must have abrogated many,-«nd intro- 
duced others ; which perhaps led Lord Bacon to re- 
mark, that our laws are as mixed as our language, and, 
as our language f is so much the richer, the laws are 
the more complete. This may be true to a certain 
extent. 

Alfred compiled his ** Liber Judicialis," or dome- 
book, which contained the alternating customs of dif- 
ferent parts, for the use of the whole kingdom. The 
Danes introduced new customs, which certainly inter- 
fered with Alfred's code ; so that in the beginning of 
the eleventh century three systems of laws prevailed — 



* The prixkiary purposes of this unpretending work forbid my en- 
tering into any extensive discussion upon the Anglo-Saxon laws. 
I may however in this place just remark, that, with reference to 
British history, it is important that the enquirer should keep in 
mind the distinct and separate political existence of the different 
Anglo-Saxon states, after they became subject to the supremacy 
of one monarch. No opinion is more prevalent, and at the same 
time more entirely imfounded, than that which presupposes that 
the conquests of Egbert, so erroneously styled the "first sole mo- 
narch" of the English, incorporated the various states and com- 
munities of the Anglo-Saxon empire. This union we know was 
effected by very slow degrees. Long before the Conquest, we may 
discern vestiges of the earlier state of conservative .government. 
That the institution of ** trial by jury," and the solemn making of 
oaths, were in use in England long before Duke William's time, 
cannot be disputed. And, with regard to the existence of a " com- 
monwealth," perhaps it was not until the reign of Edw. the First, 
that England became one commonwealth, under the same King : 
and, from the federal spirit of our ancient constitution, some of its 
best and most important characteristics were derived. — Ed. 

f Punctuation. — In the olden time there was no punctuation 
in literary works, which is still the case in legal deeds and other 
instruments. Stops were first introduced in the year 1520; the 
colon in 1580, and the semicolon in 1599. 
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Mercen-Lage, West-Saxon-Lage, and Dane-Lage. 
The first prevailed in the midland, the second in the 
southern and western, and the last in the eastern coun- 
ties, a very important division of the heptarchy. 

Edward the Confessor made a '* digest" of these 
three sets of laws, to be observed throughout the king- 
dom ; a work which his grandfather Edgar began, who 
first built a fleet of ships, and constructed a British 
navy for the protection of Albion, and its commerce 
and merchant vessels. This was a restoration of Al- 
fred's dome- book, with many improvements. Hence 
historians call Alfred the '* legum Anglicanarum Con- 
ditor,^^ (founder of English laws,) and Edward, the 
" restitutor" (restorer) of them. " These are the laws," 
says Blackstone, ^* which our ancestors struggled so 
hardly to maintain under the first princes of the Nor- 
man line ; and which subsequent princes so frequently 
promised to keep and restore, as the most popular act 
they could do, when pressed by foreign emergencies or 
domestic dbcontents. These are the laws that vigo- 
rously withstood the repeated attacks of the 'civil 
law ;' which established in the twelfth century a new 
Roman empire over most of the states of the Conti- 
nent ; states that have lost, and perhaps upon that ac- 
count, their political liberties ; while the free constitu- 
tion of England, perhaps upon the same account, has 
been rather improved than debased.'^ Such is the case. 

To proceed. Law, then, is a ** rule of action pre- 
scribed by a superior to his subordinate. Thus, the 
Creator governs the creature ; and thus the creature 
governs those over whom he has dominion. The ** law 
divine" keeps in their places the fixed stars, and guides 
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in their prescribed orbits those revolving planets, on one 
of which we dwell ; distinguished as the planet, Earth. 

Thus, therefore, the creatare, man, is subject to the 
rule of action which his Maker prescribes ; and, as 
man's dependence on his God is absolute, so should he 
entirely conform to his will. This will is the ** law of 
nature." Now man is not only endued with " princi- 
ples of mobility," but with " free-will" to regulate his 
conduct ; wherefore on him, as a superior and responsi- 
ble agent, the Creator has imposed certain " unchange- 
able rules" of human conduct, whereby this free-will is 
to be regulated ; and the faculty of reason has been 
granted, to enable man to discover and apprehend 
these rules, for good and wise purposes. 

The Supreme Being who alone is the sole fountain of 
power, wisdom, and justice, has prescribed for the go- 
vernment of human conduct none other than those 
eternal, immutable laws of good and evil, to which He 
pleases to conform his own dispensations ; which to a 
needful extent are discoverable by man's reason, I 
name as an illustration the golden rule, ^'do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you." 

The Almighty Parent has so interwoven eternal jus- 
tice with individual felicity, that the latter is unattain- 
able by him who neglects the former, whilst obedience 
to the former induces the latter : thereby reducing all 
rule to one paternal precept, " that men pursue true 
happiness." This rule is the basis of ethics; this rule 
is coeval with mankind ; this rule always has been, is 
now, and will ever remain, while man — the paragon of 
animals — exists, the godlike and only bond of society 
in every country throughout the world. 
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But man's reason soon became corrupt, and his in- 
telligence soon clouded with error ; to remedy which 
Divine Providence has benignly vouchsafed, " at sun- 
dry times, and in divers manners," to deliver certain 
doctrines, called the " revealed" or " divine law" con- 
tained in the Bible. On these two bases, " natural" 
and ^* revealed" law, all human laws should be erected. 

Mankind is neceissarily divided into separate, but 
independent kingdoms, having national intercourse, — 
this is the necessary source of the law of nations, which 
depends on natural law or a " mutual compact." Thus I 
have briefly viewed the Law, " universal, natural, re- 
vealed, and national." 



memoranda. 

Imitation Punishable.— Five paupers were sentenced to 
fourteen days* hard labour at Leicester lately, for ** laughing, 
braying, and making a noise as if they were driving cattle." Such 
amusements are practiced by legislators in the House of Commons 
with impunity.— Z%« Times, No, 18,096. 

Furious Driving. — By the 1st and 2nd of Victoria, it is en- 
acted, ** that if the driver, &c. of any stage-carriage shall be con- 
victed under this or any. other Act, he shall be liable to the 
suspension of his licence for two months." Tliis clause it has 
lately become necessary to enforce in several instances.— 76i(i. 
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EQUITY LAW. 

** Equity^' may also be just glanced at and defined; 
as she follows closely in the law's vestiges. She is the 
searching exarnvnatrix^ the astvie investigating repre- 
sentative of the Crown. 

Of this dignified and comely daughter of even- 
handed justice, I shall say, that she, like her mother, 
is of heavenly origin. Equity has her courts, to which 
the injured resort; at whose petition she conde- 
scends to detect latent frauds and concealments ; she 
takes cognizance of matters of trust and confidence ; 
she delivers her conscientious suitors from the perils 
into which unavoidable calamity or oversight has 
plunged them ; slie grants the boon of a specific relief 
adapted to their several fortuitous exigencies ; she 
throws her shield around the person and property of 
the adult who shall be deemed incapable of acting — 
7um compos mentis ; she makes a fair division between 
equal claimants, rendering the haste and clamour of 
the greedy vain ; she is the widow's friend ; the bene- 
volent guardian of fatherless innocents. 

Thus, reader, have we arrived at definitive ideas of 
Law and Equity. 

Sir William Blackstone observes, in his learned 
commentaries on the Laws of England, that '' in most 
nations on the Continent, where the civil or imperial 
law, under different modifications, is closely interwoven 
with the municipal laws of the land, no gentleman, or, 
at least, no scholar, thinks his education is completed, 
till he has attended a course or two of lectures, both 
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upon the Institutes of Justinian and the local constitu- 
tions of his native land, under the very eminent pro- 
fessors that abound in their several universities. And 
in the northern parts of our own island, where also the 
^'municipal laws "are frequently connected with the civil, 
it is difficult to meet with a person of education, who is 
destitute of a competent knowledge in that science 
which is to be the guardian of his natural rights, and 
the rule of his civil conduct." 

Such was the language addressed by that illustrious 
judge to the law students, at Oxford, on the 25th of 
October, 1758, at the opening of a course of lectures 
which he there delivered. That is now more than eighty 
years ago ; since which time a great deal of knowledge 
that had been locked up from the people, has l)een 
diffused. It now seems to be thought fit that all our 
fellow-countrymen should have a knowledge of laws in 
general, and of the " municipal laws'^ of their own 
country in particular. For them to know their situ- 
ation — their rights and obligations, their privileges and 
liabilities — ^is desirable. I could wish to see every man, 
under divine direction, '* sitting beneath his own 
vine and his own fig-tree;" dividing his "loaf" with 
his lawful wife, and with the children of his affection, 
in his own dwelling, and on his own freehold. And 
it is my humble opinion, that a knowledge of law, 
and a right apprehension of the matters above named, 
coupled with private and domestic virtues, (which all 
may exercise,) will most frequently produce this great 
blessing of a Supreme Intelligence ; aild in nearly 
all cases procure " comforts'^ to which a man would 
otherwise be a stranger ; and make him a stranger to 
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many •' afflictions" with which he might otherwise be 
intimately acquainted. This is my firm belief. 

I therefore hold, that our admirable system of laws 
should not be neglected by all but those whose profes- 
sion leads thorn to their study, or by merely men edu- 
cated at the University ; for, built upon the soundest 
foundations, and approved by the experience of ages, 
they are the birth-right of the poor as well as of the 
rich ; and the poor are consequently interested, in com- 
mon^ with their wealthier fellow-citizens, in some ac- 
quaintance with them. I do not say a learned acquaint- 
ance with them. 

The reader who is acquainted with the history of 
ancient Rome, will not perhaps differ from me, when 
he remembers what the great orator, TuUy, observes, 
'* That the very boys were obliged to learn the twelve 
tables by heart, to imprint on their tender minds an 
early knowledge of the laws and constitution of their 
country." I am far from saying that I could wish to 
see every juror a lawgiver or a judge. No, but a juror 
ought not to be an uninstructed person. 



MEMORANDUM. 

I 

An Act was passed two years since, to enable the owners of set- 
tled estates to borrow money to be expended in improvement by 
draining, and to charge the estate therewith, the money to be paid 
by equal annual instalments, not to be less than twelve nor more 
than eighteen years. It seems that the existence of this Act is 
very little known. — Times, 
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STATUTE OR WRITTEN LAW. 

0(7R Statute or Written Laws consist of those made by- 
King (or Queen), Lords and Commons. The most 
ancient of these now extant is " Magna Charta,^^ 
granted by King John, in the meadow called *' Runin^- 
mede," between Windlesore and Stanes on the 15th of 
June, 1255, in the seventeenth year of his reign. This 
was in Latin ; an English translation of which is sub- 
joined. 

Statutes are "general" or "special.*' General or 
public statutes concern the whole community, and are 
judicially noticed in the courts, without being pleaded. 
Such is that which lately passed, to disfranchise " corrupt 
boroughs," and to extend the franchise to thousands of 
her Majesty's loyal subjects. Special, or private, acts, are 
such as affect a portion of the community only. Such 
would be an act whereby an unlawful marriage might 
be legalized, or a divorcement effected ; and so on. 

There are certain general rules whereby statutes 
are lawfully construed, when any doubt arises. Thus, 
in a statute passed to amend an old law, regard will be 
had tu what the law was when the act passed ; and 
what the mischief now was, which the legislature sought 
to remedy. And the business of a judge is, so to con- 
strue the act, as to suppress the mischief, and adminis- 
ter, if possible, the remedy. 

A '' penal statute" is construed strictly. Thus, the 
statute 14 Geo. II. cap 6, whereby it was made felony, 
without benefit of clergy, to steal *' sheep or other cat' 
tie," was mercifully confined in its construction to the 
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offence of " sheep-stealing ;" the viords " other cattle" 
being too loose, where the life of a man was in jeopardy. 
Consequently another act was passed, namely , 15 Geo.IL 
cap. 34^ by which the penalty imposed on '' sheep-steal- 
ing^^ was extended to the stealing of ** bulls, cows, 
oxen^ steers, bullocks, heifers, calves, and lambs." 

" Statutes against frauds" are to be liberally and 
beneficially expounded, where they act *' against the 
offence," by setting aside the fraudulent transaction ; 
but such acts are to be construed strictly, when they 
are *^ penal" against the offender himself. 

Another rule is, so to construe '' differing acts," or 
«« differing parts of the same 4ct," that the "whole 
may be reconciled," and suffered to stand, if possible. 

Where the common law differs from a statute, the 
latter stands ; and where a late statute is at variance 
with a former statute, the latter also prevails. But if 
there be two laws, whose substance is such that they 
may both consistently co-exist, the latter does not re- 
peal the former, but they have a concurrent efficacy. 
Thus, an act of parliament which empowers a magis- 
trate to inflict a penalty in case of an assault and bat- 
tery, does not deprive a man of his right to sue for 
damages in the Queen's Bench, at Westminster. 

If a statute which repeals a former one, be itself re- 
pealed, the original act revives and obtains force. Acts 
of parliament " derogatory from the power of future 
parliaments" are of " no force." 

Acts that *' cannot be carried out," or performed, are 
of ** no validity ;" and so are such parts of them as in- 
volve consequences which are manifestly foolish and 
opposed to reason : the judges concluding that such 
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cons.equences were not foreseen by the parliament ; and 
therefore they expound it, or altogether disregard it, 
to such equitable extent. Thus, if an act gave the lord 
of a manor power to try '* all causes" within the same, 
yet would it be held not to comprehend a cause where- 
in he himself should be a party ; it being unreasonable 
that a man should adjudicate upon his own cause of 
action. 



MEMORANDA. 



The New Law of Wills. — Every will, whether of real or 
personal property, must be in writing, and be signed by the testa- 
tor, or by some person in his presence, and by his direction. The 
signature by the testator must be made, or at least acknowledged, 
by him in the presence of two or more witnesses present at the 
same time, who must subscribe their names as witnesses to the ex- 
ecution of the will in the presence of the testator, and of each 
other. As the Act does not require any particular form of attes- 
tation to be used, it seems that any words of sufficient import will 
answer the purpose. It may be further necessary to bear in mind, 
that every will made in future, will be revoked by the subsequent 
marriage of the party making it, without the birth of a chOd super- 
vening. 



If we look into the mighty maze of what is called civilized so- 
ciety, do we not see multitudes of every grade continually sinking 
under mental misery, a prey to error, discord, and contention ? 



No adequate security for good government can have place, but 
by means o^ and in proportion to a communityi by interest be- 
tween governors and the governed. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 

FELONIES, "MISDEMEANOURS," &c. 

A CRIME \b either a public or private violation of some 
law; and, most frequently, signifies those offences 
which amount to felony. 

Felony^ is said to have comprised every species of 
crime that occasioned, at common law, the forfeiture of 
lands and goods, and is either capital or not capital. 
Capital felonies are punishable (in some particular 
cases) with loss of life, forfeiture of lands or goods, and, 
if they amount to treason or murder, to corruption of 
blood, so as to disqualify the felon from inheriting pro- 
perty or transmitting it to his posterity ; but felonies 
not capital are punishable with transportation for a 
term of fifteen, ten,or seven years, or imprisonment — and 
to the punishment of imprisonment, whipping may be 
added : females are not flogged. 

Misdemeanours. — In general, misdemeanours denote 
those " indictable offences'' that are under the degree of 
felony ; as perjury, battery, libels, conspiracies, attempts 
and solicitations to commit felonies, and various injuries 
committed to property from a spirit of wantonness and 
a revengeful desire to injure the property of another. 
The punishment for misdemeanour is transportation, or 
fine andimprisonment,or imprisonment with hard labour, 
solitary confinement, or whipping. 

It remains to premise who are responsible for the 
commission of crimes — who are principals and accces- 
saries — remedies against the hundred — the expenses 
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and rewards of criminal prosecution, and, lastly, the 
various offences cognizable by the criminal law. 

The Commission of Grimes — and the Respon8ibi.e 
Party. — The guilt of offending against any public law 
necessarily involving a wilful disobedience, can never 
justly be imputed to those who are either incapable of 
understanding it, or of conforming themselves to it ; 
and, therefore, neither infants under the age of discre- 
tion, idiots, lunatics, nor madmen STe^prmd facie, capa- 
ble of guilt : but if it appears, that an infant, above 
the age of seven years, has a capacity to discern 
between good and evil, he shall be deemed capable of 
guilt, for malitia supplet cetcUem ; but the presumption 
shall be in favour of his innocence until he attains the 
age of fourteen years, at which period he is, as to the 
commission of crimes, supposed to have slttained dis- 
cretion, and his actions shall be subject to the same 
modes of construction as those of society at large ; but 
within the age of seven years, an infant cannot be 
punished for any capital offence, whatever circum- 
stances of a *' wicked disposition'^ may appear ; for, in 
presumption of law, he cannot have discretion; and 
against this presumption no averment can be admitted. 
So, also, if one who has committed a capital offence, 
becomes non compos before conviction, he shall not be 
arraigned ; and, if after conviction, he shall not be exe- 
cuted ; but he who is guilty of any crime through his 
voluntary drunkenness, shall be punished for it as ** se- 
verely'' as if he had been sober ; and he who incites 
a madman to commit a crime is a principal offender, 
and as legally punishable as if he had done it himself. 
But a feme covert shall not suffer punishment for com- 
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mitting a bare theft, or burglary, or robbery, in com- 
pany with, or hy coercion of her husband : but these 
exceptions do not extend to *^ high treason,^' or any cri- 
minal act done by herself, alone. Persons also com- 
mitting crimes by casuality or misfortune, by ignorance 
or mistake of fact (but not of law), by compulsion or 
necessity, are scarcely punishable ; but all these cir- 
cumstances of accident, misfortune, necessity, or infir- 
mity, must be clearly made out by the party who relies 
on them for his excuse, unless they arise out of the evi- 
dence adduced against him, which sometimes is the 
case. 

Principals and AccESSARiES.-^Persons committing 
'* crimes^' may be guilty either as principals or as 
accessaries before the fact, or as accessary only after 
the fact committed. 

A principal is the actual perpetrator of the crime, or 
one who is, with his voluntary presence, aiding and 
abetting the fact to be done ; which presence need not 
always be in actual immediate standing by, within sight 
or hearing of the fact ; for there may be also a con- 
structive presence, as where one commits a robbery or 
murder, and another keeps watch or guard at a con- 
venient distance : wherever a person contributes to a 
felony, and no other person can be considered as a 
principal, he shall be so considered, unless he can prove 
to the satisfaction of the court that he was only an ac- 
complice, or accessary. 

An accessary is he who is not the chief actor in the 
offence, nor present at its performance, but is some way 
concerned therein, before or after the fact. 

An accessary before the fact is he who, being absent 
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at the time of the crime committed, procures, counsels, 
or induces another to commit a crime ; and absence is 
absolutely necessary to make him an accessary ; for, if 
such procurer be present, in contemplation of law he is 
guilty of the crime as principal. 

An accessary after the fact may be, where a person 
knowing a felony to have been committed, receives, 
relieves, comforts, or assists him who has actually com- 
mitted the felony. And, generally, any assistance 
whatever given to a felon, to hinder Ids being appre- 
hended, tried, or being transported, &c. makes the 
assister an accessary : as, furnishing him with a horse 
to make his escape, conveying instruments to him to 
break gaol, giving him money with which to bribe the 
gaoler to let him escape, &c. makes a man an accessary 
to the felony. 

In high treason, there are no accessaries, but all are 
principals ; so also, in petty larceny, and every crime 
under the degree of felony.* 

By 7 ^eo. IV. c. 64, accessaries before the fact may 
be tried as such, or as '^ substantive felons," whether 
the principals have or have not been previously con- 
victed ; and the act further provides that, accessaries 
before or after the fact may be prosecuted after the 
conviction of the principal, although the principal may 
die, be pardoned, or otherwise delivered before the 
attainder, and that they may be tried in the county 
where they have become accessary, or otherwise in the 
same county where the felony was sworn to have been 
committed. By 7 <t 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, also, accessaries 

• Statute 7 Geo. iv. cap. 64, and 7 & 8 Geo. iv. c. 29, especially 
provide for the punishment of accessaries. 
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before the fact to any felony described in the act are 
punishable in the same manner as the *' principal'' and 
every accessary after the fact is to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding seven years. Receivers of 
stolen goods are transportable for fourteen years, if 
the offence amounted to felony ; but if it amount only 
to misdemeanour, to seven years, or imprisonment for 
two years and whipping. Persons assisting in the com- 
mission of a misdemeanour are punishable as principals, 
or offenders in chief. 

Expenses and Rewards consequent of Criminal 
Prosecutions. — By 7 Geo. IV. c. 64, the court may 
order the payment of the expenses of prosecutors and 
witnesses (whether a bill of indictment be preferred 
or not) who appear on recognizance or subpoena, to 
give evidence against any person indicted for any as- 
sault with intent to commit a felony, or for any attempt 
to commit felony, or for any riot, or for any misdemeanour 
for receiving stolen property knowing it to have been 
stolen ; or for any assault on a peace-officer in the execu- 
tion of his duty, or on any person acting in aid of such 
peace-officer, or for any neglect or breach of duty as a 
peace-officer, or for any assault committed in pursuance of 
any conspiracy to raise the rate of wages, or for knowing- 
ly obtaining property by fake pretences, or for wilful and 
indecent exposure of the x)er8on, or for wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury, or subornation of perjury. And the court 
may grant rewards to persons who have been active in 
the apprehension of offenders charged with murder, 
burglary, arson, rape, horse-stealing, sheep«stealing, 
poisoning, or administering any thing to procure mis* 
carriage. And if any person be killed in apprehending 
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any offender charged with any of the&e crimes, the 
court may order sach compensation to be made to the 
wife or family of the deceased as shall appear reason- 
able. But no expenses are allowed for the prosecution 
of libels, or for assaults and offences which merely affect 
the Queen's subjects respectively. 



OFFENCES AGANST RELIGION AND MORALITY, &Ci 

AposTAGT.-^A|)ostacy is a total renunciation of 
Christianity, by embracing either a false religion, or 
being of no religion at all I By 9 and 10 WilL III. c. 32^ 
if any person educated in, or having made profession 
of the Christian religion, shall, by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny the Christian re- 
ligion to be true, or the holy scriptures to be of divine 
authority, he shall, on the first offence, be rendered 
incapable of holding any office or place of trust ; and, 
for the second, be rendered incapable of bringing any 
action, of being guardian, executot*, legatee, or pur- 
chaser of lands, and shall suffer three years' imprison- 
ment without bail ; except he repent within four months 
after his first conviction, and renounce his error in 
open court. 

Heresy. — Heresy consists not in a total denial of 
Christianity , but some of its " essential doctrines,^' pub- 
licly and obstinately avowed. By the 9 and 10 Will. III. 
c. 32, if any person, educated in the Christian religion, 
or professing the same, shall, by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the 
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persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or maintain that 
there are more Gods than one, he shall suffer the same 
penalties and incapacities as above described in the case 
of apostacy. But, by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, Unitarians 
are relieved from the penalties of this statute. 

Reviling the Church. — By statutes 1 Edw. VI. 
cap. I, and 1 Eliz. cap. 1, whoever reviles the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper shall be punished by 
fine and imprisonment. And, by the second section of 
the latter statute, if any minister shall speak s^ny thing 
in derogation of the Book of Common Prayer, he shall, 
if not beneficed, be imprisoned one year for the first 
offence, and for life for the second ; and, if he be be- 
neficed, he shall, for the first offence, be imprisoned 
six months, and forfeit a year's value of his benefice ; 
for the second offence, he shall be deprived, and suffer 
one year's imprisonment ; and, for the third, he shall 
in like manner be deprived, and suffer imprisonment 
for life. And, if any person whatever shall, in plays, 
songs, or other open words, speak any thing in deroga- 
tion, depraving, or despising of the said book, or shall 
forcibly prevent the reading of it, or cause any other 
service to be used in its stead, he shall forfeit, for the 
first offence, an hundred marks ; for the second, four 
hundred ; and, for the third, all his goods and chattels, 
and suffer imprisonment for life. 

Blasphemy. — Blasphemy, which consists in denying 
the being or providence of God, or by uttering contu* 
melious reproaches of our Saviour Christ, or by pro« 
fane scoffing at the holy scriptures, or exposing them 
to contempt and ridicule, is punishable with fine and 
imprisonment, or other corporal punishment. 
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Profane Cursing and Swearing. — By 19 Geo. II. 
c. 21, every labourer, sailor, or soldier, profanely curs- 
ing or swearing, shall forfeit one shilling for every 
offence, to the poor of the parish ; every other person, 
under the degree of a gentleman, two shillings ; and 
every gentleman, or person of superior rank, five shil- 
lings. On a second conviction, lliey shall forfeit doa- 
ble ; and, for every subsequent offence, treble the sum 
first forfeited, with all charges of conviction ; or, in de- 
fault of payment, shall be sent to the house of correct 
tion for ten days. Besides this punishment for taking 
God's name in vain, in common discourse, it is enacted 
by 3 Jam. I. c. 21, that if, in any stage-play, interlude, 
or show, the name of the Holy Trinity, or any of the 
persons therein, be jestingly or profanely used, the 
offender shall forfeit £10, one moiety to the King, and 
the other to the informer. 

Sabbath-breaking. — Sabbath-breaking, or profa- 
nation of the Lord's Day, is punishable by the Muni- 
cipal Law of England. By 27 Hen. VI. c. 5, no fair or 
market shall be held on the principal festivals. Good 
Friday, or any Sunday, (except the four Sundays in 
harvest,) on pain of forfeiting the goods exposed to 
sale. And by 1 Gha. I. c. 1, there shall be no apsem- 
blies, meetings, or concourse of people out of their pa- 
rishes, for any sport whatever on this day ; nor shall 
they, in their parishes, use any bull or bear baiting, 
interludes, plays, or other unlawful exercises or pas- 
times ; on pain that every offender shall pay 3^. 4d. to 
the poor for every offence ; or, in default of payment, 
stand in the stocks for the space of three hours ; pro- 
vided that the offence be prosecuted within one month, 
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and tliat the ecclesiaitical jurisdiction be not abridged 
by this act. Mr. Justice Blackstone is of opinion that 
this statute does not prohibit, but rather implicitly 
allows, any innocent recreation or amusement, within 
the respective parishes, on Sunday, after divine service 
is over. All contracts and sales made and entered into 
on Sunday are illegal and void, if made or exercised in 
the ordinary calling of the vender. But, by 29 Cha. 
II. c. 7) no person, above the age of fourteen years, is 
allowed to work on the Lord's Day, (works of charity 
and necessity only excepted,) on forfeiture of 5s. if the 
prosecution be commenced within ten days. Neither 
shall any person publicly cry or expose to sale any 
wares, merchandises, fruits, herbs, goods, or chattels 
whatever on the Lord's Day, on pain of forfeiting the 
same to the poor, as also of incurring the above-men- 
tioned penalty; or, in default thereof, stand in the 
stocks for the space of two hours. And butchers killing 
or selling meat on that day forfeit 6s, 8d. 3 Cha. I. c. 2. 
But, by the same statute, meat in public-houses, inns, 
or cookshops, milk, before nine in the morning and 
after four in the afternoon, and, by 10 and 11 Will. III. 
c. 24, mackarel, before and after divine service, may 
be sold on a Sunday. 

No drover, horse-courver, waggoner, higgler, or their 
servants, shall travel or come to his inn or lodging on 
Sunday , on forfeiture of 20s. 29 Cha. II. c. 7« Neither 
shall any person use, employ, or travel with any boat, 
wherry, lighter, or barge, without permission from a 
justice, under penalty of 5^. But lish- carriages may 
travel, either laden or returning empty, on Sundays, 
2 Geo. IIL c. 15. And the travelling of stage-coaches 
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Is not illegal on Sandays, 7 B. &C. 96. By 11 and 12 
Will. III. c. 21, forty watermen are permitted to ply 
on the Thames between Vauzhall and Limehonse on 
Sandays, And by 9 Anne, c. 23, licensed hackney- 
coachmen or their drivers, or chairmen, may ply or 
stand with their coaches or chairs, and driye and carry 
the same respectively on the Lord's day, within the li- 
mits of the bills of mortality. 

By Stat. 29 Cha. II. c. 7> no writ, process, warrant, 
&c. except in cases of treason, felony, or for breach of 
the peace, shall be served on a Sunday, on pain that 
the same shall be void; and the party serving the same 
shall be liable to damages. But the service of a cita- 
tion on a Sunday is good, and not restrained by this act. 
By 13 Geo. III. c. 80, no person shall, on a Sunday or 
Christmas day, kill any game, or use any gun, dog, net, 
or engine, for that purpose, on pain of forfeiture of 
not less than £10 nor above £20 for the first offence, 
and not less than £20 nor above £30 for the second 
offence ; or, in default of payment, be imprisoned not 
less than six nor more than twelve months, and at the 
expiration thereof, be publicly whipped. And by the 
3 Geo. IV. c. 106, no master, mistress, or journeyman- 
baker, residing within the weekly bills of mortality 
and within ten miles of the Royal Exchange, or, by 
1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 60, in the country, (that is, beyond 
ten miles of the metropolis,) shall sell, or expose to 
sale any bread, rolls, or cakes ; or bake any meat, pud- 
ding, pie, tart, or victuals after half-past one o^clock 
on the Lord^s day; and no meat, pudding, pie, &c. 
shall be brought or taken froni any bake-house during 
divine service, nor within a quarter of an hour of the 
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commencement thereof, on pain of forfeiting, for offen^ 
ces under 3 Geo. IV. c. 106, 10s. for the first offence, 
20s. for the second, and for every subsequent offence 
40s. and, for offences under 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 50, for 
the first offence 5s. for the second 10s., and for every 
subsequent offence 20s., provided prosecutions for the 
same be commenced within six calendar months from 
the time the offence is committed. By 21 Geo. III. c. 
49, if any house, room, or place is opened on a Sunday 
for any public entertainment, or for debating on any 
subject whatever, to which persons are admitted by 
money or tickets, the keeper of it shall forfeit £200 for 
every Sunday the same shall be so used, and shall also 
be subject to the punishment the law directs in cases 
of disorderly houses; the manager or president £100 ; 
and the receiver of the money or tickets £50; and 
every person advertising or printing an advertisement 
of such a meeting, forfeit £50 for every offence. But 
persons exercising their calling on a Sunday are only 
subject to one penalty ; for the whole is but one offence, 
or one act of exercising, though continued the whole 
day. 

Drunkenness. — Drunkenness is punished by 21 
Jam. I. c. 7) with the forfeiture of five shillings, or sit- 
ting six hours in the stocks. Offenders, on commission 
of a second offence, may be^ bound in a recognizance of 
£10, with two sureties for good behaviour. 

Open and notorious Lewdness. — ^Open or notori- 
ous lewdness is either by frequenting houses of ill- fame, 
which is an indictable offence ; or by indecently ex- 
posing the person to public view, for which the punish- 
ment is fine and imprisonment ; or the offender may, 
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by 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, be punished as a rogne and vaga- 
bond. The wilful exposure of obscene prints or exhi- 
bitions also subjects offenders to the like punishment. 
And, as the Court of Queen's Bench is the guardian of 
public morals, it has the superintendance of all offences 
against public decency and good behaviour, except 
those which belong to the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical court. In that court, an information has been 
granted against a number of persons concerned in as- 
signing a young girl to a gentleman under pretence of 
learning munc, but for the purposes of prostitution I 
3 Burr. 1438. And in a case where a husband had 
formerly assigpied his wife over to another man. Lord 
Mansfield directed a prosecution for that transaction, 
as being notoriously against public decency and good 
c manners, The disgraceful practice of buying and sel- 

ling wives, and delivering them with halters round 
their necks, is punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment. 

By 50 Geo. III. c. 51, women convicted of having 
had bastard children, which may or have become charge- 
able to the parish, may, after the expiration of one 
calendar month after delivery, be confined to work in 
the house of correction for any space of time from six 
weeks to twelve calendar months. 

Religious Imposture. — Religious imposture is the 
pretending to an extraordinary commission from heaven ; 
and is punishable with fine, imprisonment and whipping, 
1 Hawk. P. C. 7. By the Vagrant Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, 
persons pretending to tell fortunes, or using any device 
by palmistry or otherwise to deceive, are punishable as 
rogues and vagabonds. 
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It was daring the reign of Geo. IV. that important 
changes in the administration of our criminal juris- 
prudence were first proposed to, and advocated in, 
parliament, by the present Premier. I shall record 
them in this place. The law of larceny, drawn from 
the common law and the statute law, is embodied into 
one act, by which, at the same time, all the statutes of 
former reigns bearing on the subject are repealed. In 
a similar manner the several laws relating to malicious 
mischief are repealed, and their principal provisions 
embodied into one act. The old law of Voluntas repu- 
tabitur pro facto y is revived by one clause, which makes 
it felony to assault, with intent to rob. The forms of 
administering justice, particularly in criminal cases, are 
now simplified. The simple plea of '' Not guilty-^ may 
be recorded, and the trial proceeded in. Every pe- 
remptory challenge beyond the number of challenges 
allowed by law, shall henceforth be void. By the old 
law, those who challenged peremptorily thirty-six, 
were deemed to stand mute ; but this provision abro- 
gates the old law respecting standing mute. By 
another statute, the solemnity of passing sentence of 
death was to be confined to such cases only, where, by 
the judgment of the court, it was deemed fit to be put 
into execution. In other cases, where the punishment 
of death may be commuted, judgment of death is to be 
recorded. By another statute, the degrading treat- 
ment of the bodies of persons who committed felo de se 
is altered, and the coroner is directed to see that the 
remains of one found feio de se are buried privately in 
the night time, in the churchyard, but without the per- 
formance of any of the rites of Christian burial. By 
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another statute, the punishment of whipping women is 
abolished ; and by another the old law of attaints. 

For these improvements in the " criminal law," we 
are indebted to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel . Hence 
the Acts of Parliament on this subject have since 
been designated, 't Peel's Acts." 



THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME IS CERTAIN. 

In this country, the punislimeDt of crime will follow th^ com- 
mission of it with a pace so sure, so steady, and so speedy, that 
the guilty can have no chance of escaping ; and, whatever attempts 
may he made hy discontented persons to suhvert the government, 
the laws, or the religion of their country, and to establish a new 
order of things in their stead, they will find the law of the land 
too strong for them, and that the honest part of the community, 
the lovers of peace and order, will at all times unite themselves 
with the established authorities of the government, to render their 
attempts futile and abortive, and to put down such evil-doers with 
a strong hand ; and I would, in conclusion, further suggest that 
the effectual, and only effectual,'^method of counteracting the at- 
tempts of wicked and designing men to undermine*the principles 
of the lower classes, and to render them discontented with the es- 
tablished institutions of the country,* is the diffusion of sound rell^ 
gious knowledge (in which there can be no excess) ^amongst those 
classes who are the most exposed to their attempts, and the edu> 
eating their children in the fear of God, so that all may be' taught 
that obedience to the law of the land, and to the government of the 
country, is due, not as a matter of compulsion, _but of principle 
and conscience. — ChUf Justice Tindal, at Stafford, ^ 
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THE LAW OF TREASON. 

(the highest of all crimes.) 

There are, perhaps, few points on which oar present 
and our ancient law are in more marked contrast than 
this. The " divinity that hedged a King"* in former 
days, is faded in these latter times — power and prestige 
have changed their places, and whatever corresponding 
evils may have resulted from that revolution in opinion, 
we may at least congratulate ourselves that it has 
swept away from this part of our law those unjust and 
arbitrary principles which made the very enormity of 
the crime a substitute for evidence — the weight of the 
threatened punishment, a reason for impeding the pri- 
soner in the prosecution of his defence. This, indeed, 
is a principle of judgment too deeply rooted in human 
nature to be expelled from the popular mind by any 
amount of acts of parliament. The mass of the peo- 
ple, who are anxious only to see some correspondence 
between the crime and the punishment, will adopt it, 
though they are happily unable to apply it practically, 
in all those cases where their own feelings are aroused, 
let the law denounce it as loudly and effectively as it 
will. But this is a trifling evil. A more real satisfac- 
tion is it to observe the care with which, in later days, 
the full advantages of the law have been secured to 
those who, however aggravated the crime of which they 



* Henry the Fourth being importuned to allow the prosecution 
of a person who had written a libel on him, magnanimously re- 
plied, ** I cannot, in conscience, do any harm to a man who tells 
the truth, although it may be unpalatable." — £d. 

H 
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are accused, are yet to be presumed innocent till tbey 
are proved guilty, and certainly are not in a position 
which requires any unnatural weight of power to be 
added to that which they have already arrayed against 
them. If we rightly interpret the Recorder's charge, 
(says a leading daily journal,*) so far had this care 
for those involved in this kind of accusation been 
carried, that it was necessary to pass an act of parlia- 
ment (39 and 40 George III.) to deprive even men 
who had made direct attempts upon the life of the 
Sovereign, of advantages then denied to those who 
were under trial for an ordinary attempt to murder. 

Much more, of course, has that terrible latitude of 
interpretation become obsolete which was formerly al- 
lowed to those most comprehensive words, as they then 
were, and in part are still, " compassing or imagining 
the death of the King." Readers of Blackstone will 
recollect the story, which he quotes, if we remember 
right, with only half its real atrocity, of the gentleman 
whose favourite buck had been killed in hunting by 
Edward IV. The poor gentleman wished its *' horns 
and all in the belly of him that moved the Kiiig to 
hunt it." It turned out that the King had been his 
own prompter, and the unfortunate inan was brought 
within the range of the above potent words, and exe^ 
cuted for his wish. Indeed, for the honour of the law 
be it spoken, the then Chief Justice Markham *' chose 
rather to leave his place than to assent to that judg- 
ment :" yet it was given, and carried into effect. Such 
was the law of treason as it could be enforced in 

* This '' paper" on the law of Treason is given, verbatim et 
literatim^ from the Times journal. — Ed. 
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other times by dint of the then existing machineiy of 
military kings and pliant judges ; and, indeed, a cu- 
rious relic of that pliancy still remains in the latitude 
of signification even now farced upon that same phrase, 
which, in spite of the recognized principle which con- 
fines the effect of penal words within their narrowest 
bounds, is still held to include within itself, ** conspiring 
to imprison the King," as what *' in its consequence 
may tend to his death." Vague enough reasoning, cer- 
tainly, and, though remaining in our text-books, not 
very likely to be the death of any future criminal. But, 
it is true law, notwithstanding — both now and heretofore. 
The rules of proceeding against one who has been 
guilty of an unsuccessful attempt upon the life of the 
Sovereign, are in no respect different from those to be 
pursued in the prosecution of an ordinary attempt to 
murder. But in the '* punishment^' it is not so. The 
bare, unsuccessful, intent to murder, is in itself* no 
felony, yet any overt act evidencing a *' compassing of 
the King's death," though ever so unsuccessful, is as 
highly penal as if it had actually deprived the country 
of its Sovereign. 

It would, of course, be perfectly rational to hold that 
the law, visiting on the criminal as his own manifest 
sin, the result of that sin which he could not command, 
ought in all instances to attend merely and solely to 
the nature and extent of his act ; and should inflict on 
him its full punishment, when it appeared to have been 
completed as far as it was in his power to complete it. 
In this the law would in no degree step beyond its legi- 
timate functions. It is the will, the will alone, which 

* Blackstone, It., c. 15, note k. 
H 2 
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deserves ; it is not the outward act, but the motive of 
the mind which justifies punishment. And if the law 
does (as it does) refuse to arrogate to itself the office 
of punishing such mere motions of the mind, without 
the evidence of an overt act, it is not because such pu- 
nishment would be in principle unjust, but because it 
would be impracticable justly to admeasure it. The 
difficulty, rather the impossibility, is in the application. 
Public justice must be administered on general rules ; 
on tangible and ascertainable evidences. Overt acts, 
and nothing else, will furnish material for those gene- 
ral rules — ^will supply that tangible evidence. There- 
fore, and therefore only, are they the necessary condi- 
tions of punishment. B ut this does not apply to success 
— success in no way tends to furnish evidence of '* su- 
perior guilt," or failure, of comparative innocence. If 
a man has done all he could do, he is as criminal as if 
he had effected all he wished. Let us not, like children, 
mistake harm for guilt, but rather, by calm but deter- 
mined legislation, protest against the selfish apathy 
which will only be roused to indignation at crime by the 
actual smart of evil. 

Or, again, it may be argued, though we think with 
less of manliness or reason, that the administration of 
justice is but an appeal to popular sentiment, inef- 
fective except so far as that sentiment exists ; that as it 
cannot act without support from the moral feelings of 
the people, so it must be content to take its shape from 
those feelings ; and, in the particular instance before 
us, that as the world at large will not recognise, realize, 
feel due indignation at evil which has failed of pro- 
ducing any mischievous result (a fact which, lamentable 
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or not, is plainly true,) so it will be unreal, artificial, 
ineffectual, nay, will bring discredit on justice itself, to 
attempt a mode of punishment which the popular voice 
refuses to acknowledge.* 

* By 25t1i Edward iiL, and also a more recent statute of d6th 
George iii., c. 7, it was declared to be high treason when a per- 
son imagined or compassed the death of our Lord the King ; and 
that would equally apply to a Queen Regnant ; as an addition to 
the construction which has been uniformly attached to a Sovereign, 
as laid down by Lords Coke and Hale, it has always been the cus- 
tom to consider a Queen as coming within the meaning of the act, 
but in the 3rd year of the reign of Queen Mary, a special act was 
passed, giving Her Majesty all the privileges conferred by the 
former acts of parliament The words of the act defined the com- 
passing or imagining the death of the Sovereign, or any personal 
injury likely to cause death, as an act of treason, and, as Lord Hale 
justly observed, those words gave a very wide latitude, and referred, 
not only to the mind and will of the party, but also to the necessity 
that the intention should be exhibited by some act before the party 
could be justly accused of such an offence. It is the intention that 
constitutes the offence ; and, although the act might prove abortive, 
still the intention of the party in committing the act constituted 
the offence. The law, therefore, required that the party accused 
should be attainted of some overt act, showing an intention to do 
personal injury. A later statute, the 36th George iii., cap. 27, 
confirmed the provisions of the previous acts of parliament, and 
also referred to the rules to be observed in the proceedings, and 
which entitled the party accused to have a copy of the indictment, 
and also provided that the case should be proved by two competent 
witnesses. It further granted that a sufficient time should be 
allowed for preparing the defence of the accused, and likewise en- 
titled him to have counsel assigned to defend him. By a subsequent 
act of the 39th and 46th George iii. it was enacted that none of 
those formalities should be complied with in cases of treason where 
the overt act was alleged to be a direct and personal attack upon the 
Sovereign ; and that when a direct attempt was made either upon 
the life of the Sovereign, or to do bodily injury, then the same course 
should be adopted, and the same trial, as if the party was charged 
with murder, or attempt to murder, under ordinary circumstances. 
The reasons for the distinction made in such a case must be obvious, 
because, in any ordinary case of treason, some *' political object" 
might be inferred or suggested, but nothing of the sort could occur 
where the offence was a direct attack upon the life of the Sove- 
reign.— /6i£^— condensed . 
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We cannot think that the question, whether our code 
should aim at enforcing unbending justice, according 
to the evidence of guilt supplied by overt acts, or at 
merely furnishing an effective shape to such moral sen- 
timents as the mass of people are capable of entertain- 
ing — ^we cannot think, we say, that this question is one 
which may wisely be left floating loosely upon our cri- 
minal code, to be determined arbitrarily in this or that 
way, according as this or that crime seems to require 
additional favour or severity at our hands. It is a prin- 
ciple, not a makeweight, with which we have to deal ; 
and it deserves to be acknowledged as such. If an 
attempt at treason is a greater crime than an attempt 
at murder, let it meet with proportional severity. Let 
the distinction be still made, as well it may — ^but not 
by allowing in our law the co-existence of principles 
which are not distinct only, btU contradictory. 



MEMORANDUM. 

The Innocent Man. — In a moment of anger, a virtuous king, 
who loved to dispense justice, was about to order the execution of 
an innocent man. "Great king,'' said the latter to him, *'my 
suffering will end with my life ; but yours is about to begin, and 
will never end." The king not only pardoned but rewarded him, 
because he had prevented him from conmiltting a crime ; and it 
was observed that, from that time, he never gave way to anger, for 
fear of offending justice. [Authority doubtful. £d. 
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PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

That learned and elegant commentator, Sir W. Black- 
stone, says, " It is not the frequency only, or the diffi- 
culty of otherwise preventing it, that will excuse our 
attempting to prevent crime by a wanton effusion of 
human blood ; for, though the end of punishment is to 
deter men from offending, it never can follow from 
thence, that it is lawful to deter them at any rate, and 
by any means,'* Again, he says, '* Punishments of 
unreasonable severity, especially when indiscriminately 
inflicted, have less effect in preventing crimes , and 
amending the manners of a people, than such as are 
more merciful in general, yet properly intermixed with 
due distinctions of severity. A multitvde of sanguinary 
laws (besides the doubt that may be entertained con- 
cerning the right of making them) do likewise prove a 
manifest defect either in the wisdom of the legislature 
or the strength of the executive power. It is a kind of 
* quackery' in government, and argues a want of solid 
skill to apply the same universal remedy, the ultimum 
supplicium to every case of difficulty. It is, it must be 
owned, much easier to extirpate than to am£nd man- 
kind ; yet that magistrate (or minister) must be es- 
teemed both a weak and cruel surgeon, who cuts off 
every limb, which, through ignorance, or indolence, he 
will not attempt to oure,'*^ Thus, in cases not of the 
most henious and incorrigible malignity, the justly re- 
vered commentator on the laws of England considers it 
the duty of the legislature, not only to punish the 
offence upon a discriminating principle, but to adopt 
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such means as may be most likely to produce the^ 
amendment of the offender. The punishment of death 
is, for this reason, if no other, not properly applied to 
any crime less henious than the highest. It cuts off all 
chance of amendment and of reparation. It is, indeed, 
an easy and compendious mode of getting rid of the 
offender, but not of diminishing the offence. To adapt 
and apportion punishments to offences, according to 
their different degrees of moral and social guilt, re- 
quired the exercise of g^eat and noble faculties ; but, as 
to extermviiate by stattUe^ demands no higher moral or 
intellectual endowments than belong to the most illite- 
rate and least reasoning portion of mankind ; it will 
always be in favour with those who undertake the office 
of making laws, without having the capacity of legis- 
lators. 

All eminent writers on criminal jurisprudence coin- 
cide in opinion with the Marquis Beccaria,* that 

* On the inutility of capital punishment, the following opinions 
will be read with interest : — 

" It seems to be a very unjust thing to take away a man's life 
for a little money ; for nothing in the world can be of equal value 
with a man's life. If it be said, that it is not for the money that 
one sufifers, but ibr bis breaking the law, I must say, extreme jus- 
tice is extreme injury." — Sir Thomas Moore, 

" Let there be no rubrics of blood. That is the best law which 
gives least liberty to the arbitrage of the judge. Any over great 
penalty, besides the ascerbity of it, deadens Uie execution of the 
law." — Lord Bacon, 

**The best way to purify our criminal code from its inhuman 
enactments, would be ' to bum the numerous penal statutes passed 
during the last three centuries.' "— 5tr Samuel Romilly, 

" The frequency of capital punishments rarely hinders the com- 
mission of a crime, but naturally and commonly prevents its 
detection." — Dr. Johnson, 

*^ If punishments be very severe, men are naturally led to the 
perpetration of other crimes to avoid the punishments due to the 
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crimes are "more effectually prevented by the cer- 
taiaty than the severity of the punishment." A statute 
passed in the first year of Queen Mary, has a preamble, 
in which this principle is beautifully expressed, and 
which ought to serve as a lesson to many, ambitious of 
the fame of legislators, even in this enlightened age. 
It recites, ** that the state of every King consists more 
assuredly in the love of the subject towards his prince, 
than in the dread of laws made with rigorous pains ; 
and, that laws made for the preservation of the common- 
wealth without great penalties, are more often obeyed 
and kept, than laws made with extreme pu/nishments,'*'* 

Why need I quote Montesquieu, who, in alluding to 
cruel punishments, observes, ** Mankind must not bo 
governed with too much severity ; we ought to make a 
prudent use of the means which nature gives us for 
their guidance :" or, Mably, who says, " Do not sup- 
pose that capital punishment, in order to curb the pas- 
sions, and produce the intended effect, must necessarily 
be often inflicted. If crimes deserving death are un- 
frequent, why multiply the penalties designed for their 
prevention ? This very infrequ^ncy is the most satis- 
factory proof oi the wisdom of the laws." If Mably's 
test be true, the *' criminal code" of England can have 
very little connection with wisdom. 

first. The countries and times most notorious for severity of 
punishments, were also those in which thQ most bloody and in- 
human actions, and the most atrocious crimes were committed ; 
for the hand of the legislature and the assassin were directed by 
the same spirit of ferocity ; which, on the throne, dictated laws of 
iron to slaves and savages, and in private, instigated the subject to 
sacrifice one tyrant to make room for another." — Marquis Beccaria. 

" In no countries are atrocious crimes more frequent than in 
those in which the punishments are most inhuman."— ^ur^A. 
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RIGHT OF PERSONAL LIBERTY * 

It will appear on this subject, that the rights of 
persons may be reduced to three primary or principal 
articles, — the right of personal security, the right of 
personal liberty, and the right of private property; 
and the former of these elsewhere explained, I shall 



* Heir-Looms. — ^The term heir-looms has occasioned much 
dispute, but the rule which is recognised appears to be this : — No 
chattels personal are capable of being entailed ; but the law recog- 
nises a power of descent in such things as appear to be necessary 
to support the dignity, uphold the splendour, or continue the im- 
portance of an estate of inheritance. The word loom is a Saxon 
word signifying a limb or member ; and thus heir-looms are limbs 
or members of the inheritance, and which generally cannot be 
separated from it without detracting from its value. Thus the 
ancient jewels of the crown are held to be heir-looms, because the 
loss of them would materially detract from the grandeur of the 
inheritance, and the dignity of the sovereign for the time being. 
Deer in a park, fish in a pond, charters, deeds, court rolls, and 
other documents necessary to verify title of estates, together with 
the chests in which they are kept, become heir looms, and pass 
with the land. Plate and other valuables presented to a pe^r for 
public services, have been held to be heir-looms, as being necessary 
to the dignity of the several inheritors of the honours of him by 
whom they were received. Sach, also, is the case with things 
which cannot be separated from the inheritance to which they per- 
tain; as chimney-pieces, pumps, ancient fiutened tables and 
benches, and whatever might be considered as rational appendages 
to the freehold. Thus tombstones, monuments, and coat armour, 
hung lip in a church, come under the same designation, together 
with any ensigns of honour which may hang with them. For, 
though the church be the parson's freehold, and these are annexed 
to the freehold, yet they were placed there by consent, for the 
advantage and honour of the ancestor and family of the heir, and 
exist therefore for his benefit So that the parson, though he is 
not liable for any damage that ma/ be done to them, which has 
not occurred through his special act, or those of his agents, yet he 
cannot take them away, without being subject to an action from 
the heir for trespass.— 'r^ax' Hand Books ; Personal Property, 
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now proceed to take the right of ''personal liberty'* 

into consideration. 

The right of personal liberty consists in the power 
of locomotion, of changing situation, or moving one's 
person to whatever place one's own inclination may 
direct, without imprisonment or restraint, unless by due 
course of law. This, like the right of ''personal security,'' 
is a right strictly natural, and the laws of England have 
never abridged it without sufficient cause ; and in this 
kingdom it never can be abridged, at the mere discre- 
tion of the magistrate, without the explicit permission 
of the laws. The right of personal liberty seems to 
have been a privilege particularly dear to our ances- 
tors; their struggles to acquire it, and to have it, 
when obtained, placed on a right footing, were nume- 
rous and praiseworthy, and their strenuous efforts to 
preserve it inviolate from the encroachments of tyran- 
nical monarchs and rulers may well merit our warmest 
admiration. 

The first distinct assertion of this right now on 
record, appears to be in the great charter, by 
which it is enacted that no freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned but by the lawful judgment of his equals, 
or the law of the land ; but we are not hence to suppose 
that it was this clause which laid the foundation of the 
right of personal liberty, or that this valuable privilege 
was not possessed by the subjects of these realms before 
the passing of the famed Magna Charta ; for in all 
probability this clause was only declaratory of the for- 
mer law on the subject, being one of the many re- 
enactments of the old Saxon institutions contained by 
that statute, and which had never been regularly re- 
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pealed or abolished, thoagh they might have been dis- 
used, and have even totally fallen into obliyion in the 
turbulent reigns of the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors. In many subsequent statutes it is expressly 
directed, that no man shall be imprisoned unless it be 
by legal indictment, or the process of common law. 
And especially by the statute 16 Charles II. c. 10, if 
any person be restrained of his liberty by order or 
decree of any illegal court, or by command of the King'^s 
majesty in person, or by warrant of the council board, 
or of any of the privy-council, he shall, upon demand 
of his counsel, have a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
his body before the Court of Queen's Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas, who shall determine whether the cause of 
his commitment be just, and thereupon do as to justice 
shall appertain. And, by statute 31 Charles II. c. 2, 
commonly called the Habeas Corpus Act, the methods 
of obtaining this writ are so plainly pointed out and 
enforced, that so long as this statute remains unim- 
peached, no subject of England can be long detained 
in prison, except in those cases in which the law requires 
and justifies such detainer, since he may at any time 
demand to be brought up before one of the superior 
courts, and there, in the face of the public, to have the 
crime or malpractice of which he is accused, and the 
authority by which he is abridged of his natural liberty, 
distinctly explained and declared to him by the judges 
of such court, who are invariably men of the greatest 
experience and most profound learning, as well as of 
unblemished uprightness and integrity — ^who have 
passed the greater part of their lives amidst the prac- 
tice of those courts where it has now fallen upon them 
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to preside, and who are sworn to administer justice 
strictly and impartially, and according to the law of the 
land. And lest this statute should be evaded by de- 
manding unreasonable bail, or sureties for the prisoner's 
appearance, it is declared by 1 William & Mary, st.2,c.2, 
that excessive bail ought not to be required. And,further, 
by an act of her present Majesty's reign, the hit and 
2nd Victoria, cap. 1 10, the personal liberty of her sub- 
jects has been still more fully secured and extended 
by the abolition of all imprisonment for debt on mesne 
process, except where fraud can be shewn. 

The preservation of this personal liberty is of the 
greatest importance to the public, for if it once were 
left in the power of any, even the highest magistrate, 
to imprison arbitrarily whomever he or his officers 
thought proper (as in Russia^ Austria, and some other 
despotic governments, is practised by the crown even 
to the present day) there would soon be an end of all 
other rights and immunities ; and such an authority, 
even though it might be originally created and exerted 
for the good of the state, yet, by the weakness and in- 
discretion of some of those intrusted with its execution, 
and the unprincipled motives of others, would soon be- 
come destructive to the peace of the community, and 
be made subservient to private pique and personal 
considerations. Some have thought that unjust attacks 
even upon life or property, at the arbitrary will of the 
magistrate, are less dangerous to the commonwealth 
than such as are made upon the personal liberty of the 
subject ; for to bereave a man of life, or by violence to 
confiscate his estate, without accusation or trial, would 
at once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the 
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whole kingdom, and every one would conceive it his 
duty, as well for the avenging of those so unjustly 
treated as to prevent a recurrence of the same tyranni- 
cal course of proceeding for the future, to rise up and 
co-operate with his fellow citizens in resisting such 
gross and notorious acts of despotism ; but confinement 
of a man's person, by secretly hurrying him to gaol — 
where he is deprived of the means of informing his 
fellow subjects of his situation, and has no power of 
reminding them of his sufferings, which, on that ac- 
count, soon slip out of memory and are forgotten — is 
a less public, a less striking, and therefore a more 
dangerous engine of arbitrary government. 

But there are circumstances when the State is in 
real danger, in which this arbitrary confinement of a 
man^s person, so far from being pernicious, or destruc- 
tive to the common good, may be, at that particular 
juncture, a necessary and most advisable measure; but 
so attentive is the English Constitution to the privi- 
leges and immunities of its subjects, that the right of 
personal liberty cannot be suspended by the magistracy 
or executive power alone, when the danger of the State 
is so great as to render this measure expedient ; for it 
is the parliament only, or legislative power, that, when- 
ever it sees proper, can authorize the crown, by sus- 
pending the habeas corpus Act, for a short and limited 
time, to imprison suspected persons, without giving 
any reason for so doing. This is an experiment that 
ought only to be tried in cases of extreme emergency ; 
and in these the nation parts with its liberty for a while, 
in order to preserve it for ever. The effect of a sus- 
pemdon of the habeas corpus Act is to prevent persons 
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who are committed upon certain charges from being 
bailed, tried, or discharged, for the time of the suspen- 
sion, except under the provisions of the suspending Act ; 
leaving, however, to the magistrate or person commit- 
ting, all the responsibilities attending an illegal impri- 
sonment. It is common, therefore, to pass Acts of in- 
demnity subsequently, for the protection of those who 
either could not defend themselves in an action for false 
imprisonment, without making improper disclosures of 
the information on which they acted, or who have done 
acts not strictly defensible at law, though justified by 
the necessity of the moment. Thus, in the late un- 
happy disturbances in Canada, it was considered expe- 
dient for the welfare and very preservation of the co- 
lony, to invest the authorities with the power of impri- 
soning those suspected of treasonable practices, without, 
at the time, publicly assigning any sufficient cause or 
reason to justify such imprisonment, in order that they 
might be more effectually enabled to quell the insur- 
rection, and to act with that promptitude and energy 
which the occasion required. And, afterwards, for the 
purpose of relieving the magistrates and others from 
any liabilities they might have incurred by means of 
disregarding some of the minor technicalities of the 
law, or of acting on the spur of the moment in a man- 
ner which, perhaps, strictly speaking, could not have 
been justified, an indemnity Act was passed, with a re- 
trospective effect, for curing all defects and informali- 
ties of that description already committed, though it 
left all subsequent omissions of the kind liable to the 
former penalties. 
The confinement of the person in any manner what- 
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ever, is in law considered an imprisonment. So that 
the keeping a man against his will in a private honse, 
patting him in the stocks, or arresting or forcibly de- 
taining him in the streets, is an imprisonment. And the 
law so much discourages wilful confinement, that if a 
man is under duress of imprisonment, which has been 
before explained to mean a compulsion by an illegal 
restraint of liberty, until he seals a bond or the like, be 
may allege this duress and avoid the extorted bond ; 
though if he be lawfully imprisoned, and, either to 
procure his discharge, or on any other fair account, 
seals a bond or deed, this is not by duress of imprison- 
ment, and he is not at liberty to avoid it. To make 
imprisonment lawful, it must either be by process from 
the courts of judicature, or by warrant from some legal 
officer having authority to commit to prison, which 
warrant must be in writing, under the hand and seal of 
the magistrate, and express the causes of the commit- 
ment, in order to be examined into (if necessary) upon 
a habeas carpus ; and if there be no cause expressed, 
the gaoler is not bound to detain the prisoner. 

A natural and regular consequence of this personal 
lilferty is, that every Englishman may claim a right to 
abide in his own country so long as he pleases, and not 
be driven from it unless by the sentence of the law. 
On the other hand, indeed, the King, by his royal pre- 
rogative, may issue out h\s writ of ne exeat regno, and 
prohibit any of his subjects from leaving the kingdom 
without license ; for this may be necessary as well for 
the public service and safeguard of the community, as 
to prevent such fraudulent persons, against whom, by 
the special circumstances of the case, there may chance 
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to be no remedy cU law from leaving the realm, and 
thus defrauding those having just and equitable claims 
upon them. But no power on earth, except the au- 
thority of parliament, can send any subject oi England 
out of the land against his will, not even a criminal ; 
for exile and transportation are punishments unknown 
to the common law ; and whenever the latter is now in- 
flicted it is either by the choice of the criminal himself 
to escape a capital punishment, or by the express di- 
rection of some modem act of parliament. To this 
purpose the great Charter declares, that no freeman 
shall be banished, unless by the judgment of his peers 
and the law of the land. And by the Habeas Corpus 
Act before mentioned, no subject of this realm shall be 
sent beyond the seas or committed to prison contrary 
to law ; and the person offending against this act, be- 
sides incurring certain penalties, shall be incapable of 
receiving the King's pardon, and also be liable to an 
action at the suit of the person aggrieved, in which 
treble costs shall be recovered against him, besides da- 
mages which no jury shall assess at less than £500. 

The law is, in this respect, so benignly and liberally 
construed for the benefit of the subject, that though 
within the realm the King may command the attendance 
and service of all his liegemen, yet he cannot send any 
man out of the realm, even upon the public service, ex- 
cepting sailors and soldiers, the nature of whose em- 
ployment necessarily implies an exception ; he cannot 
even constitute a man Lord Deputy or Lieutenant of 
Ireland, against his will, nor make him a foreign am- 
bassador ; for this might, in reality, be no more than an , 
honourable exile. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CIVIL* ACTIONS. 

The nature and several species of the ccnirts of justice, 
wherein remedies are administered for private wrongs, 
are sufficiently well known; and, under the juris- 
diction ai one or other of those courts, almost every 
description of wrong may be tried ; — the nature and 
locality of the injury, determining the process an indi- 
vidual ought to adopt, and the tribunal to which he 
ought to apply for the redress of his gp'ievances. It will 
be sufficient here to examine the manner in which 
these several remedies are pursued and applied by ac- 
tion in the courts of common law. 



• Frivolous SuiTS.—-The following is Lord Denxnan's bill, pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, " to repeal so much of an act of the 43rd 
of Elizabeth, intituled 'An act to avoid trifling and frivolous suits in 
law in Her Majesty's Courts at Westminister ;' and of an act of the 
22nd and 23rd of Charles II., intituled 'An act for la3dng impositions 
on proceedings at law, as relates to costs on personal actions ;' and 
to make further provisions in lieu thereof." 

The preamble sets forth that — 

** 1. Whereas an act passed in the 43rd year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, intituled, ' An Act to avoid trifling and frivolous Suits 
in Law in Her Majesty's Courts at Westminister ;' and another 
act in the 22nd and 23rd years of the reign of Xing Charles II., 
intituled 'An Act for laying imposition on Proceeding of Law,' 
which recites that many good subjects of this realm have been and 
daily are undone by such suits, contrary to the intention of the 
said statute of Queen Elizabeth ; but the same evil, notwithstanding, 
doth still prevail and increase ; and it is expedient to consolidate 
and extend those provisions. Now, be it enacted by the Queen's 
most excellent Migesty, by, &c.. That the two said recited acts of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, and of the 22nd and 23rd of Charles II., so 
£ur as the same relate to costs in personal actions, be, and they are 
hereby repealed. 

" 2. That if the plaintiff in any action of trespass, either to the 
person or to real or personal property, or for libel, slander, or 
malicious prosecutions, brought or to be brought in any of Her 
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Injuries, of whatsoever nature they may be, and 
whether affecting a man's liberty, security, reputation, 
or property, are divisible into two kinds, viz., civil and 
criminal injuries. Civil injuries are such private wrongs 
as only affect the interest of particular individuals, 
without having any very hurtful or pernicious effects on 
the community at large ; but public or criminal injuries, 
which fall under the graver denomination of crimes 
and misdemeanours, are those by the commission of 
which it is not the injured person alone who suffers, 
but the very peace and well-being of society are mate- 
rially endangered by such greater delinquencies. 

The remedy for a civil or private injury is by action, 
in which an individual seeks compensation for some 
injustice he has sustained in his reputation, person, or 
property ;* the remedy for a public or criminal wrong 
is by indictment, in which the object sought is not com- 

Mayesty's courts at Westminster, shall recover by the verdict of a 
jury less damages than 40s., such plaintiff shall not be entitled 
to recover or obtain from the defendant, in respect of such verdict, 
any costs whatever, whether it shall be given upon any issue or 
issues tried, or judgment shall have passed by default, unless th6 
judge or presiding officer before whom such verdict shall be 
obtained, shall immediately afterwards certify on the back of the 
record (if the action be in trespass) that the action was really 
brought to try a right, besides the mere right to recover damages 
for the trespass or grievance for which the action shall have been 
brought." — The Jurist, 

* The laws between debtor and creditor have begotten a false 
confidence— a false confidence has begotten a false credit — a false 
credit has begotten a false and bloated bubble of a trade which, for 
every one which it enriches, ruins a hundred, and entails upon 
them the miseries of disappointed hope and degraded pride. They 
have begotten a false wealth to the many, as well as a real wealth 
to the few— false tastes, £filse desires, false necessaries, false pride, 
false notions of respectability, false hopes, false crimes, false 
punishments, false notions of happiness, and nothing real, but 
human misery. [Authority doubtful. £d. 
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pensation to the sufferer, but the punishment of the 
offender. The former is at the risk and suit of an in- 
dividual, the latter at the suit of the crown, as the chief 
magistrate and general conservator of the public safety. 
It is evident that there must be considerable difference 
in the methods of proceeding to obtain redress for these 
two species of wrongs, and that more immediate and 
decisive steps must be taken, and less regard paid to 
the mere preliminary steps of the prosecution, in in- 
dicting a man for a crime or misdemeanour, than in 
proceeding against him at the suit of a private person 
for the recovery of some alleged debt, or to obtain 
compensation for the obstruction of a personal and 
private right. In the former instance, the public ge- 
nerally are.interested in the transaction, it being essen- 
tial to the common welfare that all disturbances and 
offences tending to interfere with the peace of society 
should be speedily and effectually repressed; in the 
generality of cases, too, there is nothing in the offence 
itself which can possibly need much investigation or 
delay, the only circumstance necessary to be shown, in 
usual instances, being, first, that the act is an unlawful 
one, and, next, that the party charged was of his own 
free will the actual perpetrator. But in other suits it 
is otherwise ; private transactions between party and 
party are then most frequently the subject of dispute, 
and consequently a greater number of preliminary 
stages in the action have to be gone through, before it 
can be discovered what really are the true points at 
issue between the parties ; and more lengthened inves- 
tigations into the matter have also to take place, not 
only in the courts of justice, but even long before the 
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cause is sufficiently ripe for a hearing and judicial de- 
cision. And these, with other circumstances which it 
would be tedious as well as useless to enumerate, ren- 
der the mode of procedure in civil suits of rather a 
more intricate nature with regard to the pleadings, &c. 
than in public and criminal prosecutions. 

I will now proceed to consider and give an account 
of the mode of proceeding in and prosecuting a suit in 
the. Court of Common Pleas at Westminster,* (which 
differs but little from the Courts of Queen's Bench and 
Exchequer,) that being the court originally instituted 
for the prosecution of all civil actions, and most of the 
inferior common law jurisdictions conforming, as near 
as may be, to the example of the superior tribunals to 

* It may be advisable to say something of the periods of the 
year, in which the superior courts at Westminster Hall sit for the 
administration of justice. These are four in number — Hilary, 
Easter, Trinity, and Michaelmas terms. Hilary term begins on 
the 11th, and ends on the 31st of January. Easter term begins 
on the 15th of April, and ends on the 8th of May. Trinity term 
begins on the 22nd of May, and ends on the 12th of June; and 
Midsummer term begins on the 2nd and ends on the 25th of 
November ; but where the day of the month on which any term is 
to end falls on a Sunday, the following Monday is considered the 
last day of the term. The spaces between the terms are called the 
vacations. It is in the vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms 
that the judges make their circuits into the different counties for 
the purpose of holding the courts of assize. Formerly actions 
could not be effectually prosecuted till the vacation was over, and 
the succeeding term had commenced, but now all necessary pro- 
ceedings to judgment and execution may be had upon any writ, &c., 
whether served in term or vacation, after eight days from the ser- 
vice or execution thereof, except the last of such eight days shall 
happen to be between the Thursday before and the Wednesday 
alter Easter day, or between the 10th of August and the 24th of 
October. And if the last of such eight days shall happen to fall 
upon a Sunday, Christmas day, or any day appointed for a public 
fast or thanksgiving, the eight days shall not be considered to have 
elapsed till the day following. 
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which their caases may probably be in some stage or 
other removed.* It is tme, indeed, that many of the 
coarts which have been already described, differ very 
essentially as to their practice in yarious points ; but 
as an attempt to explain the forms observed in each, 
besides being a taste of some difficulty, would only tend 
to perplex and confuse the general reader, I shall 
confine myself to the course just adverted to; and, my 
object being only, as has been more than once re- 
marked, to diffuse some general information on the 
subject of our legal institutions, it may be observed 
that the minutiae and dry detail of a law-suit will not 
be entered into, but merely a shortened and abridged 
account of the practice given. 

The person who commences an action, it need 
scarcely be premised, is termed the plaintiff, and he 
against whom it is brought, the defendant. Previous 
to the commencement of the action, the most usual and 
straightforward course of proceeding is, for the attor- 
ney of the plaintiff to write a letter tu the defendant, 
acquainting him with the nature of the demand which 
his client has against him, and adding, that if some sa- 
tisfactory arrangement be not entered into within a 
given time, legal proceedings will be instituted without 
any further notice. This letter is not by any means a 
necessary preliminary in the action, but it is neverthe- 
less a mark of courteous behaviour on the part of the 
plaintiff, which should not be omitted, except under 



Law.— A month in law is a lunar month of twenty-eight days, 
nnless otherwise expressed ; therefore a lease for twelve months is 
only forty-eight weeks ; but a lease for a twelvemonth is good for 
Uie whole year. 
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peculiar circumstances, as it gives the defendant an 
opportunity, by satisfying the claim made upon him, 
of avoiding the expense which would otherwise be in- 
curred at the commencement of the action. If this 
intimation produces no satisfactory result, the action 
is begun by issuing a writ of summons, which is a judi- 
cial mandate proceeding out of the court in which the 
action is brought, directed to the defendant, and com- 
manding him, within eight days after service of the 
writ, to enter an appearance in the court, or, in default 
of his doing so, the plaintiff will proceed to judgment 
and execution ; thus giving him the opportunity of de- 
fending the action, should he choose to do so ; but the 
plaintiff still having the power, after satisfactory evi- 
dence of the writ having been served upon the defen- 
dant, of proceeding alone through the ulterior stages 
of the suit. It is strictly necessary, however, that a 
copy of this writ should be delivered to the defendant in 
person, that he may both be aware of the institution of 
legal proceedings against him, and so have an opportu- 
nity of resisting them, if he has any sufficient grounds of 
defence, and also that he may have full knowledge of 
the consequences most likely to ensue, in case of his 
disregarding the summons. But this rule is sometimes 
relaxed in cases where a strict observance of it would 
tend to deprive the plaintiff of his remedy by action 
altogether. Thus where a man having reason to sus- 
pect that a creditor is about to sue him for a debt, keeps 
out of the way, or gives instractionB for the plaintiff ^s 
agents, &c., to be denied access to his house, for the 
express purpose of preventing personal service of the 
writ of summons being effected upon him ; on an affi- 
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davit of these circumstances being made, the coart out 
of which the first writ was issued, will also grant ano- 
ther process, termed a writ of cUsiringas, by which the 
plaintiff is enabled to seize the defendant's goods to the 
value of 40^., and if that is found insufficient to make 
him put in an appearance; proceedings to outlawry- 
may thereupon be had. If also there is any reasonable 
gpround to suspect that the defendant is about to leave 
the kingdom, with the design of eluding the vig^ilance 
of his creditors, and the debt or cause of action amounts 
to £200 or upwards, on an affidavit of these circum- 
stances being made by the plaintiff, or some one on his 
behalf, a capias will be issued on a judge's order (and 
which will continue in force for one calendar month 
after its date,) directed to the sheriff of the county, and 
requiring him to arrest the defendant, and to detain 
him until he shall have put in substantial securities 
for his appearance, which is called finding bail, or 
until he shall have deposited the amount of the 
plaintiff's claim in the hands of the sheriff, together 
with £10, to cover the costs already incurred. Under 
the old law, before it was altered by the act for the abo- 
lition of arrest on mesne process, all bailable actions for 
£20 or upwards might have been begun in this manner, 
but now, except in the case above alluded to, and (ex- 
cept also where the defendant is a member of parlia- 
ment, or is already a prisoner at the suit of some other 
person, in both of which cases there is some difference 
in the process,) they must commence in the manner 
already pointed out. 

When the defendant intends to resist the plaintiff's 
claim, he gives his attorney instructions to that effect. 
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who thereupon within eight days after service of the 
writ, enters an appearance (that is, leaves a memoran- 
dam in writing to the effect, that the defendant appears 
by his attorney in the action,) with the proper officer 
of the court, and by so doing, he recognizes its jurisdic- 
tion, and both plaintiff and defendant are then said to 
be m c(ywrU and are ready to commence the legal con- 
flict. The next step is the pleadings, or mutual state- 
ments, in legal form, of the facts which constitute the 
plaintiff's cause of action, or the defendant's ground of 
defence ; these were formerly made viva voce by counsel 
in open court, but are now delivered to the proper of^- 
ficer in writing, They commence with what is termed 
the declaration, which is delivered by the plaintiff to the 
opposite party, and consists of a formal written state- 
ment of the cause of action or ground of complaint, with 
the tide of the court in which it is brought, and the 
county or venue in which it is to be tried. This is fol- 
lowed by notice to the defendant to plead, or put in his 
answer, which he must do within a certain given time, 
though that time may generally be enlarged on appli- 
cation to a judge. The defendant in the next place 
puts in his excuse or plea, which may be of various 
kinds, either denying the validity of the claim, the 
amount of the demand, or the ability of the plaintiff to 
bring the action ; or it may allege that the plaintiff not 
having prosecuted his claim within the time that cer- 
tain statutes, called the ^* statutes of limitation,^^ enacted 
for the purpose of preventing persons from raising up 
old unsatisfied or forgotten demands, have allowed for 
bringing an action after the cause of it has accrued ; is 
by such neglect for ever barred of his remedy. Should 
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the plaintiff flatly and positively deny the defendant's 
plea or excuse, the matter is said to be at issue between 
them. An issue upon matter of law, called a demurrer, 
is where the statement of facts is admitted, but it is 
denied that the law arising upon those facts is such as 
is stated by the opposite party, and this point is deter- 
mined upon by the judges after hearing argument by 
counsel on both sides. 

But on an issue of fact, that is, where the statement 
of facts submitted by one party is denied by the other, 
the matter has to be solemnly investigated before a 
jury, by the questioning of witnesses, and whatever 
other evidence can be adduced to establish the truth. 
This examination of facts is properly the trial by jury y 
to which the preceding stages of a law -suit are only 
preliminary steps. Supposing then the facts to be de- 
nied, or put in issue, due notice of trial is next given, 
the briefs are prepared, instructions given to counsel, 
and the record delivered to the proper officer, and the 
matter is then ready to come before the court. After 
the jury are sworn, the pleadings are opened to them 
by the counsel for the plaintiff, who states the nature 
of the action, and the evidence intended to be produced 
in its support. When the evidence of the plaintiff is 
gone through, the counsel for the defendant states his 
case, and supports it by evidence ; and the party who ' 
began is heard in reply, if witnesses have been called 
by the defendant in support of his case, otherwise no 
reply is allowed to plaintiff's counsel. Both sides hav- 
ing finished* the judge sums up the whole case to the 
jury, carefully divesting it of any superfluous circum- 
stances which the eloquence of counsel may have im- 
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pressed npon the jurymen's minds, ac(][uainting them 
where the true point of the matter lies, and adding 
such other remarks for their guidance as he may deem 
expedient, both in relation to the evidence, which he 
also thoroughly examines, and the matters of law aris- 
ing therefrom. Next follows the verdict, which must 
be unanimously agreed to by the jury, and delivered 
publicly in open court. After the verdict, comes the 
judgment of the court, which cannot, however, be 
issued till the next term after the trial, and then notice 
must first be given to the other party ; for, in cases 
where there has been any defect in the trial, or impro- 
per behaviour of the jury among themselves, or of the 
plaintiff towards them, by which their verdict was in- 
fluenced, and exorbitant damages given, or in cases 
where there has been any misdirection of the judges, 
the judgment may be suspended or arrested, and a new 
trial will be granted. Between the judgment and ex- 
ecution, an appeal may be made to a superior court, on 
the ground of some injustice or irregularity in the an- 
tecedent proceedings ; — ^the order in which a cause may 
be removed, on appeal, from an inferior court to a 
higher jurisdiction, has already been shown. 

If the judgment is not suspended or reversed, the 
next and last stage in the proceedings of a suit is the 
execution, or putting the sentence of the law into force. 
Execution is of various kinds ; if land or real property 
be the subject of dispute, and the plaintiff obtain a 
verdict whereby the possession of it is awarded to him, 
a writ is directed to the sheriff, commanding him to 
give actual possession to the plaintiff ; and the sheriff 
may justify breaking open doors, if the possession is 
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not peaceably yielded ; but if quietly given up, the de- 
livery of a twig or turf, or the ring of the door, in the 
form of putting in possession, is sufficient. Execution 
in actions where money only is recovered, may be en- 
tered eitlier against the body of the defendant, whereby 
he is arrested and put in prison, or against his goods 
and chattels, which are thereupon sold, and the pro* 
ceeds applied towards satisfying the damages and costs 
of the action ; or else it may be both against his body« 
lands, and goods ; so that the plaintiff, when judgment 
has been delivered in his favour, is seldom at a loss 
how to enforce it. The costs of the action or suit are 
for the most part paid by the losing party, except in a 
few instances, privileged by statute or prescription.* 
The Queen, except under some modern statutes, nei- 
ther pays nor receives costs, consequently, in cases 
where the crown is concerned, the opposite party, whe- 
ther successful or unsuccessful, pays his own costs, and 
those only. Persons who will swear that they are not 
possessed of £5, except their wearing apparel and the 
subject of the suit, may have writs and subpoenas gra- 
tis, and counsel and attorney assigned them without 
fee, which is termed suing m formd pauperis^ and are 
excused from paying costs when plaintiffs, but shall 
suffer sach other punishment as the court may direct. 
The prosecutor in any action for pecuniary penalties is 
not entitled to costs, unless expressly given by statute ; 
and, to prevent trifling actions for assault, battery, and 

* In the Court of Chancery on the 22nd Dec. 1837, the Lord 
Chancellor decided on. an appeal from the Vice-Chancellor, that a 
Solicitor has no right to withhold the papers of his client when 
the latter employs another Solicitor, and that the Solicitor has no 
lien on the papers for his costs. 
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trespass, where the jury gives less damages than 40s. 
the plaintiff is allowed no costs, unless the judge cer- 
tify that an assault or actual battery has been proved, 
or that the trespass was wilful and malicious. In actions 
for slander, no sum under 40s. ever carries costs, and 
the defendant having justified or not, makes no differ- 
ence, and there is no certificate grantable for either 
party; but in actions for libel, crim. con., seduction, 
debt, contract, or consequential damage, the smallest 
damages carry full costs, unless the judge certifies in 
favour of the defendant, which deprives the plaintiff of 
his costs. 



MEMORANDA. 

"The Romans, under Caesar's government, not only had a law 
to prevent creditors from throwing their debtors into gaol, (on 
giving up two parts of their revenue,) but actually appointed cer- 
tain officers, whose business it was to pay the debts of really poor 
men out of the public revenue. Had there been no law between 
debtor and creditor, it is true that we should have been a less 
wealthy, but a far happier people. We should have been a less 
numerous people, a less overtasked people, a less cultivated and 
less refined people, a more ill -dressed and more ill-mannerecl 
people, a less manufacturing people, a more agricultural people, a 
less diseased, a less suicidal, a less maimed, crippled, and mutilated 

people — A MORE CONTENTED PEOPLE." ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Important to Parish Officers.— In the case of Sewell, v. 
Nixon and Barnes, argued before the judges in Queen's Bench, 
the court held that " one overseer cannot bind another without his 
consent or authority." 
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be taken away by him before the expiration of his term. 
A tenant may, by the general rules of husbandry, 
carry away straw or hay from the premises: but a 
tenant must manage and cultivate a farm in a husband- 
like manner, and according to the custom of the country 
there used. A landlord in an action against his tenant » 
for the mismanagement of a farm, set forth a precise 
custom as to the mode of cultivation : the jury found 
that the custom was not as the landlord alleged, and 
the landlord did not recover damages in that action, 
but a new trial was granted. Where an outgoing^ 
tenant does the necessary ploughing, and sows the 
land in the ordinary and proper course of husbandry, 
and leaves manure for the benefit of the landlord, 
which is accepted and taken by him, the law will imply 
and enforce a promise on the part of the landlord, to 
pay the tenant the value. The property in trees, is in 
the landlord ; the property in bushes, is in the tenant. 
A tenant from year to year, is not bound to do sub- 
stantial repairs. When the tenancy is determined by 
notice to quit, and the rent does not exceed twenty 
pounds a year, the landlord may speedily recover 
possession by a proper application to the magistrates 
of the district. A distress cannot be made upon goods 
removed to avoid distress, unless rent was due at the 
time of the removal ; and a landlord has no right to 
follow and take under a distress for rent, the goods of a 
lodger which have been taken off the premises, but 
only those of his own immediate tenant. 

A mill of wood placed on brick-work, and a staddle 
bam of wood erected on blocks of stone, are not fix- 
tures to which the landlord is entitled. 
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THE LAW OF EEPAIRS. 

(Between Landlord and Tenant.) 

Lessees are bound to repair their tenements, except 
it be mentioned in the lease to the contrary. Though 
a lessee for years is not compellable to repair the house 
let to him, which is burnt by accident, if there be not 
a special covenant in the lease that he shall leave the 
house in good repair at the end of the term ; yet if the 
house be burnt by '' negligence,^' the lessee shall re- 
pair the same, although there be no such covenant A 
lessee who covenants to pay rent and to repair, with an 
exception of casualties by fire, is liable upon the cove- 
nant for rent, though the premises are burnt down, and 
not rebuilt by the lessor after notice ; but in that case 
the tenant will be relieved in equity when the landlord 
recovers against the insurer. Neither is a landlord 
liable to an action for not repairing, if he had not ex- 
pressly agreed to repair. But the tenant, or lessee, 
will, in some cases, be at liberty to quit without notice , 
and will be exempt from future rent, if the house, to- 
gether with the appurtenances, become uninhabitable, 
or there be no sufficient beneficial occupation, arising 
out of the landlord's default in repairing, &c. 

A person who takes premises on lease, is bound to 
do all kinds of needful reparations, and to keep the pre- 
mises in repair during his term, even though he did not 
agree to do so. 

The true principle is this : In the absence of a bona 
fde undertaking to do so, a tenant from year to year is 
not bound to make general, nor, indeed, lasting re- 

I 
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pairs, such as replacing an old by a new roof, to a 
falling honse. The lessee or tenant, is only understood 
in law to be liable to make what are called tenantable 
repairs, such as putting in a door or a window displaced 
during his tenancy. In the event of voluntary negli- 
gence, however, the tenant from year to year, is liable 
to repair what has been destroyed through such neglect. 
There is another instance. A tenant from year to year 
is liable, if he neglects to adopt such precautionary 
means to obviate, at a small expense, the occurrence of 
considerable damage or injury to the premises. For 
example, if a skylight were accidentally broken, it is 
plain that the tenant would be liable if he did not 
repair it, provided the consequence of such neglect, 
on the part of the tenant or lessee, would be a real 
injury to the lessor's or landlord's premises, from 
wet^ &c. 

But where a tenant or lessee occupies premises, and 
pays rent under a lease for years, void by the Statute 
of Frauds, he becomes liable to repair such premises 
according to the covenants contained in the lease. 
This being so, the law of England presumes in fa- 
vour of the tenant's compliance until the contrary be 
shown, &c. — Consult J on this subject^ C kitty on Con- 
tracts, and Coote or Harrison. 



MEMORANDUM. 



Unstamped Letters cannot be Read as *' Evidence," in 
Courts of Law. — The postage-stamp attached to an envelope in 
which a letter is merely enclosed, will not qualify that letter to be 
read as '* Evidence" in a court of law ; the postage-stamp being 
required to be attached to the letter or correspondence itself. 
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MAGNA CHARTA,* 

OR THE GREAT CHARTER OF THE LIBERTIES OF 

ENGLISHMEN. 

[Translated from the original, preserved in the archives of Lincoln 

CatiiedraL] 

John, by the Grace of God, King of England, Lord 
of Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl 
of Anjou, to Us Archbishops, Bishops,f Abbots, Earls, 
Barons, Justiciaries, Foresters, Sheriffs, Governors, 
Officers, and to all Bailiffs, and his faithful subjects, — 
Greeting. Know ye, that We, in the presence of God, 
and for the salvation of our own soul, and of the souls 
of all our ancestors, and of our heirs, to the honour of 

* Preservation of Magna Charta.^— Sir R. Cotton, while 
collecting his literary treasures, being one day at his tailor's, dis- 
covered that the man held in his hand, ready to be cut up for 
measures, the original Magna Charta, with all its appendages of 
seals and signatures. He bought this singular curiosity for a trifle, 
and recovered in this manner what had long been given over for 
lost.— JyTo/e to Pepyt* Journal, — Ed. 

f Bishops— Their translation first instituted, 239 ; were appoint- 
ed by the people, 400; first in England, 694; first in Denmark, 
939; made barons, 1072; precedency settled, 1075; banished 
England, 1208; consented to be tributary to Rome, 1245; de- 
prived of the privilege of sitting as judges in capitid offences, 
1388 ; the first that suffered death in England by the sentence 
of the civil power, 1405; six new ones instituted, 1580; elected 
by the King's Conge tTElire, 1535; held their sees during plea- 
sure, 1547; form of consecration ordained, 1549; seven deprived 
for being married, 1554; several burnt for not changing tbeir 
religion, 1555; fifteen consecrated at Lambeth, 1569; expelled 
Scotiand, 1689; twelve impeached, and committed for protesting 
against any law passed in the house of Lords during the time the 
populace prevented their attending parliament, 1641 ; their whole 
order abolished by parliament, Oct. 9, 1646; nine restored and 
eight new ones consecrated, Oct. 25, 1660 ; regained ,their seats 
in the House of Peers, Nov. 30, 1661 ; seven committed to the 
Tower, for not ordering the King's declaration for liberty of con- 
science to be read throughout their dioceses, 1688; six suspended 
for not taking the oaths to King William, 1689; derived, 1690. 

i2 
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God, and die exallati«i of the Hdy CkDch* and 
ameBdmeiit of ovr kingdon, hj tke comDaek of cmr ve- 
nerable £itkef8, St^lwn ArcU>Hhop of Cantc tbmj , 
Primate of all Kaglaiid, aad Cardbni i^ tke hokj Ro- 
nan Chvrcb, Henij Archlnihop of DaUm, 'WlUiam of 
Lcmdon, Peter of 'Windwater, JooeliBe of Batk mmd 
Glastonbary, Hngli of lincc^ Walter of Worcester, 
William of Coreiitry* and Benedict of Rockester, Bi- 
BhajpB ; Master Pandulpli, our Lord tke Pope's Sab- 
deacon and familiar ; Brotker Abneric, Master of die 
Knigkts-Tempbtfs in England; and of tbeae noble 

* Chrutiaaixty was introduced into "ancieBt Britsin'* at m rrrj 
earlj period. The island was inraded by Julias Caesar 54 jean 
before the Inth of Christ, and it was finadlj subdued by Claudius 
Caesar, in the year of our Lord 52 ; when ^e Britisfa King Cane- 
tacns and his &ther Bran were carried captires to Rome. It is 
said that in the imperial dty Bran became a Christian, and tliat 
on bis return to Britain, he caused his countrTmen to be instructed 
in the true faith. St. Paul did not write his Episde to the Romans 
(In which he says their £iith was spoken of throughout the whole 
world) tiD eight years after Caractacus was taken prisoner ; brut 
as the "strangers of Rome," who listened to the preaching of St. 
Peter, at Jerusalem (Acts iL 10), probably carried home to their 
city the glad tiding of the gospel, many might tiiere be found 
anxious to conrert the father of tiie British Kmg. There is reason 
to suppose that ^Claudia" (2 Tim. u. 21.) was a British lady, 
probably an attendant on the Queen of Caractacus, as Pudois, 
whom St. Paul mentions in connection with her, is known to havte 
married a natire of Britain bearing that name. Nero was the first 
Roman Emperor who persecuted the Christians ; they began to 
suffer from his cruelty two years after St. Paul had appeaded to 
him, when accused to Festus by the Jews (Acts xxr. 11). 

St. Paul himself indubitably preached the Gospel of Christ in 
Britain about the 14th year of the reign of that Emperor, and 
A.D. 68. St. Paul appointed Aristobulus, mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Romans as the first bishop, and estid>1ished a complete episcopal 
form of Church Goremment. The Church of Britain, thus established, 
was senior to that of Rome ; Linus, the first bishop of the latter, 
being appointed by the joint authority of Peter and Pkul, in the 
year of their martyrdom, after his return from Britain. The Church 
in Britain continued to be goTcmed by its own bishops six hun- 
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persons, William Msureschal Earl of Pembroke, Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, William Earl of Warren, Wil- 
liam Earl of Arundel, Alan de Galloway, Constable of 
Scotland; Warin Fitz-Gerald, Hubert de Burgh, Se- 
neschal of Poictou, Peter Fitz- Herbert, Hugh de Nevil, 
Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, 
Philip de Albiniac, Robert de Roppel, John Mares- 
chal, John Fitz- Hugh, and others our liegemen; have 
in the First place granted to God, and by this our pre- 
sent Charter, have confirmed, for us and our heirs for 
ever : — (I.) That the English Church shall be free. 



dred years, independent of any foreign Church, and was found in 
that state by Austin, the Pope's first missionary ; at which time 
they had both schools and churches, and a learned clergy, and were 
in a flourishing state, and utterly refused subjection to the Pope 
or his emissaries. Further, the British Church was the first Pro- 
testant Church in the world, having so early as the seventh century, 
and 900 years before Luther, strongly protested against the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and refused to hold communion with that 
church. Their simplicity and purity of worship was such that they 
would not sit even at the same table, nor lodge under the same 
roof, with the followers of Austin, on account of their superstitious 
and idolatrous ceremonies. 

In less than 300 years after the death of Christ, his people had 
endured no less than ten violent persecutions. The tenth, and last, 
was the only one which reached Britain. The first British martyr 
was St Alban, who, while yet a heathen, influenced merely by 
compassion, concealed in his house a Christian priest, by whom 
he was led to receive the -truth. The persecutors having traced the 
object of their search to his retreat, Alban put on the hair cassock 
of his teacher, and was carried in his stead before the Roman 
governor, while the priest escaped. Declining either to betray 
his friend, or to sacrifice to the Roman gods, the new convert was 
condemned to death ; and the firmness and meekness of his de- 
meanour so touched the heart of the heathen soldier appointed to 
be his executioner, that he refused to stain himself with the crime, 
and declared he felt convinced of the truth of Christianity. He 
suffered martyrdom with Alban, on the spot where the Abbey of 
St. Alban's now stands, which was afterwards dedicated to the 
memory of the S.iiiit. 
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and shall have her whole rights and her liberties invio- 
lable ; and we will this to be observed in such a man- 
ner, that it may appear from thence, that the freedom 
of elections, which was reputed most requisite to the 
English Church,* which we granted, and by our Char-^ 
ter confirmed, and obtained the confirmation of the same 
from our Lord Pope Innocent the Third, before the 
rupture between us and our Barons, was of our own 
free will : which Charter we shall observe, and we will 

* The Church. — Manifold as are the blessings for which 
Englishmen are beholden to the institutions of their country, there 
is no part of those institutions from which they derive more im- 
portant advantages than from its Church establishment : none by 
which the temporal condition of all ranks has been so materially 
improved. So many of our countrymen would not be ungratefrd 
for these benefits, if they knew how numeroiu and how great they 
are, how dearly they were prized by our forefathers, and at how 
dear a price they were purchased for our inheritance ; by what 
religious exertion, what heroic devotion, what precious lives con- 
sumed in pious labours, wasted away in dungeons, or offered up 
amid the flames. This is a knowledge which, if early inculcated, 
might arm the young heart against the pestilent errors of these 
distempered times. I offer, therefore, to those who regard with 
love and reverence the religion which they have received from their 
fathers, a brief but comprehensive record, diligently, faithfully, and 
conscientiously composed, which they may put into the hands of 
their children. Herein it will be seen fh)m what heathenish 
delusions and inhuman rites, the inhabitants of this island have 
been delivered by the Christian £uth ; in what manner, the best 
interests of the country were advanced by the clergy even during 
the darkest ages of papal domination; the errors and crimes of the 
Bomish Church ; and how, when its corruptions were at the worst, 
the daybreak of the Reformation appeared among us; the progress 
of that Reformation through evil and through good; the establish- 
ment of a Church pure in its doctrines, irreproachable in its order, 
beautiful in its forms ; and the conduct of that Church proved, 
both in adverse and in prosperous times, alike faithful to its princi- 
ples when it adhered to the monarchy during a si^ccessful rebellion, 
and when it opposed the monarch who would have brought back 
the Romish superstition, and, together with the religion, would 
have overthrown the liberties of ^nghjud.'^^Soutkey's Book of 
the Church, 
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it to be observed with good faith, by oar heirs for ever. 
— (II.) We have also granted to all the Freemen of 
our kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the 
underwritten Liberties, to be enjoyed and held by them 
and by their heirs, from us and from our heirs. — 
(II. 1.) If any of our Earls or. Barons, or others, who 
hold of us in chief by military service, shall die, and at * 
his death his heir shall be of full age, and shall owe a 
relief, he shall have his inhieritance by the ancient re- 
lief ; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an Earl,* a 
whole earl's barony for one hundred pounds : the heir 
or heirs of a Baron for a whole barony, by one hundred 
pounds ; the heir or heirs of a Knight, for a whole 
knight's fee, by one hundred shillings at most : and he 
who owes less shall give less, according to the ancient 
custom of fees. — (III. 2.) But if the heir of any such 
be under age, and in wardship, when he comes to age 
he shall have his inheritance without relief and without 
fine. — (IV. 3.) The warden of the land of such heir 

* Titles of honour appear to have been originally names of office. 
For example : The Earl, in England, had in former ages important 
duties to perform in his coanty, as the Sheriff, (the Vice-Comes, or, 
Vice-Earl,) has now-a-days ; but the name has remained now that 
the '* peculiar duties" are become obsolete ; and so it is with respect 
to other dignities. The Emperor, or King, the highest dignity 
known in Europe, still performs the high important duties which 
originally belonged to the office, as well as enjoys the rank, dignity, 
and honours. On the Continent there are Dukes and Earls who 
have still an important political character. Some of these ''dignities," 
and the titles correspondent to them, are hereditary. So also were 
the eminent offices which they designate in the early ages, when 
there were duties to be performed. And hence hereditary titles. 
We first meet with the title of duke (the Dukes of Edom, &c.) 
Exodus, xv. 15. The distinction which the possession of titles of 
honour gives in society has ever made them objects of laudable 
ambition ; the more especially because the same may descend to 
the possessor's posterity, &c. — Ed. 
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lYhG shall be under age, shall not take from the lands 
of the heir any but reasonable issues, and reasonable 
customs, and reasonable services, and that without de- 
struction and waste of the men or goods, and if we com- t 
mit the custody of any such lands to a sheriff, or any 
other person who is bound to us for the issues of them, 
and he shall make destruction or waste upon the ward- 
lands, we will recover damages from him, and the lands 
shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of 
that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him 
to whom we have assigned them. And if we shall give 
or sell to any one the custody of any such lands, and he 
shall make destruction or waste upon them, he shall 
lose the custody; and it shall be committed to two 
lawful and discreet men of that fee, who shall answer 
to us in like manner as it is said before. — ( V.) But the 
warden, as long as he hath the custody of the lands, 
shall keep up and maintain the houses, parks, warrens, 
ponds, mills, and other things belonging to them, out 
of their issues, (35,) and shall restore to the heir when 
he comes of full age, his whole estate, provided with 
ploughs and other implements of husbandry, according 
as the time of Wainage shall require, and the issues of 
the lands can reasonably afford. — (VI. 3.) Heirs shall 
be married without disparagement, so that before the 
i)aarriage be contracted, it shall be notified to the rela- 
tions of the heir by consanguinity. — (VII. 4.) A wi- 
dow, after the death of her husband, shall immediately, 
and without difficulty, have her marriage and her in- 
heritance ; nor shall she give any thing for her dower, 
or for her marriage, or for her inheritance, which her 
husband and she held at the day of his death : and she 
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may remain in her husband's house forty days after his 
death, within which time her dower shall be assigned. 
— (VIII. 17.) No widow shall be distrained to marry 
herself, while she is willing to live without a husband ; 
but yet she shall give security that she will not marry 
herself without our consent, if she hold of us, or with- 
out the consent of the lord of whom she does hold, if 
she hold of another. — (IX. 5.) Neither we nor our 
bailiffs will seize any land or rent for any debt, while 
the chattels of the debtor are sufficient for the payment 
of the debt ; nor shall the sureties of the debtor be dis- 
trained, while the principal debtor is able to pay the 
debt ; and if the principal debtor fail in payment of 
the debt, not having i^herewith to discharge it, the 
sureties shall answer for the debt ; and if they be will- 
ing, they shall have the lands and rents of the debtor, 
until satisfaction be made to them for the debt which 
they had before paid for him, unless the principal 
debtor can show himself acquitted thereof against the 
said sureties. — (X. 34.) If any one hath borrowed any 
thing from the Jews, more or less, and die before that 
debt be paid, the debt shall pay no interest so long as 
the heir i^all be under age, of whomsoever he may hold ; 
and if that debt shall fall into our hands, we will not 
take any thing except the chattel contained in the 
bond. — (XI. 35.) And if any one shall die indebted to 
the Jews, his wife shall have her dower and shall pay 
nothing of that debt ; and if children of the deceased 
shall remain who are under age, necessaries shall be 
provided for them, according to the tenement which 
belonged to the deceased : and out of the residue the 
debt shall be paid, saving the rights of the lords (of 
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whom the lands are held.) , In like manner, let it be 

with debts owing to others than Jews. — (XII. 32.) No 

scutage nor aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless 

by the common council of our kingdom ; excepting to 

redeem our person, to make our eldest son a knight, 

and once to marry our eldest daughter ; and not for 

these, unless a reasonable aid shall be demanded— 

(XIII.) In like manner let it be concerning the aids 

of the city of London. — And the city of London should 

have all its ancient liberties, and its free customs, as 

well by land as by water. — Furthermore, we will and 

grant that all other cities, and burghs, and towns, and 

ports, should hare all their liberties and free customs. 

— (XIV.) And also to have the common council of the 

kingdom to assess and aid, otherwise than in the three 

cases aforesaid : and for the assessing of scntages, we 

will cause to be summoned the Archbishops, Bishops, 

Abbots, Earls, and great Barons, individually, by our 

letters. — ^And, besides, we will cause to be summoned 

in general by our sheriffs and bailiifs, all those who 

hold of us in chief, at a certain day, that is to say at the 

distance of forty days, (before their meeting y ) at the 

least, and to a certain place ; and in all the letters of 

summons, we will express the cause of the summons : 

and the summons being thus made, the business shall 

proceed on the day appointed, according to the counsel 

of those who shall be present, although all who had 

been summoned have not come.* — (XV. 6.) We will 

not give leave to any one, for the future, to take an aid 

• The first regular Parliament was under King John in 1204. 
In 1694 an act was passed for making Parliaments triennial, 
which was repealed in 1716. — ^Ed. 
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of his own free-men, except for redeeming his own 
body, and for making his eldest son a knight, and for 
marrying once his eldest daughter ; and not that un- 
less it be a reasonable aid. — (XVI. 7*) None shall be 
distrained to do more service for a knight's-fee, nor for 
any other free tenement, than what is due from thence. 
— (XVII. 8.) Common Pleas shall not follow our 
court, but shall be held in any certain place. — 
(XVIII.) Trials upon the Writs of Novel Disseisin, of 
Mori d*Ancestre (death of the ancestor), and Darrien 
Presentment (last presentation), shall not be taken but 
in their proper counties, and in this manner : — ^We, or 
our Chief Justiciary, if we are out of the kingdom, will 
send two Justiciaries into each county four times in the 
year, who, with four knights of each county, chosen by 
the county, shall hold the aforesaid assizes, within the 
county, on the day and at the place appointed. — 
(XIX. 13.) And if the aforesaid assizes cannot be 
taken on the day of the county-court, let as many 
knights and freeholders, of those who were present at 
the county court, remain behind, as shall be sufficient 
to do justice, according to the great or less importance 
of the business. — (XX. 9.) A free-man shall not be 
amerced for a small offence, but only according to the 
degree of the offence ; and, for a great delinquency, 
according to the magnitude of the delinquency, saying 
his contenement : a merchant shall be amerced in the 
same manner, saving his merchandize ; and a villain 
shall be amerced after the same manner, saving to him 
his Wainage, if he shall fall into our mercy ; and none 
of the aforesaid amerciaments shall be assessed, but by 
the oath of honest men of the vicinage. — (XXI.) Earls 
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and Barons shall not be amerced but by their Peers,' 
and that only according to the degree of their delin- 
quency. — (XXII. 10.) No Clerk shall be amerced for 
his lay-tenement, but according to the manner of the 
others as aforesaid, and not according to the quantity 
of his ecclesiastical benefice. — (XXIII. II.) Neither a. 
town nor any person shall be distrained to build bridges 
or embankments, excepting those which anciently, and 
of right, are bound to do it. — (XXIV. 14.) No sherifi*, 
constable, coroners, nor other of our bailiffs, shall hold 
pleas of our crown. — (XXV.) All counties, and hun- 
dreds, trethings, and wapentakes, shall be at the an- 
cient rent, without any increase, excepting in our 
Demesne-manors. — (XXVI. 15.) If any one holding 
of us a lay-fee dies, and the sheriff or our bailiff shall 
show our letters-patent of summons concerning the debt 
which the defunct owed to us, it shall be lawful for the 
sheriff or our bailiff to attach and register the chattels 
of the defunct found on that lay-fee, to the amount of 
that debt, by the view of lawful men, so that nothing 
shall be removed from thence until our debt be paid to 
us ; and the rest shall be left to the executors, to fulfil 
the will of the defunct ; and if nothing be owing to us 
by him, all the chattels shall fall to the defunct, saying. 
to his wife and children their reasonable shares. — 
(XXVII. 16.) If any free man shall die intestate, his 
chattels shall be distributed by the hands of his nearest 
relations and friends, by the view of the Church, saving 
to every one the debts which the defunct owed. — 
(XXVIII. 18.) No constable nor other bailiff of ours 
shall take the corn or other goods of any one, without 
instantly paying money for them, unless he can obtain 
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respite from the free will of the seller. — (XXIX. 19.) 
No constable (Governor of a Castle) shall distrain any 
knight to give money for castle-guard, if he be willing 
to perform it in his own person, or by another able 
man if he cannot perform it himself, for a reasonable 
cause : and if we have carried or sent him into the 
army, he shall be excused from castle-guard, according/ 
to the time that he shall be in the army by our com- 
mand. — (XXX. 20.) No sheriff nor bailiff of ours, nor 
any other person, shall take the horses or carts of any 
free- man, for the purpose of carriage, without the 
consent of the said free-man. — (XXXI. 21.) Neither 
we, nor our bailiffs, will take another man^s wood, for 
our castles or other uses, unless, by the consent of him 
to whom the wood belongs. — (XXXII. 22.) We will 
not retain the lands of those who have been convicted 
of felony, excepting for one year and one day, and then 

they shall be given up to the lord of the fee 

(XXXIII. 23.) All kydells (wears) for the future shall 
he quite removed out of the Thames, and the Medway, 
and through all England, excepting upon the sea- 
coast (XXXIV. 24.) The writ which is called Pr^- 

cipe, for the future shall not be granted to any one of 
any tenement, by which a free-man may lose his court. 
— (XXXV. 12.) There shall be one measure of wine 
throughout all our kingdom, and one measure of ale, 
and one measure of corn, namely, the quarter of Lon- 
don ; and one breadth of dyed cloth, and of russets, and 
of halberjects, namely, two ells within the lists. Also, 
it shall be the same with weights as with measures. — 
(XXXVI. 26.) Nothing shall be given or taken for the 
future for the Writ of Inquisition of life or limb ; but 
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it shall be given without charge, and not denied. — 
(XXXVII. 27.) If any hold of ns hy fee-farm, or so- 
cage, or burgage, and hold land of another by military 
service, we will not have the custody of the heir, nor 
of his lands, which are of the fee of another, on account 
of that fee-farm, or socage, or burgage ; nor will we 
have the custody of the fee-farm, socage, or burgage, 
unless the fee-farm owe military service. We will not 
have the custody of the heir, nor of the lands of any 
one, which he holds of another by military service, on 
account of any petty-sergeantry which he holds of us 
by the service of giving us daggers, or arrows, or the 
like.— (XXXVIII. 28.) No bailiff, for the future, shall 
put any man to his law, upon lus own simple affirma- 
tion, without credible witnesses produced for that pur- 
pose. — (XXXIX. 29.) No freeman shall be seized, or 
imprisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way 
destroyed ; nor will we condemn him, nor will we com- 
mit him to prison, excepting by the legal judgment of 
his peers, or by the laws of the land. — (XL. 30.) To 
none will we sell, to none will we deny, to none will we 
delay right or justice. — (XU. 31.) All merchants shall 
have safety and security in coming into England, and 
going out of England, and in staying and in travelling 
through England, as well by land as by water, to buy 
and sell, without any unjust exactions, according to 
ancient and right customs, excepting in the time of 
war, and if they be of a country at war against us : and 
rif such are found in our land at the beg^ning of a war, 
they shall be apprehended, without injury of their 
bodies and goods, until it be known to us, or to our 
Chief Justiciary, how the merchants of our country are 
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treated who a^e found in tlie country at war against us ; 
and, if ours be in safety there, the others shall be in 
safety in our land.-^XLII. 33.) It shall be lawful to 
any person, for the future, to go out of our kingdom, 
and to return, safely and securely, by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us, unless it be in time of war, 
for some short space, for the common good of the king- 
doms excepting prisoners and outlaws, according to 
the laws of the land, and of the people of the nation at 
war against us, and merchants who shall be treated as 
it is said above. — (XLIII. 36.) If any hold of any es- 
cheat, as of the Honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, 
Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which are in 
our hand, and are Baronies, and shall die, his heir shall 
not give any other relief, nor do any other service to 
us, than he should have done to the Baron, if that Ba- 
rony had been in the hands of the Baron ; and we will 
hold it in the same manner that the Baron held it. — 
(XLIV. 39.) Men who dwell without the Forest, shall 
not come, for the future, before our Justiciaries of the 
Forest on a common summons ; unless they be parties 
in a plea, or sureties for some person or persons who 
are attached for the Forest — (XLV. 42.) We will not 
make Justiciaries, Constables, Sheriffs, or Bailiffs, ex- 
cepting of such as know the laws of the land, and are 
well disposed to observe them. — (XL VI. 43.) All Ba- 
rons who have founded abbies, which they hold by 
charters from the Kings of England, or by ancient te- 
nure, shall have the custody of them when they become 
vacant, as they ought to have. — (XLVII. 47.) AH Fo- 
rests which have been made in our time, shall be im- 
mediately disforested ; and it shall be so done with 
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Water-banks, which have been taken or fenced in by 
us during our reign. — (XLVIII. 39.) All evil customs 
of forests and warrens, and of foresters and warreners, 
sheriffs and their officers, water-banks and their keep- 
ers, shall immediately be inquired into by twelve 
knights of the same county, upon oath, who shall be 
elected by good men of the same county ; and, within 
forty 4ay8 a^ter the inquisition is made, they shall be 
altogether destroyed by them, never to be restored; 
provided that this be notified to us before it be done, 
or to our Justiciary, if we be not in England — 
(XLIX. 38.) We will immediately restore all hostages 
and charters, which have been delivered to us by the 
English,* in security of the peace and of their faithful 
service. — (L. 40.) We will remove from their bailiwicks 
the relations of Gerard de Athyes, so that, for the fu- 
ture, they shall have no bailiwick in England ; Engelard 
de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyone de Chancell, 
Gyone de Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his bro- 



* British freedom is civil and religious liberty unrestrained by 
any undue stretch of ministerial authority. This is a sweet and 
holy attribute of a devout, and, for the most part, sensible people, 
whence the heart of the nation comes ; and it must appear to what 
most awful obligations and duty those are held, from whom this 
heart takes its texture and shape :— our Queen, our princes of the 
blood royal, — all who wear the badge of office, or honour ; all 
priests, judges, senators, pleaders, interpreters of the law ; all in- 
structors of youth, all seminaries of education, all parents, all 
learned men, all professors of science and art, all teachers of man- 
ners, upon them depend the fashions of a nation's heart ; by them 
it is to be chastened, refined, and purified ; by them is the state to 
lose the character and title of the beast of prey ; by them are the 
iron scales to fall off, and a skin of youth, beauty, freshness and 
polish to come upon it ; by them it is to be made so tame and 
gentle, as that a "stripling youth" may lead it with safety and 
honour. 
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thers, Philip Mark, and his brothers, and GeoflTrey his 
nephew, and all theijr followers. — (LI. 41.) And imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the peace, we will re- 
move out of the kingdom all foreign knights, cross- 
bow-men, and stipendiary soldiers, who have come with 
horses and arms to the molestation of the kingdom.—- 
(LII. 25.) If any have been disseized or dispossessed 
by us, without a legal verdict of their peers, of their 
lands, castles, liberties, or rights, we will immediately 
restore these things to them ; and, if any dispute shall 
arise on this head, then it shall be determined by the 
verdict of the twenty-five Barons, of whom mention is 
made below, for the security of the peace. Concerning 
all those things of which any one hath been disseized 
or dispossessed, without the legal verdict of his peers, 
by King Henry our father, or King Richard our bro- 
ther, which we have in our hand, or others hold with 
our warrants, we shall have respite, until the common 
term of the Croisaders, excepting those concerning 
which a plea had been moved, or an inquisition taken, 
by our precept, before our taking the Gross ; but as 
soon as we shall return from our expedition, or if, by 
chance, we should not go upon our expedition, we will 
immediately do complete justice therein. — (LI II.) The 
same respite will we have, and the same justice shall be 
done, concerning the disforestation of the forests, or 
the forests which remain to be disforested, which Henry 
our father, or Richard our brother, have afforested ; and 
the same concerning the wardship of lands which are in 
another's fee, but the wardship of which "we have 
hitherto had, occasioned by any of our fees held by mi- 
litary service ; and for abbies founded in any other fee 
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than oar own, in which the lord of the fee hath claimed 
a right ; and when we shall have returned, or if we shall 
stay from our expedition, we shall immediately do 

complete justice in all these pleas (LTV.) No man 

shall be apprehended or imprisoned on the appeal of a 
woman, for the death of any other man than her hus- 
band. — (LV. 37.) All fines that have been made by us 
unjustly, or contrary to the laws of the land ; and all 
amerciaments that have been imposed unjustly, or con- 
trary to the laws of the land, shall be wholly remitted, 
or ordered by the verdict of the twenty-five Barons, of 
whom mention is made below, for the security of the 
peace, or by the verdict of the greater part of them, 
together with the aforesaid Stephen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, if he can be present, and others whom he 
may think fit to bring with him. And if he cannot be 
present, the business shall proceed, notwithstanding, 
without him ; but so, that if any one or more of the 
aforesaid twenty-five Barons have a similar plea, let 
them be removed from that particular trial, and others 
elected and sworn by the residue of the same twenty- 
five, be substituted in their room, only for that trial. — 
(LVI.44.) If we have disseized or dispossessed any 
Welshmen of their lands, or liberties, or other things, 
without a legal verdict of their peers, in England or in 
Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them ; and 
if any dispute shall arise upon this head, then let it be 
determined in the Marches by the verdict of their 
peers : for a tenement of England, according to the 
law of England ; for a tenement of Wales, according 
to the law of Wales ; for a tenement of the Marches, 
according to the law of the Marches. The Welsh shall 
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do the same to us and to our subjects. — (LVII.) Also, 
concerning those things of which any Welshman hath 
been disseized or dispossessed without the legal verdict 
of his peers, by King Henry our father, or King 
Richard our brother, which we have in our hand, or 
others hold with our warrant, we shall have respite 
until the common term of the Groisaders, excepting for 
those concerning which a plea had been moved, or an 
inquisition made, by our precept, before our taking the 
cross. But as soon as we shall return from our expe- 
dition, or, if by chance we should not go upon our ex- 
pedition, we shall immediately do complete justice 
therein, according to the laws of Wales, and the parts 
aforesaid. — (LVIII. 45.) We will immediately deliver 
up the son of Llewelin, and all the hostages of Wales, 
and release them from their engagements which were 
made with us, for the security of the peace. — (LIX. 46.) 
We shall do to Alexander King of Scotland, concern- 
ing the restoration of his sisters and hostages, and his 
liberties and rights, according to the form in which we 
act to our other Barons of England, unless it ought to 
be otherwise by the charters which we have from his 
father William, the late King of Scotland ; and this 
shall be by the verdict of his peers in our court. — 
(LX. 48.) Also, all these customs and liberties afore- 
said, which we have granted to be held in our king- 
dom, for so much of it as belongs to us, all our subjects, 
as well clergy as laity, shall observe towards their te- 
nants as fEur as concerns them. — (LXI. 49.) But since 
we have granted all these things aforesaid, for GOD, 
and for the amendment of our kingdom, and for the 
better extinguishing the discord which has arisen be- 
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tween ns and our Barons, we being desiroiu that these 
things should possess entire and unshaken stability for 
ever, give and grant to them the security underwritten, 
namely, that the Barons may elect twenty-five Barons 
of the kingdom, whom they please, who shall with their 
whole power, observe, keep, and cause to be observed, 
the peace and liberties which we have granted to them, 
and have confirmed by this our present charter, in this 
manner ; that is to say, if we, or our Justiciary, or our 
bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall have injured any 
one in any thing, or shall have violated any article of 
the peace or security, and the injury shall have been 
shown to four of the aforesaid twenty-five Barons, the 
said four Barons shall come to us, or to our Justiciary 
if we be out of the kingdom, and making known to us 
the excess committed, petition that we cause that ex- . 
cess to be redressed without delay. And if we shall 
not have redressed the excess, or, if we have been out of 
the kingdom, our Justiciary shall not have redressed it 
within the term of forty days, computing from the time 
when it shall have been nmde known to us, or to our 
Justiciary if we have been out of the kingdom, the 
aforesaid four Barons shall lay that cause before the 
residue of the twenty-five Barons ; and they, the twenty- 
five Barons, with the community of the whole land, shall 
distress and harrass us by all the ways in which they are . 
able ; that is to say, by the taking of our castles, lands, 
and possessions, and by any other means in their power, 
until the excess shall have been redressed, according to 
their verdict ; saving harmless our person, and the per- 
sons of our Queen and children ; and when it hath been 
redressed, they shall behave to us as they have done 
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before. And whoever of our land pleaseth, may swear 
that he will obey the commands of the aforesaid twenty- . 
five Barons, in accomplishing all the things aforesaid, 
and that with them he will harrass us to the utmost of 
his power : and we puhlicly and freely give leave to 
every one to swear who is willing to swear ; and we 
will never forbid any to swear. But all those of our 
land who, of themselves, and of their own accord, are 
unwilling to swear to the twenty-five Barons, to dis- 
tress and harrass us together with them, we will compel, 
them by our command to swear as aforesaid. And if 
any one of the twenty-five Barons shall die, or remove 
out of the land, or in any other way shall be prevented 
from executing the things above said, they who remain 
of the twenty-five Barons shall elect another in his 
place, according to their own pleasure, who shall be 
sworn in the same manner as the rest. In all those 
things which are appointed to be done by these twenty- 
five Barons, if it happen that all the twenty-five have 
been present, and have differed in their opinions about 
any thing, or if some of them who had been summoned 
would not, or could not be present, that which the 
greater part of those who were present shall have pro- 
vided and decreed, shall be held as firm and as valid as 
if all the twenty-five had agreed in it : and the afore- 
said twenty-five shall swear that they will faithfully 
observe, and, with all their power, cause to be observed, 
all the things mentioned above. And we will obtain no- 
thing from any one, by ourselves, nor by another, by- 
which any of these concessions and liberties may be 
revoked or diminished. And if any such thing shall 
have been obtained, let it be void and null : and we 
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will nerer use it, netther by oonelTes nor bj another. — 
(LXII.) And we have fiilly remitted and pardoned to 
all men, all the fll-will, ranconr, and reaentraentB* 
which have arisen between ns and our sabjects, bodi 
clergy and laity, from the Gommencement of the dis- 
cord* Moreover, we have fully remitted to all ihe 
clergy and laity, and, as far as belongs to us, have 
folly pardoned all transg^reasions committed by occa- 
sion of the said discord, from Easter, in the sixteenth 
year of onr reign, until the conclusion of the peace. — 
(49.) And, moreover, we have caoaed to be made to 
them testimonial letters-patent of the Lcnrd Stephen, 
Archbislu^ of Canterbury ; the Lord Henry, Archbi- 
shop of Dublin ; and of the aforesaid Bishops, and of 
Master Pandulph, conceniing this security, and the 
aforesaid concesnons. — (LXIll.) Wherefore, our will 
is, and we firmly command that the Church of England 
be free, and that the men in our kingdom have and 
hold the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, 
well and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and en- 
tirely, to them and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in 
all things and places, for ever, as is aforesaid. It is also 
sworn, both on our part, and on that of the Barons, 
that all the aforesaid shall be observed in good faith, 
and without any evil intention. Witnessed by the 
aboye, and many others. — Given by our hand in the 
Meadow which is called Runningmead, between l^^d- 
8or and Staines, this 15th day of June, [a. d. 1215,] 
in the seventeenth year of our reign. 

Sealed with the seal of Kjnq John. 
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Sheriff jury process to be directed to him . 

unless he is partial . . . . 

when there are two sherifi, one must act if the 

other is partial .... 
must return names from the juror's book of the 

current year , . . • • 

must annex a "panel" on return of process 

and make out copies of the panel • • 

and summon the jurors . . . . 

may empanel any person named in his jurors' book 

may be fined for summoning a person exempt by 

previous service, &c. 

finable for altering jurors' book 

may fine jurors for non-attendance in certain cases 

Statute or written law .... 
Suits, frivolous .... 

Suits for things done in pursuance of the Jury Act 

limitation of . 

Solicitors exempt from serving on juries . • 

Special jury, what, .... 

may be struck by order of the court . 

...• how applied for 

•••>. how struck . • • . 

maybe struck according to the old method 

old method of striking 

in what time rule for, must be served. 

rule for, copy of, to be served on under 

sheriff &c. • . 

how to be made up when the number cannot 

be supplied from the special jurors' list 

same special jury may try several cases^ 

'. when a special jury is ordered, the sheriff may 

not return a common jury panel . 
fees of, and by whom to be paid 
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Special jurors, their qualifications . 

lists. 

allowances to 

Special verdict, what . . • 

court cannot refuse 

may be found in all causes and actions 

minutes of, must be approved by the judge 

may be given, as heretofore, in cases of libel 

Summons must, in general, be sent to jurors ten days be- 
fore the trial .... 

how to be served . • . . 

intervening period between summons and at- 
tendance in London and Middlesex . 

juror may be fined in case of non-attendance after 

Surgeons exempt firom serving on juries . 

T 

Tales de Circumstantibus, what it signifies 

may be appointed by order of the court . 

maybe granted at request of either plain- 
tiff or defendant 

must be for a less number than the first 

process .... 

except in capital cases . . . 

M if neither party requests one, the cause 

must go off for want of jurors . 

now usually confined to special jury cases 

Talesmen to be sworn as jurors 

Teachers exempt from serving as jurors 

Traitors disqualified for serving as jurors . 

Treason, law of ..... 

Trial by jury, its antiquity, &c. .... 

at bar, what ..... 

by proviso, what • . • . . 

Triers of challenge, how sworn, &c. 

...... court may discharge them, if they cannot agree, and 

appoint others ..... 

V 

Venire Facias, what it signifies «... 

form of, in the King's Bench and Common 

Pleas . . • . . 

...< in what cases fresh writs of, may be issued • 

Venue, meaning of the term .... 

limitation of, in certain suits 

Verdict .•..,.. 
in what cases bad, if the jury decide by lot 
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Verdict the jury must be unanimous in fhe 

may be determined by a majority of VQtes 

difference between a general and a special 

a special, what . 

special, court cannot refuse 

may be found in criminal, as well as civil, cases 

minutes for a special, must be approved of by the 

judge and signed by counsel . 

in cases of libels 

of acquittal contrary to evidence . 

of conviction contrary to evidence . 

cannot be altered after it has been recorded 

privy, may be given between party and party 

not allowed in capital cases . 

how far definitive 

when a jury may not vary from a privy verdict 

special, charges of, to be borne equally by both parties 

Vices of mankind, the .... 
Views, concerning .... 

View, what, and when granted 

court may order one 

how applied for .... 

sheriff must certify the view in special return 

Viewers, by whom appointed 

shall be first sworn on the trial . 

to be fined for non-attendance 
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Wales, qualifications of jurors in . 

Warrant for returning lists of jurors, form of 

Writs of Venire Facias, what .... 

form of, in the King's Bench and 

Common Fleas . 
^ in what cases fresh writs may be 

issued 
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Ob the 8ocM nd PoBtieia State of Fn 
EiuoyCy doiinif the pnecBt Centary. By 

** The mmmutitw •/ mmtttr fmtmimedhi m timifU volave m»uU »mtm*igi m item er tmeuip 
eomnmom trm»et'fo9is, ami eseeeda Ikmt •fmmm timgU wtrk vAJcA hmaferwemn em u m mtedfrom 
ike •Ten. Nt b it wmmtimg te tUermrf e*eefUwee. The auhfeeta mre mil importmut is ihemi- 
§elve$, mmd well mretented wUh m view tm mttrmet the remder whm wmmld tmhe the aHghtett 
interest to tmeh kind of fuegtiomt. Kmery thing ia ewheauted, meeorMmr tm Mr. Lmimf's wtmde 
•f emhmustmtiou^ pet mmthimg b overdone. Hie $oeiml mmd pMtieml imneatigmtiont mre 
mteretting from their intrimtie hmportmme, mmd mttrmetime from their rmiegy oigoronM mode 
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mttendmnt upon tmeh nhjeets, for thep mre mil well aeleeted mmd mppUedi the remder »ee» the 
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JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 
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Sd Edition, 1 vol. 8ro. Ma. cloth. 
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ELKBIENTABY HISTORY of ROME, ISmo. pp. 394, 8f. M. boand. London, 1841. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

Ttma the Accession of Annstiu to the End of the Empire In the West. B7 Thomas Kdg htley, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 466, 6s. 6a. cloth, or 7«. bound. London, 1840. 

QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts I. and II., pp. 66 each, London, 1840) 
ROME, 3d edMon, pp. 40, London, 1841 ; GEEEC£,3d edition, pp. ^, London, 1841. ISmo. 
sewed, Is. each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
For particulars, see p. 38, of Catalt^oe, No. II. 

THE TREASURY OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY; 

For particulars, see p. 38, of Catalofue, No. II. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Bt Sir James Machintosh, W. Wallace, Esq., and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 toIs. foolscap 8to. 
with Vigaette Titlos, 81. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Bf Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, 3 toIs. foolscap 8to. with V^ette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

B7 Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 8, with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discorerr of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rer. H. Fergus. 3 rols. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 13f. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdicatloa of Napoleon. By B. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols, 
foolscap 8to. with Vignette lltles, 18«. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Reroladon In 1880. By T. C. Grattaa, Esq. 
1 Tol. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, Us. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

1 «eL.foobcap Sro. with Vignette Titles, 6«. cloth. 

'F THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS. 

vr. O. R. Oleig. 8 toIs. foolscap 8ro. with Vlgnetto lltles, 18s. cloth. 
_.^___ D 
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LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS ; 

With an Introdnctoiy View of llie NayiS History of Rnffiand. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo., witli Vignette Titlea, If. lOt. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 toU. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles. 18*. cloth. 

LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G.P. R. James, Esq., and E. B. Croire, Esq. 6 vols, foolscap 8ro. «Hth Vignette Titles. 
80*. cloth. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE BRITISH ARMY: 

Comprising the Histoir of erery Regiment in Her Bfj^esty's Serrice. By Richard Cannon, 
Esq., AdJataiit<Generaf'B Office, Horse tinards. 

The following urt aireadf ymHttkedt— 



1. The UFB GUARDS— Containing an ac- 
coant of the Formation of the Corps in 
the year 1660, and of its subsequent ser- 
Ticestol836. Illustrated with Plates. Sd 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

3. The ROYAL REGIMENT OV HORSE 
GUARDS, OR OXFORD BLUES-Its 
Services, and the transactions in which It 
has been engaged from its establishment 
in 1661, to the present time. By Edmund 
Packe, late Captain, Royal Horse Guards. 
With Plates, and Portrait of Aubrey De 
Vere, aoth Earl of Oxford. 1st Colonel of 
the Regiment. 8to. 10«. cloth. 

8. The FIRST, or KING'S REGIMENT OF 
DRAGOON GUARDS — Containing an 
account of the Formation of the Regiment 
in 1686, and of iu subsequent Serrfces to 
1836. Illustrated with Plates. 8ro. 8«. 
cloth. 

4. The SECOND, or QUEEN'S REGIMENT 
OF DRAGOON GUARDS {Queen's Bars) 
— Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment in 1686, and of its subse* 
qnent Serrices to 1837. Illustrated with 
Plates. 8to. 8«. cloth. 

6. The THIRD, or PRINCE OF WALES' 
REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS— 
Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment in 1686, and of its subse* 

Juent Serrices to 1838. Illustrated with 
'lates . 9ro. 8s. boards . 

6. The FOURTH, or ROVAL IRISH REGI- 
MENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS-Con- 
taining an account of the Formation of 
the Regiment in 1686, and of its si^c. 
queut Serrices to 1838. Illustrated with 
Plates. 8ro. 8«. cloth. 

7. The FIFTH, or PRINCESS CHARUJTra 
of WALES' REGIMENT OF DRAGOON 
GUARDS— Containing an account of the 
Formation of the Regiment in 1686, with 
its subsequent Services to 1888. Illustrated 
with Plates. 8to. 8t. cloth. 

8. The SIXTH DRAGOON GUARDS. 8to. 
8i. cloth. 

9. The SEVENTH, or PRINCESS ROYAL'S 
REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS— 
Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment in 1688, and of its snbsc- 

Juent Services to lOS. lUnstrated with 
lates. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 



10. The FIRST, or ROYAL REGIMENT OF 
DRAGOONS— Containing an account of 
its Formation in the Reign of King Charles 
the Second, and of its subsequent Ser- 
vices to 1839. Illustrated with Plates. 
8ro. 8f. cloth. 

11. The ROYAL REGIMENT OP SCOTS 
DRAGOONS ; now, The Second, or Roval 
North British Dragoons, commonly called 
The Scots Greys— Contuning an account 
of the Formation of the Regiment iu the 
Reign of King Charles the becond, and of 
its subsequent Services to 1839. Illus- 
trated with Plates. 8vo. 8«. cloth. 

18. The FIRST, or ROYAL REGIMENT OF 
FOOT — Contuning an account of the 
Origin of the Regiment In the Reign of 
King James the Sizth of Scotland, and of 
its subsequent Services to 1838. Illustrated 
with Plates. Svo. 12«. cloth. 

18. The SECOND, or QUEEN'S ROYAL 
REGIMENT OF FOOT— Containing an 
account of the Formation of the Remnent 
in 1661, and of its subsequent Services to 
1837. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

14. The THIRD REGIMENT OF FOOT, or 
THE BUFFS; formerly designated The 
Holland Regiment— Containing an account 
of its Origin in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and of its subsequent Services to 
1888. Illustrated with Plates. 8vo. 12v. 
boards. 

15. The FOURTH, or KING'S OWN REGI- 
MENT OF FOOT— Containing an account 
of the Formation of the Regiment In 1680, 
and its subsequent Service to 1839. Illus- 
trated with Plates. 8vo.8t. cloth. 

W. The FIFTH REGIMENT OF FOOT, or 
NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILEERS — 
Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment in 1^4, and of its subse- 

?nent Serviees to 1837. Illustrated with 
lates. 8vo. 8«. cloth. 

17. The SIXTH, or ROYAL FIROT WAR- 
WICKSHIRk REGIMENT OF FOOT- 
Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment in the year 1674, and of 
its subsequent Serviees to 1888. Illus- 
trated with Plates. 8vo. 8t. cloth. 

18. The EIGHTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT OF 
FOOT, or CONNAUGHT RANGERS— 
Containing an account of the Formation 
of the Regiment In 1793, and of its subse- 
Quent Services to 1«^< With Plate. 8vo. 
OS. cloth. 
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THE KNICHTS TEMPLARS. 

Br C. O. Addlsoa, of the Inner Tenplc. Sd Edition, enlaif ed, 1 toL eqtuDre erowa 8to. 

wltb lUmtratlonf , 18$. cloth. 

The Second BdUUn Is enlarged hjf the tntrcdmetlou e/ mte tkmn two kmmdred and tvemtw- 

Jlve paget ef Jretk matter t and the leark nam /omu a eammlet* hUtorp of the Order of the 

TempU,from the time o/itg foundation in Paleetine, to the period of ft$ abolition hp the 

Pope and the Couneil of Vienne. A full and intereetimg aetonnt i$ ghren ofthe eetabUahment 

of the Knightt Templars in Great Britalnt and of the foundation ofthe Temple in London. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 

lu HlBtorr and Antiqnitie*. Bj C. O. AddlMO, of the Inner Temple, avthor of ** The Kaighte 
Templui/' Hqoare crown 8ro. with 6 PUtei, 6a. cloth. 

SIR H. CAVENDISH'S DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS — 

Daring the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, commonly called the Unreported 
Parliament. To which are appended, llliutrationa of the Parllamentarr Hiatorf of the 



Rcifn of George III., coniifthtfr of Unmibliihed Letters, Prlrate Joamala, Memoirs, etc. 
Drawn up from the Original MS8., or J. Wright, Esq., Editor of the ParlUmentarv 
History of EiiKland. In 4 rols. rojral Svo. Vol. 1 is now readv, SS«. cloth. The work 



Is alto poblished in Parts, tie. each, of which trt are now pnblbhied. 
It heu often been regretted that the proeeedimge of the Honae of Commone, during the 
thirteenth Parliament of Oreat Britain^ which met in Map 1768, «Md mat diatolved in June 
I77I1 ahvutdf in consequence of the strict enforcement of the standing order for the esclu- 
tton of strangers from the gallerp of the House, have remained nearlg a hianh in the 
historp of the eountrp. The debates of this period, were, however, fortunateln tahen down 
bp a member of the House, Mr. Henrp Cavendish, and the editor having discovered hit 
MS8., and obtained permission to orint them, thep are mow given to the world. The' col- 
lection contains upwards of two hundred speeches bp Burhe, which have never seen the 
lifhtt together with a number of the most valuable speeches of Mr. George Grenville, Lord 
North, Mr. Dunning, Mr. Thurlow, Mr. IVedderburn, Mr. Fom, Colonel Barre, Mr., after- 
wards Chief Justice, Blachstone, etc. etc. It embraces the whole of the stirring period of 
the publication of the Letters of Junius, and ethibitt the feeling which prev^led in the 
House and in the eountrp, previous to the mnhappp contest which tooh place between Great 
Britain and her American Colonies. 

THE MILITARY LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C. ETC. 

By Mi^or Basil Jackson, and Captain C. Rochfort Scott, late of the Roynl Staff Corps. 
8 vols. 8ro. with Portraits and numerous Plans of Battles, 80s. cloth. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. ETC. 

Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By John 8. Harford, Esq., D.C.L. F.L.S. Sd Edition 
with additions, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, 8«. M. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thueydldes. NewW Translated ilito English, and accompanied with rery copions 
Notes, Phllolotfleal and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Eer. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 toIs. 8to. with Maps and Plates, SI. bs. boards. 

HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, 

For the Use of Young People \ with a Selection of British and General Biography. By 
R. Mangnall. New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Additions, aud other 
ycrj considerable recent Improvements, ISmo. 4s. 9d. bound. 

*«* The onlp Edition with the Author's latest Additions and Improvements bears the 

imprint of Messrs. Longman and Co. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF EUROPE; 

A Sequel to Mangnall's Historical Questions t comprising Questions on the History of 
the Nations of Continental Europe not compreheiided in that work. By Julia Corner. 
New Edition, ISmo. 6s. bound. 

THE NEW PANTHEON: 

Ur, an Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients, In Question and Answer { compiled 
for the Use of Youm Persons. To which are added, au Accentuated Index, Questions 
for Exercises, and Poetical Illustrations of Grecian Mythology, from Homer and Virgil. 
By W. J. Hort. New Edition, considerably enlarged by the addition of the Oriental aud 
Northern Mythology, ISmo. 17 Plates, 6s. 6d. bound. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHRONOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By W. J. Hort. New Edition, ISmo. 4s. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

Adapted to the Use of Families and Schools i with appropriate Questions at the end of 
each Section. By the Rev. H. J.Knapp, M.A. New Edition, with considerable additions, 
ISmo. 5«. bound. 

^^ THE STUDY AND USE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY; 

'ontalnlng Observations and Reflections on the Causes and Consequences of those Events 
leh have produced conspicuous changes In the aspect of the World, and the general 
I of Human Affairs. In a Series of Letters. Bv John Bigland, autnor of **lietters 
te Political State of Europe.'^ 7th Edition, 1 vol. ISmo. 6«. boards. 
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LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, 

and PORTUGAL. Bf Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 8 rols. fooUcap 
8ro. with Vignette "ntlet, 18«. cloth. 

THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

B7 Dr. Dnnham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. 2 toIs. fcp. 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12f. cloth. 

LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

Bj Blrs. Shelley and others. 2 toIs. foolscap »ro. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 



ZZZ. VoirelBf Tales* etc. 

THE NEIGHBOURS: 

A Story of Eyery-day Life. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 toIs. 
post 8to. 18«. boards. 

** The esecHtlon 0/ this eseeetUHglg enrioui picture 0/ life and manners is verw felteltous t 
minute in itu touehest painstaking with its details, and yet not so literal as life-like in its 
effects; resembling, in this respect, the carefully elaborated pictures of the flemish school. 
In ' The Neighbours,' the reader will meet with something very different from anything to 
be found in the BngUsh novels of the present dag. Although a translation^ it has all the 
ease and freshness of an ortj'iNa/."— Spectator. 

DORA MELDER: 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. Translated and edited by the Rer. C. B. Tayler, 
author of " Records of a Good Man's Ufe," &c. Fcp. 8ro. 2 Illustrations, 7«. cloth. 

THE JACQUERIE: 

Or, the LADY and the PAGE. By G. I*. R. James, Esq. 8 toIs. post Sro. If. 11«. 6<f. 

THE ANCIENT REGIME: 

A Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8ToU.post8ro. II. lU. 6<f. 

CORSE DE LEON ; 

Or, the BRIGAND. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 toIs. post 8to. 1/. 11«. 6<f. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY: 

A Norel. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 rols. post 8to. II. 11«. 6<f. 

HENRY OF GUISE; 

Or, the STATES of BLOIS. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 rols. post 8to. II. 11«. 6<f. 

THE HUGUENOT: 

A Tale of the French Protestants. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8 rols. post Sro. 31«. M. 

THE GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 rols. post 9ro. II. lis 6rf. 

THE ROBBER. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 3 toIs. post 8ro. II. 11«. M. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN MARSTON HALL. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8 toIs. post Sro. II. lit. 64. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY; 

Or, the REVOLT of GHENT. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8 rels. post Sro. II. 1 U. 6rf. 
ONE IN A THOUSAND; 

Or, the DAYS of HENRI QUATRE. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols, post Sro. II. 11«. 6<f. 

ATTILA: 

A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8 rols. post Sro. II. 11«. M. 

THE DOCTOR, ETC. 

6 rols. post Sro. 21. 12*. 6<f. cloth. 

JANE SINCLAIR; 

Or, the Fawn of Spring Vale ; Lha Dhn, or the Dark Day ; the Clarionet ; the Dead Boxer ; 
the Misfortunes of Barney Branagan: the Resurrections of Barney Bradley. By William 
Carleton. 3 rols. post Sro. II. lis. M. boards. 

FARDOROUGHA THE MISER ; 

Or, the CONVICTS of USNAMONA. By William Carleton. 2d Edition, fcp. Sro. 8*. cloth. 

FATHER BUTLER AND THE LOUGH-DERG PILGRIM. 

By William Carleton. 2d Edition, foolscap Sro. Zs. M. cloth. 
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AN ENCVCLOPiCDIA OF ARC 

HlaituicAl, ThnnUcitL, aid PncticiJ 
unnU Bt iai» Eafiuiin H Wmi 

KtetlmftrmallfM tfmtmhig Hi Ualtrg, 
mmm ff9atlft ia admlw^m mrwrnmrti, ■■! 
■iti »•< cau nUl •/' l&BHlin mrt mi 
JUamv V «HUI>cnin>M ll< iirNar q 
nftf Hr*mgiaKl h « waaffr* ffHf bf . . 

ENCYCLOPAOIA OF OeOOItAPHYj 

F.n.a)G.i HHtitvd im Aamaaa^ etc ^ Pnlmtnf WiJIkvi O wto j r, etc, b? r^rotfliaar 
JuieHMi Botur, •!«, br Sir W- J. Hgokflri Zutagr, He. b* W. Bii4a*a«, Eta. New 
UUMa,k«afkrjH>atalM>:iri>kaiI>a,4iwnb>%]DeTHiu,eDdinnid>ii7litlI)ii<he< 
■BEwliw •■ Weed, tnm Drawlnte ly awaMW, t; tM*ner: Boweil^BtrMt, ric.npn. 
^9. eoDUldlDc Dpni4i al um piifea» 91. glotk. 
A INCTIONARV OF tCIENCE, LrTERATURE, AND '^RT^ 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 

H-CBlloeb, Ku. 1 lUek'nU. B><>. pp. IffiO. *l. hoDud Iq cl«b. lliBitnied alih six I^jva 

Ami, KsgfkbBlnr. iJud and Town d[ Blurapo,!, and CglDar of Good Uonl 
Iwa Kale, eiabtaefaiK evatr leceal SBfrevleafvarerf;. 
■' • ■■■■-■ Tj ■■ — .gd eonpliHd u^ prDpoKd ItaU>a]'i| 



i^H.™,. 



1. CannJ amHh and lk> Wait ladlee, Ima Ua Uui' 
erjamdeatl^HaeboaraDfTaTtRojd aad Uafiloi 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL,_THeoHrriCAL,- AND HI«TORICAL, 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; ' 

Bacliiff, and oikar PUlJ Spona iM AlUetk 'Awuemevti of'tbe nretrBi'da*. Br^'l*^'* 
F. BIdbl, Eiq.,ailtbatar"OiiIBana>ribe Vetarlaan AR," " Culae Pu^iliWT,' He. lie. 
W9ib nmlT m Eapulafa as Wadd, brB. Bcaailoa, frvn Drairtnii br Altca.T. luj- 
■«r. IHckei, etc. I lUA laL B». pp. ISM. IL Ilk. In fane; dcab. I^na. vHA. 

AN CNCYCLOPXDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

a^BbTDbi oi Oraal BHIalBt Nathe and ForalfD, Hlaalllnllr aod pepalarlr detcrtbed , 
wUbtbelrPfaH|al]ea,CBttafe»iadlliealqtbeAHai and wllb EngfaTbgi q( owl* all iba 
BpeclH. FartbeaH^NuniirHea.Oudincn.uidFnnlien. BiJ.C.LouMn.t.L.S.ke. 
laSn. pp. IMC nHb ap«idiDl3DdDEii(r>ilB|> on Wnnl, W. lAi. chnb. Loadca, IML 
a[ BSw<>adeiH7lW.c1alb. - ° ■ 

AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CARDENINC; 

PTHentlat ■■ «a aratewtfiG vlair, Iba h^iidtt and Fnaeni SHte af GudealDi la all Caa>- 
Irin, udjl> TkodRuA Pnctire la Gnal BrllalcE wllh the Uanuemept 0? Ibe ICIl4:bn 
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AN CNCYCLOPiCDIA OF PLANTS; 

Inclttding all the Plants whkh are now fonad in, or kavebcenintrodvced into Great Brltidn i 
slTin; their Natural Hlatory, accompanied hj inch Deacriptioni, KngraTed Firurei, and 
Elementarf Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discorer the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire alfthe information respecting 
it wliich is nseful and interestiuK. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. F.L.S. A new Edition (1841). with a new Supplement, com* 
prising erery desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and Januanr 1840 : with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. B. Lrf>ndon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun., 
and rerised by George Don, F.L.8. ; and 800 new Figures of PlantSj|On Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.8. 1 Tery large toI. 8ro. with nearly 10,000 EngraTlngs on Wood, 
pp. 1864, 3f. 13«. 6a.— The new Supplement (1841), ieparatelp, 8to. pp. 190, 15f. cloth. 

THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embraeinr all the recent Dtscoreriei in Agri* 
cultural Chemistry { adapted to the comprehension or unseientiie Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., Barristcr-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society 
of KOnigsberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society , Author of scTeial of the Prize 
Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor 
of the ** Farmer's Almanack," etc. 1 thick vol. 8ro pp. 1334 (1843) , illustrated by Wood 
Engravings of the best and most improred Agricultural Implements. 21. 10*. cloth. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, & VILLA ARCHITECTURE 

and FURNITURE. Containing Designs of Cottages, Villas, Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc.; with the requisite Fittln|rs-up, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices. Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each Design 
accompuiied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustratlTe of the Principles of Archltec* 
tural Science and Taste, on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
Bj J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement containing 
loO additional pages of letter.press, and nearly SOO new engraTings, bringing down the work 
to 1842. In 1 very thick toI. 8ro. pp. 1336, with more than 9000 Engrarings on Wood, 
81. 3«. cloth. 

•«• The New Supplement, teparatelp, 8ro. pp. 174, ?•• 6<f. sewed. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 

Comprising its History in all Countries; the principles on which Agricultural 'Operations 
depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar Climates. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.8. etc. The Third Edition (1889), 1 Urge toI. 8to. pp. 1418, with nearly 1300 Engravings 
on Wood, 21. lOf. cloth. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

By WiUiau Savnve, author of " Practical Hints on Decoratire Printing," and a Treatise 
"On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured." In ItoLsto. with numerous 
Diagrams, If. fit. cloth. 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure. M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. etc. New Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8to. illustrated with 1241 EngraTings on 
Wood, 21. \0$. cloth. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Ufe, with numerous wproved Formula of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital i Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, etc. Publishing in Parts, of wliich 
Seven have appeared. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By E. Crcsy, Esq. F.A.S. C.E. In 1 thick voL 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations on Wood. {Preparing for Publication). 
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THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by Wifliun Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of F.ngland," etc. 2d Edition, fci^ 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, 8f. cloth. 

MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. Bv Captain Marryat. 3 Vols, fools- 
cap 8vo. with Numerous Engravings on Wood, Jt. 64. each, cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 



TavenUe IVorks. 



THE BOY'S OWN BOOK: 

A Complete Encydopiedia of all the DiTcnloni, AtUctie, Scientific, ud RecreaAiTe, of Bor- 
hood and Youth. 19th Edition, sqnare 12mo., wlthmuy Engntring* on Wood, 8f. 64. boardii. 

THE YOUNG LADIES' BOOK: 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Kzerclscs, and Pamitfl. 4th Edition, with nnmerona 
beautifully executed RngraTingi on Wood. 11. U. elegantly bound in crlmaon Bilk, lined 
with imitation of Mechlin lace. 

VZ. JLi^ionlturef FarminiTf Kanil-SiirveTlnirt otc. 

THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain described. Br Darid Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in 
the Univenity of Edinburgh ; Member of the Roral Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; 
Corresponding Member of the Conseil Royal d'Agncnlture de France, of the SocMtJ Rojalc 
et Centrale, etc. etc. The Plates are drawings dt W. Nicholson, R.8.A., reduced from a 
a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agncultnral Museum of the UniTcrsity of Edin- 
burgh by W. Shiels, R.S.A. In 3 toIs. atlas quarto, with £2 plates of animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/. Ids. half-bound in morocco. 

The Work may also be had in four separate portions, as follows: — 



The OX, in 1 toI. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, 
price 6/. I6i. M. half-bound morocco. 

The 8HEEP, in 1 toI. atlas quarto, with 21 
Plates, price 61. 16t.6<f. half-bound morocco. 



The HORSE, in 1 vol, atlas quarto, with 8 
Plates, price 3/. half-bound morocco. 

The HOG, in I toI. atlas quarto, with 6 Plates, 
price 21. 2$. half-bound morocco. 



ThU work, derigned to illuttrate the diitinettv* charaetert of all the mott important Raee$. 
or Breed$ o/ the Domettle AnimaU proper tOt or naturalUei lit. Great Britain, eon»i$t$ o/ 
a ieriet <// Portraitt o/Animalt eharaeteriitic of the different raeei. 

In the wear 1832, a front 6y authoritp of Government, woi made from the funds of the 
Board of Trustees of Scotland, for forming an Agricultural Museum in the College of 
Edinburgh. Amongst the objects which this institution embraced, was a Collection of Paint' 
ings illustrative of the British Breeds of the Domestic Animals. This extensive branch of 
the Museum now embraces all the more essential Native Breeds, as well as some of Foreign 
Countries. The Paintings are all Portraits of Animals selected from the stocks of eminent 
Breeders, wherever the best esamples presented themselves in anp part of the kingdom. 
Thef have been eaecuted bn a distinguished artist, Mr. Shiels, of the Ropal Scotch Academp, 
whose time has been devoted for upwards of seven pears to the nsbjeet. The paintings have 
been made with the utmost regard to JIdelitv of representation, so that all the essential 
characters of eMtemal form may be shewn. From this ^ne collection the materials for the 
present work are derived} and such a selection has been made from the Originals as to fulfil the 
purpose t^f illustration, without emtending the work bepond the limits proper to aat^n to it. 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Hnsbandnr of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8d Edition, with Alterations and Additions, with above 200 Wood- 
cuts, i8«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 

(For particulars, see page 10 of Catalogue.) 

CUTHBERT JOHNSON'S FARMER'S ENCYCLOPyEDIA. 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs. (For particulars, see page 11 of CatalO(Ue.) 

BAYLDON'S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Vaiuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 6th 
Edition, re-written and Enlarged, by John Donaldson. With a Chrater on the Tithe-Com- 
mutation Rent-charge, by a Gentleman of much experience on the lithe Commlasloa. Svo. 
10*. 6d. cloth. 

TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR THE POOR'S 

RATE : showing the Method of Rating Lands, Bmldlngs, Tithes, Mines, Woods, Navigable 
Rivers and Canals, and Personal Property ; with an Abstract of the Poor Laws relating to 
Rates and Appeals. By J. 8. Bayldon, author of ** Rents apd Tillages." 1 vol. Svo. 7«. 6d. 
boards. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, Svo. with 10 Plates, 16f. cloth. 

CONTENTS: 



Introduction ; The General Powers of Matter 
which Influence Vegetation : the Organiza- 
tion of Planu ( Soils ; Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Atmosphere, and Its Influence 
on Vegetables i Manures of Vegetable and 



Animal Orisfin ; Manures of Mineral Origin, 
or Fossil Manures ; Improvement of Lands 
by Burning; Experiments on the Nutritive 
dtuallUes of different Grasses, etc. 
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CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throoffhont, and coniiderablr improved and modernized, by 

T. 6. Bunt, Land Surreyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 

LOGARITHMS, etc., tuperintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EsUblish- 

ment. 1 vol. post 8to. 12«. cloth. 

*•* The w«rk throughout is entirely revUed, and much new matter hoi been added s there 

are new chapters^ containing very full and minute Direetiom relating to the modern 

Practice of Surveyings both with and without the aid of angular tnitrument$. The method 

of Plotting Sttatetf and ceuting or computing their Area$f are deteribed, etc. etc. The 

chapter on Levelling al$o it new. 



VIZ. Oardenlng'. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING. 

(For particulars, see page 10 of Catalogue] . 

THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Rosea, regularly classed in 
their respectiTC Families ; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. lUTers, Jun. 2d Edit, 
with Alterations and Additions. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 
Among the addittont to the present Edition will be found full Direetiontfor Raising New 
Roses from Seed^ by modes never before pubUshedt appended to each Famiiy t vith Descrip- 
tions of the most remarhable New Roses lately introduced t and an Alphabetical List of all 
the New Roses and Show Flowers. 

THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of CuftiTating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections otthe Life of Philip Muler, F.A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, author 
of " The Fruit Cultivator." Foolscap 8vo. Js. cloth. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE 

ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8to. 7«> 6rf. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 
Introduction ; Obserrations on the present Method of Cultivating Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine ; on Aspect : on SoU ; 
on Manure ; on the Construction of Walls ; on the Propagation of Vines : on the Pruning of 
Vines ; on the Training of Vines ; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth ; Weekly Cslendarial Register ; General Autumnal Frunings ; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine ; on the Planting and Management of Vines in the Public thorough- 
fares of Towns; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted Tor 
Culture on Open Walls. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE PINE APPLE. 

By R. Glendenning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, Bicton. l2mo. with Plan of 
Pinery, St. cloth. 

THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindlev, Ph.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12«. cloth. 
This booh is written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener^ and the scientific 
amateur t correctly ^ with the rationatia of the more important operations of Horticulture t 
and the author has endeavoured to present to his readers an intelligible erplanation^founded 
upon well ascertained facts 1 which they can judge of by their own means of observation^ of 
tie general nature of vegetable actionSf and of the causes whieh, while they control the 
powoxt of life in plants^ are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of 
such knowledge wul necessarily teach them how to improve their methods of eultivalionf and 
lead them to the discovery iff new and better modes, 

AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 

By Professor lindley. 18mo. 2*. sewed. 

A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN ; 

Or. an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Briton : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchftrd and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 1 laige vol. 8vo. 16«. 
boards. 

THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Repton. Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic An^ysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. Originally 

Sublished in one folio and three ouarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 
y upwards of 280 Engravings, ana Portrait, SOs. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 3/. 6s. cloth. 

THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION : 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the L«ring-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for grounds from one 

Krch to fifty acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of those who know 
tie of Gardening or Runl Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. By J. C. 
London, F.L.S., etc. 1 vol 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 3e«. cloth. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Uie of Children. Vol. I. ronUining the HUtory to the Reifn of Henry VII. 
pp. dH, 4i. M. cloth. London, U^ 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

Tn which the Elements of that Science are funiliarlr Explained and lUnstrated by Expei 
ments. 14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 roU. fooUci^ 8ro. pp. 733, 14a. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In wliich the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Yonng Persons. 9th Edition (183B), enlaifwdaad corrected by 1* 
foolscap 8ro. pp. 484, with 2S Plates, lOs. M. doth. 

CONTENTS. 



lamo. 



the AiUhor. I toI. 



Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the At> 
traction of Grarity; the Laws of Motion i 
Compoand Motion ( the Mechanical Powers i 
Astronomy ; Causes of the Earth's Motion ^ 
the Planets; tlve Earth; the Moon; Hydro- 
statics ; the Mechanical Properties of FToidi i 



of Sprlngi, Fountains, etc.; Pnenmaties ; the 
MecnanicM Properties of Air ; on Wind and 
Sound; Optica; the Visual Angle and th/e 
Reflection of Mirrors; on Renaction and 
Colours j on the Structure of the Eye, and 
Optical Instruments. 



CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fiuniliarly explained, 
and enlarged, 1 toI. foolsci^t 8ro. pp. 434, 7>- M. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



7th EditloB (1839), reriaed 



Introduction; on Propertr; the Dirision of 
Lshour; on Capital ; on Wages and Popula- 
tion ; on the Condition of the Poor ; on Value 
and Price ; on Income ; Income from Landed 



Property; Income from the Cultivation of 
Land ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money; 
on Commerce ; on Foreign Trade; on Ex- 
penditure and Consumption. 



CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comivehcnding the Elements of Botany, with their ^>plication to Agriculture. 
(1839), 1 Tol. foolscap 8ro. pp. 4/4, with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



8d Edition 



on the Seed ; on the Classification of Planta; 
on Artificial Srstems ; on the Natural Sys. 
tem ; Botanical Geography; the Infinence of 
Culture on Vegetation ; on the Degeneration 
and Diseases of Plants ; on the Cultiyation 
of Trees ; on the CultiTation of Plants which 
Produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Culti- 
YaUon of Grasses, Tuberous Root*, and Grain; 
on Oleaginous Planta and Culinanr Veget- 
ables. 



Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; 
on Sap; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat 
on Plants; on the Naturalization of Plants; 
on the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants ; 
on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the 
Artificial Mode of Watering Plants ; on the 
Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Propa- 
gation of Plants by SubdlTislon : on Grafting; 
on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the 
Flower ; on Compound Flowers ; on Fruit ; 

CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 8d Edition (1839), remed and corrected, 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. pp. 256, 
with coloured Mi^s, shewing the comparatiTe Altitude of Moontiidns, fit. M. cloth lettered. 

THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of CouTersations (fcp. Svo. pp. 64), ahewlng the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a Tarnished box, or done up as a post 
8ro. TOlume in cloth, 8*. 1842. 

MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 6th Edition (1841), rerisecl 
and enlarged, 18mo. pp. SS6, 3$. id. half-bound. 

JOHN HOPKINS' NOTIONS ON POUTICAL ECONOMY. 

8d Edldon(li984), foolscap 8ro. pp. 194, *$. «tf. cloth. 

••• A tmatter SdUion {Jth* Sewmd^ 1833) ISaio.f^. 176, If. fid. $ewed. 

WILLY'S HOLIDAYS; 

Or, CouTersations on Different Kinds of GuvemmenU, intended for Young Children. ISkno. 
pp. 168 (1836) , 2s. half-bound. 

WILLY'S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Third Edition (1889), 18mo. pp. 198, 2«. half-bound. 
The House-building i the Three Pits (the Coid nt,_the Chalk Pit, and the Gravel Pit): 

THE SEASONS 



and the Land witliout Laws. 



Stories for very Young Children. 4 rois. ISmo. new Editions j Vol. 1, Winter, 3d Edition, 
(1899), pp. 180; Vol. ^ Spring, 8d Edition (1839), pp. 196; Vol. 8, Summer, 3d Edition (1840), 
pp. 1?B; Vol. 4, Autumn, ScTEdltion (1840), pp. 184. 2t. each TOlume, hidf-bouud. 
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MlfloeUaaeoiui lVorlui« 



THE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprisiiiff a Series of Origiiul Works on History, Biomphj, Literature, the Scieniea, Arts, 
and Manofikcturei. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lartmer. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 391. 18«. (Three Volumes 
remain to be published.) The Works separate, at (b. per rolume. 

Xaeh work i» complete in itself t andeaek Cabinet /ormt e complete body of Information on 
itt own mbject. A» a whole the CyclopadXa includes all the usual divisions of human know- 
ledfc that are not of a technical ana professional kind. The sciences and arts have been treated 
in a plain and familiar style, adapted to the general reader i and the high rank in science 
held by most of the authors in this department affords a guarantee for soundneu and accuracy. 
Besides these claims en attention offered by its separate divisions, the entire series will be 
found very advantageous for families resident in the country, who are not possessed of a 
library } for emigrants, and as a cabin Hbrarvfor vessels bearing passengers to distant parts; 
and for the libraries of Mechanics* Institutions, Literary and Pkilosophieal Societies, the 
Army and the Navy, and <(/ Colonial Institutions. 

THE PRISM OF THOUGHT FOR 1843. 

Bj the Baroness De Calabrella. Foolscap 4to. lis. bound in omameutal cloth, gilt edges. 
*-* This work is printed in the most unique and tasteful manner: each page is surrounded 



urn 
tal 



border, engraved on wood, from original designs, and printed in colours 



with an ornamen 
and gold 

THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL FOR B43. 

The American in Paris ; being a Picture of Parisian Life, in the Court, the Saloon, and the 
Family Circle: with a graphic Description of the Public Amusements and Featirities. By 
M. Jules Janin. Royal 9ro. illustratea with about 18 splendidly-engraTed Plates, from the 
Designs of the celebrated French Painter M. EugfeneLaml. 

THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1843: 

A Series of beautifully- engraTed Plates of Historical Subjects, Portraits, and Landscapes. 
Edited by the Countess of Blessington. Royal 8ro. 

THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1843: 

A Series of Portraits of the Women of England the most distinguished for their Beauty and 
Rank. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. Royal 8to. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36«. cloth. London, 1840. 

This collection consists of the Author^s contributions to the •* Edinburgh Review,** Peter 
Plymley's ** Letters on the Catholiee,*' and other miscellaneous works. 



•_• 



LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS 

To my BROTHER ABRAHAM who liTet in the COUNTRY. By Peter Plymley. 21st Edition, 
post 8to. pp. 200, 7'> cloth. London, 1838. 

THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-41-42. By William Howitt. 
Illustrated with abore Fifty BngraTlngs on Wood. Medium 8to. 21«. cloth. 

THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with Engravings on Wood by Bewick and 
WllUams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places," 2r«. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



lite of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultunl Population, 
nctnresque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Coontrj 
Life. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People ; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, deacriptlTe of the Rural Watering 
Places,and Education of the RuralPopulation 



VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES: 

Old Halls. Battle-nelds, and Scenes lUastrattTe of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By WiUiam Howitt. New Edition, medium 8ro. u^th 40 lUustrationa by S. Williams, 
21«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. 1 toI. medium Sro. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuu. 
from Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. Cannicliael« Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, Sis. cloth. 

THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8to. with 24 Wood- 
EngraTings, and 7 Steel Plates, 2I«. cloth. 
*«* T^is Votume contains Forty of the most famous Student Songs, with the Original Music 

adapted to the pianoforte by IVinkelmeyer, 

COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans 
By ?niliam Howitt. 1 toI. post. 8vo. 10s. M. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 



mseellaaeoiui 'WotkM» 



FOREST LIFE. 

By Mu7 Claven, an Actual Settler ; anthor of *' A New Home, Wbo 11 Follow?" 3 rols. 
fcap. 8to. pp. 642, 12*. doth. 

RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

By W. H. Maxwell, author of " Storlef of Waterloo/' etc. etc. Poat 9ro. with Portndt, and 
Illiutntiona by Phiz, lOk. 6d. cloth. 

THE MABINOCION, 

From the Uyfr Coeh o Hergeat, or Red Book of Hei^cBt, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Gnest. 



Part 1.— Coiitaininff the Lady of the Fountain. 
Royal 8ro. with Fac-simile and Woodcuta, 8f. 

Part 2.— Containing Perednr Ab Evrawc ; a Tale 
Of ChiTalry. Royal 8ro. with Fac-simile and 
Woodcuu, 8*. 



Part 3.— Containing the Arthurian Romance of 

Geraint, the Son of Erbln. Royal 8ro. with 

Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8«. 
Part 4.— Containing the Romance of Kilhwch 

and Olwen. Royal 8ro. with 4 IllustratJona 

and Fac-simile, a$. 



THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry Taylor, Esq., author of " Philip 7an Arterelde.'' 12mo. 6«. M. boards. 

LACON. 

Or, Many Things in Few Words. By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New EdlHon, 8ro. 12t. cloth. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 2 rols. 8to. 16«. cloth. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 
By W. C. Dendy. 1 vol. 8to. 12«. cloth. 

FACTS IN MESMERISM, 

With Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. By the Rer. Chauncy Hare Townsend, A.M. 
late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Post 8to. 12«. cloth. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which la incorporated much of <he Elementary Part of the ** Institutiones Physioloricm" 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor In the Unirersitr of Gottlngen. By John Elliotson, M.I>. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition (1840) ; complete in 1 thick rol. 8ro. pp. 1206, with numerous 
Wood-cuU, 2/. 2l. cloth i or in Three separate Parts :— 

Part S. — Human Generation; the Growth, 
Decay, and Varieties of Mankind ; with an 
Appendix on Mesmerism, 17«. 



Part 1.— General Physiology, and the Organic 

Functions. 6th Edition, lOs. 6ir. 
Part 2.— The Animal Functions. 6th Edition, 

14«. 



A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE; 




Origin and Connexion of the German Tongues, a Map of Lan 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rer. J. Bosworth, LL.D. Dr. 
8ro. pp. 766. 21. 2s. boards. Cambridge, 1838. 



es, and the EssenHala of 
of Leyden, etc. Royal 



A TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES AND ASSURANCES 

ON LIVES OR SURVIVORSHIPS ; on the Construction of Tables of Mortality; and on the 
Probabilities and Expectations of Life. Wherein the Laws of Mortality that prer^in different 
parts of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of aifferent Diseases and of 
the Two Sexes are shown ; with a rariety of Tables. By Joshua Milne, Actuary to the Sun 
Life Assurance Society. 2 vols. 8ro. 1/. lO«. boards. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES 

ON LIVES, and CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, Stated and Explained. By W. Morgan, 
F.R.S., Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, etc. 8ro. 12«. boards. 

AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. ) rol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

A MANUAL FOR MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dlffoslon of Useful Knowledge. 
Post 8to. 6t. cloth. 



London: Printed by Manning and Mason, Iry-lane, St. Paul's. 
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London t Printed hj Manning and Maion, Irj-Une, St. Paal'i. 




CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 



!• Poetrjr and tlie Brama* 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Bfthe Right Hononrable Thonuw Babington Maeanlay. Second Edition (1843), 8ro. lOi.M. 
cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Flnt and only complete Edition (1841). Edited bj Mr. Moore 
" '». to ' 



With AvtoMogrnphieal 



Preface!. 10 Vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrdt, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, it. 10*. 
fancy cloth; or 4/. lOf. handsomely boond in morocco, with gilt edges. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY*S POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only complete Edition (1838-43) . Collected and edited by Mr. Sonthey. 



With 



7 . . . 

Antobiomphical n-efiues. 10 vols, foolsci^ 8to. with Portrait, and 19 other hirlilj- 
finished Plates, S/. lOs. fancy cloth; or 4/. lOt. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt enges. 

The following may be had, bound separately, in cloth lettered t— 

JOAN OF ARC - - . ••- -IroLSf. I THALABA 1 toI. 6«. 

MAOOC Irol.b. BALLADS, etc SvoU.lOt. 

CURSE OF KEHAMA • • • 1 toI. 6*. | RODERICK 1 vol. 6$. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETCAL WORKS. 

New and complete Edition fl841). With some addition^ Poems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edltea liy Mr. Montgomery. 4 toIs. foolscap 8ro. with Portrait, and 

7 other beantifnlly engruTed Plates, 30f. dotn ; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, II. 18*. 

THE P0ETK:AL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 

New Edition (1839), 4 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. 38s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 4s. 

The following may be had separately : — 

THE IMPROVI8ATRICE - . 10s. M. I THE GOLDEN VIOLET • • • lOt. 64f. 
THE VENETIAN BRACELET lOt. M. | THE TROUBADOUR • • • . lOf. M. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition (18^, 1 Tol. medlom 8fo. beantifaUr illustrated with 13 EngraTlnn, 
finished In the highest style of art, 21s. handsomely bound In cloth, or ornamented; or 4Qs. 
with India Proof Plates, (n cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition (1842) , 1 vol. foolscap 8to. with 4 EngraTings, from Paintings by Westall, 
10s. 6«. cloth; or 14s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fourteenth Edition (1839), with Enmred Title and Vignette, lOs. cloth lettered i or 13«. 64. 
handsomely bound in morocco, witn gilt edges. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S NEW DRAMAS. 

8 Tols. 8^0. II. 16f. boards. 

JOANNA BAILUE'S PLAYS ON THE PASSK>NS. 

8 rols. 8to. II. lis. M. boards. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS S 

From Chancer to Withers. With Biograpliical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 rol. 8to. 
80s. cloth ; or 31«. M. with gilt edges. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonson to Seattle. With Biogn^liical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Allcin. 1 rol. 
8vo. 18f. cloth \ or 20s. with gilt edges. 

*.* The peeuHar feature of these two workt fs, that the Poemt included are arinted entire ^ 
without mutilation or abridgment i care being tahen that iuehpoeme on/jr are tnetuded as are 
/it for theperutat ofjfouth, or for reading afoud, 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; 

In which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those Words and Expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition 
(1839) , 1 large vol. 8ro. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc. 80i. cloth ; or 31s. 6if . gilt edges. 

••• A LIBRARY EDITION of this work, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8to. 41. 14«. 6d. boards. 

FAUSTUS: 

A Dramatic Mystery ; the Bride of Corinth ; the First Walpursls Night. TVanslated Arom the 
German of Goethe, and iilnstrated with Notes, by J. Anster, LL.D. 1 toI. post 8to. 14s. bds. 

POETRY AND PAINTINC, LYRICS OF THE HEART, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Bt a. a. Watts. Ulastrated by a Series of Enrnvings from the most celebrated Works of 
Modem Painters, executed in the most finished s^le of art. This work has been many years 
in prepaiation, and the Publishers hare much pleasure in announcing that it is now nearly 
completed. 
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Poetry and tbe Branuu 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Boltoo Corney, Eiq. Illustrated with SeYontyoseven Deaigtu drawn on Wood, by 
the following Memben of the Etching Club :— 

J. Bell, Sculptor. I J. C. Honley. i Fhuik Stone. l H. J. Townsend, 

C. W.Cope. J. P Knight. C.Stonhooie. T. Webf ter, A.R.A. 

ThomM Creawick. I il.Redgrare,A.R.A. ' F.Taylor. | 

Engrared by Thompson and other eminent Engraren. 

Handsomely printed in square crown 8ro. pp. 836, 1843, Sis. richly bound in ultra-mariae cloth 

In morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 96s. 

\* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming b most unique book| 3/. 3s. 

in ultra-marine cloth. 

** Setting aadt the poem it$elf—the greateat heautg of the boohit were * horil to hit.* Jt ia 
a race between paper-mmher. printer^ bindett wood-4e$ifner, and wood-eutteri and we 
cannot tag which ha* won. In $o generoua a rivalry we need not. The poet i$ the common 
object a/ the labours of all j and to their utmoat all have done him grace and favour.** 

Hxtmluet. 

** A volume of the moat aumptuoua character that poet ever appeared <«."— Morning Post. 

** Unqueationablp. a ainrularlv beautiful booh it f«."— Blackwood. 

*' A production o/esguiaite elegance.'*— John Bull. 

MILTON'S L'ALLECRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 

With Illustrations by Memben of the Etching Club. Imp. 8ro.— {In preparation.) 

THE MORAL OF FLOWERS 

8d Edition, 1 Tol. royal 8to. with 34 beautifully coloured Engnringi, II. lOt. halMMmnd. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowen.'' 3d EdiUon, 1 Tol. royal 8ro. with 33 beautifully 
coloured Sngrajings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, II. 11«. fid, cloth. 



ZZa Oeolonr and Mlneralonr* 



AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Sdence, and comprising the most Important 
recent Discoveries : with I^lanationa of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. Bv Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, Svo.with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 31«. cloth lettered. 

REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, A WEST SOMERSET. 

By Henry T. De la Bee he, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Pub- 
lished by Order of the Lords Commisaionen of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, 
and 12 large Plates, 14«. cloth. 

FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET t observed in the coune of the Ordnance Geological 
Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by Order of the 
Lords Commiasionen of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous 
Figures, 9a. cloth. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS 

and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the eariy Student, and those who have not 
made great progress in the Science. Ef G. Roberts* Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 6f . cloth. 

A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
ill. cloth. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

Comprising a Notice of the Characten and Elements of Bflnerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.8. etc. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmentea by R. Allan, F.R.S.B. 8vo. numerous Cuts, ISs. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mn. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 8d Edition, enlarged. 
3 vols. 13mo. 14a. cloth. 

PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, & GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES ON THE INTERNAL 

HEAT of the GLOBE. By Gustav Blschoff, Ph. D. Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Bonn. 8 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, lOs. boards. 
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nXm Oeneral Science* 



BRANDE*S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
(For pardciUan, lee page 10 of Catalogve, No. I.) 

THE PHYSIOLOCY OF VISION. 

B7 W. Mackenxle, M.D., Lecturer on the BfC in the Univenltj of Glasgow. 8ro. with Wood- 
cuts, lOv. M. boards. 

A TREATISE ON UCHT AND VISION. 

Bj the Ber. H. Uojd, M.A , Fellow ofTiln. Coll. Dnblin. 8fO. Us. hoards. 

ILLUSTRATK)NS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bjr the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A^ Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
CoUere, London: beinjr the First Volnme of the Illostrntlons of Science, bj Professora of 
icing's College. 1 toI. foolscap 8to. with numerous Woodcnts, 8t. cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMBTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoreries and AppUeations of the Science to Medicine and 
Pluurmacy, and to the Arts. B7 Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Bojal Dublin Society. 1 thick Tolnme, Bro. with 2S6 Woodcuts, 24$. cloth. 

A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By Sir John HerseheL New Edition. lTol.f6olscmi8ro. 6s. cloth. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY: 

Br the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc- Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 3 vols. 4to . with Plates, 7'. 7«* boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser> 
rations ; and a popular Eiplanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. S contains Descriptions of tlie raiions InstntmeDts that hare been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the HeaTcnly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of AcUustlng 
and Using them. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 toI. fcap. 8ro. Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Eariiest Periods to the Present Time. Bj Baden Powell, M. A., Sariliaa Rrofessor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 toI. fcap. 8ro. Vignette Title, 6$, cloth. 

TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition. 1 Tol. foolscap 8ro. Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 toI. foolscap 8to. 6s. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Br Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 rol. foolscap 8ro. Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 334 distinct ilgures, 6(. doth. 

A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Dr. Lardner. 3 rols. foolsci^t 8to. 13s. (Vol. 3, in tkefren.) 

A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lsidner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 rol. foolsci^ 8to. with Vignette Title, 6$. cloth lettered. 

A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And iu Application to the Arte. By Dr. Lardner. 1 rol. foolscap 8ro. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 360 figures, 61. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D., etc. 1 roL fcap. 8ro. with Woodcuts and ^gnette Title, 6s. cloth. 

TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donoran, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. 1 rol. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette TlUe, 
6s. cloth lettered. 
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ZV. Watnrai Bistoryt Zoology, Ornltliolonrf 

Conotaolonr* etoa 

POPULAR CONCHOLOCY. 

Or, the Shell Cabinet Arranired : being ua Introduction to the modem Syitem of Conchology; 
with a alietch of the Natural Histoiy of the Animals, an account of the Formation of tac 
Sheila, and a complete DearriptiTe Lilt of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
1 vol. reap. 8ro. with 312 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

*' A hmndiome and admirably couttmrted little hooh^ equallw remarkable for the beautu of 
it$ paper and print, the number and elegant esecmtion o/itt illHttratine engravingt, and the 
chnrminr ttrrieneu of the etyle in which the fair authoreu faeilitatea the ttadenVe progreu in 
the/asefnating punrnit of eonehologp. "—Covat Journal, Dec. 10, 1843. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS ; 

Comprising an Account of the Habits and Transformations of the different Families { • 
' SvnopBia oT all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign Genera. By J. O. 
Westwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, F.L.S., etc. 2 toIs. illustrated with abore 160 Woodcuts, 
comprising about 2S00 distinct Figures, 2/. 7«. cloth. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BF.ETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." 1 vol. post 8to. 14a. cloth. 

DR. TURTON*S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly rerised, and with considerable 
Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
1 vol. post 8ro. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 16a. cloth. 

CONCHOLOCIA SYSTEMATICA; 

Or, Complete System of Conchology > in which the Lepades and MoUnsca are described and 
classified according to their Natural Organisation and Habits > illustrated with 300 highly 
finished copper-plate Engrarings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing aboTe 1600 figures of Shells. 
By L. Reeve, F.L.8. etc. To be completed in 12 monthly Parts, I2a. each plain, and 21a. col'd. 

Vol. 1 is now readr, containing the Lepades and Bivalve MoUusca, with 180 Plates, SI. Sa. cloth i 
vrith coloured Plates, 61. 10a. cloth. 

Vol. 2, the ** Univalve Mollusca," with 170 V\aXt%—(Shortlp), 

FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. London, 1842. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects t comprising an accoont of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food. Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, B4otions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barfaam ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.8. & L.S. 6th Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, 
S vols. 8vo. with five coloured Plates, 1/. 11a. M. cloth. 

The two Jir$t volumet of the ** Introdnetion to Entometogp*' are now pubtiihed u$ a 
leparate work, diitinet from the third and fourth oolumei, and, though much enlarged, 
at a eontiderable rednetion of price, in order that the numerout ela»$ of readtrrawho coiifine 
their ttHdp of Intette to that of thrir mannere and eeonomp, need not be burthened with the 
eo$t of the technical portion of the work relating to their anatomp, phptiologp, etc. 

A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 

ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF QUADRUPEDS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, and 176 Woodcuts, 6a. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. FooUci^ 8vo. Vignette Titles, and above 300 Woodcuts, 18t. cloth. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES 

By W. Swainson, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6a.cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND 
REPTILES. Bv W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap Svo.with numerous Woodcuts and 
Vignette Titles, 12a. cloth. 

HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF INSECTS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. and W. E. Shnckhard, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title 
and Woodcuts, 6a. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-Fish. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. feap. 
8vo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations in Wood, 6a. cloth. 
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ITatiiral History* Zoolonr* Omitliolonrf Conolioloffyt etc. 

HABITS AND rNSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainaon, Etq. 1 Tol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette ud nwneroiu Woodcuts, t$. cloth. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Colleetliiff, Preparing, and Monndng Objects of Natural History. For the nse 
of Museums and TnTelTera. with 6 Plates, 6th Emtion, 12mo. 7».M. cloth. 

ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chieflf Ornithology. Br Charles Watertoa, Esq., author of *' Wanderings in Sonth 
America.*' With an AutODiographj of the Author, and a IHew of Walton Hall. 8d Edition, 
foolscap 8to. 8f. cloth, 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the Genenl Lewi and Phenomena of Creation. Bj John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8d Edition, corrected, 8 toIs. foolscap 8ro. Sit. cloth. 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, 

On the Study of Nature and Natural Theology. 
13nio. with mustrations on Wood, 7«.M. boards. 



On the Study of Nature and Natural Theology. By J.L.Drummond, M.D. etc. 3d Edition, 
■ ' nil ■ —.---• 



A HBTORY OF THE RARER BRITISH BIRDS. 

Intended as a Supplement to Bewiclc. With a complete Ust of Synonyms. By T. C. Eyton, 
Esq., F.L.S.Z.8. 8ro. with numerous Woodcuts, lOt.M. boards t in royal 8ro. 31«. boards. 



A MONOGRAPH ON THE ANATID>E, OR DUCK TRIBE. 
ByT ~ 
cuts, 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS: 



By T. C. Eyton, Esq., FJj.S.Z.8. 4to. with 24 Plates (some coloured), and numerous Wood- 
,41. cloth. 




tne uomestlcated, Maturallied, and Kxttrpated species, 'i ne wnoie sjn 
By the Rer. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S. etc. 1 vol. 8ro. 13«. boards. 



TRANSACTK>NS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY^ 
8ro. The last Part published is Part I of Vol. 8, with 6 Plates, 6«. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

4to. The last Part published is Part 1, Vol. 8, with Plates, 14s. coloured, and 12«. plain. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Z00L0GK:AL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
8ro. The last Part published is Part 9 for 1841, 6$, cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last Part published is Part 1, Vol. 19. 4to. with Plates, 18f. 



LADY CALLCOTT*S SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 
(For particulars, see page 3B of Catalogue.) 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 
(For particulars, see page 11 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

HORTUS britannk:us! 

A Catalogue of all the Plants, indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 8d Edition 
(1883), inth two New Supplements, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. 
Baxter, and revised by George Don, FX.S. 1 toI. 8to. pp. 786, 81«.6tf. eioth. 

The First Supplement (ISK) teparateljf, 9ro. pp. 36. 3*. 6<f. sewed. 
The New Supplement (1889) ieparatttjf, 8to. pp. 743, 8f. sewed. 

THE THEORY OF HORTTCULTURE: 

Or, an Exposition of the Physiological Prineiples on which the Opemdous of Gardening are 
conducted. By Professor John LIndley, Ph. D., F.R.8., L.8. etc. 8to. with numerous Ulus* 
trations on Wood, pp.4M (1840), 13«. cloth. 
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Botany. 



INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. 8d Editioa (1839), with Corrections and consider, 
^le Additions, 1 Urge rol. 8to. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous WoodcuU, 18«. cloth, 

A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY : 

Or, a Systematic View of the Ornnixation, Natural AflSnltles, and Geographical Distribution, 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arte, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By John Lindley. Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. 
etc. 3d Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of Genera, 
with their Synonyms. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

FLORA MEDICA : 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine. In different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph J>. F.R.S. etc. 1 Tol. Sro. 18«. cloth lettered. 

SCHOOL BOTANY : 

Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plante belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of De 
Candolle. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
UnirerBity of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By John Lindley, 
Ph.D. F.R.8. etc. 1 toI. foolscap 8to. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6f . cloth lettered. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., etc. 
The M Edition (IMl), with numerous Additions, Corrections, and ImproTcments, ISmo. 
pp. 390, IDs. 6d. cloth. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Br Sir J. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition (1838) , corrected ; in 
which the object of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the •• Intro> 
duetion.*' By Sir William Jachson Hoolier, K.H. LL.D. etc. 1 rol. 8ro. pp. 522, with 
86 Steel Plates, 16«. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 21. t2i.6d. cloth. 

SIR W. J. HOOKER'S BRITISH FLORA 5 

THE BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the Phasnogamons or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 
Bt Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LLD. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. 6th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures, iUnstratiTe of the Umbelliferous Planu. the 
Composite PlanU, the Grasses and the Ferns. Vol. I. »ro. pp. 603, with 12 Plates, 14a. plain ; 
with the plates coloured, 24«. cloth. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II. In Two Parts, completing the British Flora, 24*. boards. 

MUSCOLOCIA BRITANNIC A. 

Containinir the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described; 
with Plates, UlustratiTe of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T.Taylor, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition, 8ro. enlaiged, Sl«. 6d. plain ; 81. S$. coloured. 

CONES PLANTARUM; 

Or. Fiffures. with brief DescriptiTe Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, 
selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 4 rols. 8ro. 
with 400 Plates, 61. Us. cloth. 

THE ENCUSH FLORA. ,^ ^ ^ ,, 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnasan Society, etc. 
6 Tols. 8T0. 8L 12.. boards. CONTENTS : 

Vols. I. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, 31. St. 
Vol. V. Part 1, I2a. -Cryptogamia ; comprising 1 Vol. V. Part 2, 12i.-The Fimgi-completing 
the Mosses, HepaUca, Lichens, Chara- the worlj gr hir W.J. Hooker, and the 



ceaa. 



andAlgas. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 



Rer. M. 



rkeley, F.L1S. etc. 

COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

3d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker. ISmo. 7«. 6tf. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 

Sth Edition, 19mo. 7«> M. 

CRAMINA BRrTANMCA; „ ,. . . ,« ^ . 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses 1 witii Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L? Knapp, Esq. F.L.8. ft AJi. Sd Edition, 4to. with 118 PUtes, beautifulfy coloured, 
pp. 2S0, Sf. 16t. boardl. 

HORTUS UCNOSIS LONDINENSIS; ^' 

Or. a Cataloirue of ail the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neig>')ourhoc-'^»Tx)ndon. To 
which sJe^SSed their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudo/fX.^/ rl- 8vo.7«.6rf. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 



THE EASTERN ARBORETUM ; 

~ ' * - in the Coaat7 of Norf«lk. With 

lUutnted by M Drawinffs of 



"O 




FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY y 

Intended m popular Illnatratiom of the Science, leading to its etndy ai abnuBch of reneml 
ednration. Bjr J. L. Dmmmoad, M.D. 4th Edit. Umo. with nnmcroos WoodcuU, 9». boarda. 

PICTORIAL FLORA: 

Or, British Botanjr Delineated, in IfiOO Uthograpldc Drawings of sll the Species of Flowering 
PlanU indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptiTC worics on English Botanj «tf 
Hooker, Lindlej, Smith, etc. Bjr Miss Jackson. 8ro. 15«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improTcd, London, 1840, pp. 808, foolscap 8<ro. with 3S Plates, 7»- M. cloth ; with 
the Plates coloured, 12«. cloth. 

T%€ object of tkb work i« to enable ehildrem and young pertont to acquire a knowledge of 
the vegetable produetiont of their native eoaiifry, bf tntrodueing to them, in a frntmliar 
manner, the prlntiplee of the Linnman Spatem of Botanp. For thiipurpoee, the arrangement 
of Linnmue i$ briejlp ewplained; a native plant of each date, with a few emceptlont, it 
eMamined, and illuetrated bp an engraving t and a $hort account is added of tome of the 
principal foreign tpeciee. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 

Br J. 8. Henslow, HJi. FJLS. etc. 1 toI. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Title, and nearly 70 
Woodenu, 6«. cloth. 



▼Z. Bellfflont Tlieoloiryf etc. 

THE CREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes. Criticsl, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rer. 8. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.8.A. 8d Edit, improved, 2 toIs. 8to. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 

COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With EngUsh Notes. By the Rer. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. Sd EdiUon, with Map, 10>. M. 
cloth. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXKX>N TO THE NEW TESTAMENT; 

Especially ad^tted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public Schools t but also 
intended as a conTcnient Man"*^* for Biblical Students in general. By Dr. Bloomfield. 
Foolscap 8ro. 9*. cloth. 

GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXK^ON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By E. Robinson, D.D., author of " BibUcal Researches." Edited, with careful rerision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rer. Dr. Bloomfield. 1 vol. 8ro. 18s. cloth. 

THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament t with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a life of the 
Author, by A. Keppis, D.D. F.R.S. and 8.A. New Edition, 4to1s. 8to. 11. 16s. cloth. 

THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE UFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, 

On the basis of the Acts t with Intercalary Matter of Sacred NarratiTC. supplied from the 
Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations t with the Hor» Pauliuie of Dr. Palcy, in 
a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
8to. with Mh>, 18«. cloth. 

THE PRMCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the ChrlstiaD Religion. 
By John Bams, M.D. F .R.S. 6th Edition, 12mo. 7«. boards. 

CONTENTS. 



Man is created for aFntnre Sute of Happiness i 
on die Means by which a Future State of 
Hnpiness is procured i of what is required 
of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness; of the Nature of the Future 
State of Happiness i of the Preparation for 



the Future State of Happiness ; of Personal 
Duties ; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties 
Men owe to God ; of the Admonitions and 
Consolations afforded by the Christiaa Re- 
ligion. 



A COLLECTK>N OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and PriTate Worship. Selected and prepared byA. Keppis, D.D., Abraham Rees, 
D.D., the Rer. Thomas Jerris, and the Rer. T. Morgan. To which is addeo, a Supplement. 



New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 6$. bound. 
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LONGMAN, BROWN, GRECN, AND LONGMANS. 



Sellfflon, Tbeoloiryf eto> 

THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

According to the Church of kofflaod ; containing «n Account of the Tnititntlon, Pnqren, and 
MeditatiouSf before and after the Admlniatration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. B7 
the ReT. Jamea Ford, B.D. 7th Edit., 18mo. 3«. M. cloth, gUt edgea ; fcap. 8to. it. M. bd. 

A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of ISO Wood Engravingi. B7 Ladj Callcott. Sq. erown 8ro. 1/. 6t. cloth. 

*' Amowgit the mamea e/ thou of her *e» wAo, in the pre$ent dag, have ventured mo$t 
d0votedlff into the depths 0/ Uterarjf labonrt that of Maria Callcott will nssuredlp he tignal 



^of 
I Jo 



\ne na$ traeea tite nutory; ana $ne eommHntratei ner retearenet, wnten emorace 
of the mott variout hina, in a clear ^ graceful^ and animated ttplet which cannot 
it everg reader.'*— Vlotniug Herald, November 11, 1842. 



ised. Of each 'herb and flower t* every plant and tree^ the name of which ha$ been noted in 
Holjf tVrit, the hat traced the hlttory; and the commnniratet her retearchett which embrace 
information of\' 
fail tointerett < 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a Form, short, but comprehensire, for the Morning and Rrening of CTerr dajr In 
the week. Selected bjr the late E. Pearson, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex College, CamDridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. St. dd. cloth. 

A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY : with a Morning and Evening Devotion. Bjr the Rev. 
James Ford, B.D. Sd Edition, 18mo. it. cloth. 

THE SUNDAY UBRARY: 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons bv the following eminent Divines. With Notes, 
etc. by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. irith 6 Portraits, 30». cloth. 



Archbp. l^wrence 

— Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 

— Gray 

— Heber 

— Hobart 

— Home 

— Horsley 

— Huntingford 

— Maltby 



Bp. Mant 

— Newton 

— Porteus 
•—J. B. Sumner 

— Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 
Archdeacon Nares 

— Pott 

Dr. Blair 

— Chalmers 



Dr. D'Oyly 

— Paley 

— Parr 

— Shuttieworth 
Professor White 
Rev. Arch. Alison 

— C. Benson 

— Joshua Gilpin 

— G. Haggitt 

— Robert Hall 



ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
witn additions, foolscap Svo. St. M. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Rev. J. Hewlett 

— A. Irvine 

— W. Jones (of 

NayUnd^ 

— C.W. LeBas 

— H.H.Milman 

— R. More head 

— Thos.Rennell 

— J. H. Spry 

— Svdney Smith 

— luos.Townson. 



By Samuel Bnrder, A.M. 3d Edition, 



and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles — 
Fruit and Wine— Kings and Government — 
War — Punishments — Religion — Time and 
Seasons— Medicine— Funerals, etc. 



Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Ser* 
vants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing 
— Presents and Visiting — Amusements— 
Books and Letters —Hospitality -Travelling 
-. Respect and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle 

THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.8. A- R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. Svo. 42t. bds. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 

and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 

History of Human Affairs. 
Vol 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 

of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE; 

Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have recently been cast upon It by 
Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. Svo. 36t. cloth. 

LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY— the Unitv of God, and the Trinity of Persons In the Godhead— the Supreme Divinitv 
of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement— the Clirlstiau Character, etc. By Ralpn 
Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition Svo. 16«. cloth. 

OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. PAUL- 

By the Rev. Mortimer O'Snllivan, D.D. Rector of Kiilyman. Demy Svo. pp. S96, 14s. cloth. 
Dublin, 1842. 

SERMONS, BY DR. WARDLAW. 

Svo. 12«. boards. 

A SEARCH INTO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In order to trace Its claim of being the Depository of Divine Communications. By Joseph 
Hume, translator of " Dante's Inferno.'' Post Svo. 7«< cloth. 

THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. Bellamy. 4to. Parts 1 to 8. 
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CATALOGUE OF MEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 



▼ZZ« Arolilteetnrey Antiquities, Practical MecbaiilcSff 

and CItU JUnfflneeiinir* 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENCMEERS. 
4to. VoL II. with Twentythree finelj engraved PUtei, 28f . doth. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



Account of the Bridge orer the Serem, oear 
the Town of Tewkesbniy, in the County of 
Glonceiiter. designed bjr Thomas Telford, 
and erected under his superintendence. By 
Mr. W. Mackenxie, M.Inst.C.B. 

A Series of Experiments on different Idnds of 
American Timber. Bjr W. Dennison, Esq. 
Lieut. Rojal Engineers. F.R.S. A.In8t.C.E. 

On the Application of Steam as a Moring 
Power, considered especiallj with reference 
to the Economj of Atmospheric and High 
Pressure Steam. Bjr George Holwortny 
Palmer, Esq., M.InBt.C.E. 

Description of Mr. Henrjr Gaj's Method of 
ffiTing a true Spherical Figure to Balls of 
Metals, Glass, Agate, or Hard Substances. 
Communicated by Bryan Donldn, Esq. V.P. 
Inst.CE. 

On the Expansire Action of Steam in some of 
the Pumping Engines at the Cornish Mines. 
By William Jory Henwood, Esq.. F.G.S., 
Secretary of the Roral Geological Society 
of Cornwall, H. M. Assay-Master of Tin in 
the Dachy of Cornwall. 

On the Effective Power of the High Pressure 
EzpanaiTe Condensing Engines in Use at 
some of the Cornish Mines. By Thomas 
Wicksteed, Esq., M.Inst.C£. A Letter to 
the President. 

Description of the Drops used by the Stan- 
hope and Tyne Railroad Company, for the 
Shipment of Coals at South Shields. By 
Thomas E. Harrison, Esq., M. Inst.CE. 

On the Principle and Construction ofRailwars 
•f Continuous Bearings. By John Reynolos, 
Esq., A.lMt.C.E. 



Wooden Bridge orer the River Calder, at 
MIrfield, Yorkshire, desisfued and erected 
by William Bull, Esq., A.fnat.CE. 

A Series of Experiments on the Strength of 
Cast Iron. By the late Francis Bramah, 
Esq., M.Inst.CE. 

On Certain Forms of Locomotive Engines. 
By Edward Woods^ Esq. 



Account and Description of Youghal Brid|re, 
designed by Alexander Nimmo. By Jonn 
E. Jones. Esq., A.Inst.CE. 



designed by Alexander Nimmo. By John 

E. Jones. Esq., A.Inst.CE. 
On the Evaporation of Water from Steam 

Boilers. By JosiahParkes.Esq., M.inst.C.E. 
Account of a Machine for Cleaning and 

Deepening small Rivers, In use on the Little 

Stour River, Kent. By Mr. W. B. Hays, 

Grad.Inst.CE. 
Description of the Perpendicular Lifts for 

passing Boats from one Level of Canal to 

another, as erected on the Grand Western 

Canal. By James Green, Esq. M.Inst.CE. 
On the Methods of Illuminating Lighthouses, 

with a Description of a Reciprocating Light. 

ByJ.T. Smith, Esq., Captain Madras Rn- 

gfneers, F.R.S. A.Inst.CE. 
Experiments on the Flow of Water through 

Small Pipes. By W. A. Proris, Esq. M.Inst. 

CE. 
Experiments on the Power of Men. By 

Joshua Field, Esq., V.P. Inst. CE. F.R.G.S. 
Particulars of the Construction of the Float. 

ing Bridge lately established across the 

Hamoase, between Torpoint in the County 

of Cornwall, and Devonport In Devonshire. 

By James M. Rendell, Esq. M. Inst. CE. 
Appendix— Officers, Members, etc. 



Vol. III., with Nineteen finely engraved Plates. 31. 12f. M., cloth. 
LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



On Steam Boilers and Steam Engines. By 
Joshua Parkes. 

On the Preparation, Properties, and Uses of 
Turf, and Turf Coke. Br C. Wve WUliams. 

An Investigation into the Power nf Locomotive 
Engines, and the Effects produced by that 
Power at different Velocities. By P. Barlow, 
F.R.S. 

Description of a Sawing Machine for Cutting 
Railvmy Bars. By J.Glynn, F.R.S. 

On the ^pansion of Arches. By G. Rennie, 
F.R.S, 

Description of the State of the Soapension 
Bridge at Montrose, after it had been ren. 
dered impassable by the hurricane of the 

• 11th Oct. 1838; with Remarks on the Con- 
struction of that and other Suspension 
Bridres, in reference to the AcUon of So- 
lent Gales of Wind. By Colonel Pasley. 

On the Supply of Water from Wells in the 
London Basin: with an Account of the 
Sinking of the Well at the Reservoir of the 
New River Company in the Hempstead Road . 
By R. W. Bylne. 

Account of Gravesend Pier. By W. T. Clark, 
F.R.8. 

On the Action of Steam In Cornish Single 
Pumping Engines. By J. Parkes. 

On Setting-out Railwav Curves. By C Bourne. 

On the Locomotive Engines of the London 
and Birmingham Railway. By B. Burr. 

Account of the Alterations made in the Struc* 
ture of the Menai Bridge, during the Repairs 
in consequence of the Damage it received 
from the Gale of Januair 7, 1889. By Tho- 
mas James Maude, Graa. Inst. CE. 



An Account of the Mode of Construction 
adopted In Building a New Stone Bridge 
over the River Lea, at Stratford-le-Bow. By 
J. B. Redman, Grad. Inst. CE. 

Observations on the Effect produced by Wind 
on the Suspension Bridge over the Menai 
Strait, more especially as relates to the In- 
juries sustaiueo by the Roadways during the 
Storm of January 7f 1839, together with 
brief Notices of various Suggestions for Re- 
nairing the Structure. By W. A. Provis, 
M. Inst. CE. 

Description of a Cofferdam adapted to a Hard 
Bottom, used in Excavating Rock from the 
Channel of the River Rlbbie ; designed for 
the Ribble Navigation. By D. Stevenson, 
C.E., Edinburgh. 

Memoir on the Practicability of Shortening 
the D oration of Voyages by adaption of 
Auxiliary Steam Power to Sailing Vessels. 
By S. Seaward, F.R.S. M.Inst.CJS. 

On the Percussive or Instantaneous Action of 
Steam and other Aeriform Fluids. By Josiah 
Parkes. M.InBt.C JB. 

On the Cu«umstances under which Bxplosiona 
frequently occur in Steam Boilers, and the 
Causes to which such Explorions mav be 
assigned. By Charles Schaffhaeut, M. D., 
Assoc.Inat.C.E. 

Remarks on the Duty of the Steam Engines in 
the Mines of Cornwall at different periods. 
By J. 8. Buys, AssocInst.CE. 

Index to Volumes 1, 2, and 3. 

List of the Council and of the Members. 

General Titles.— Contents and lotroducUon 
to Volume 8. 
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LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

Arobtteoturet AntiqaitleSf Praotleal Meolianios» 
and Civil Bnffineerlnff. 



THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Bf the Rer. H. Moteley, M.D., Profesior of Natural Philosophy and Aatronomy in Kings's 
College, London ; author of *' lUaatrstions of Mechanio/' etc. 1 vol. 8to. with manj Wood« 
cats and Diagram!, II. 4i. cloth. 

** Thi$ volume ^ of between 600 mn4T0Qpage$t with mn Incredible multitude of illuttrative 
dlturramtt * include* the$ubttanee of a eourte of leeturet delivered to thi ttudent$ of King^t 
Collrgein the department of engineering and arekiteeturef during the peart 1840, 1841, and 
1843.' In the Jlrtt part^ the author hat treated of thoie portiont of the ttienee of Statict 
which have their application in the theorp of mackinet and the theorp of conitruction ; in 
the tecond. of Dpnamici, etpeeiallp of the union of a continued pretture with a continued 
motion: the thirds in which we dittinguith great teienti/lc novel tp^ of machinet ; thefourthf 
of the ttabilitv of ttructuret ; the^fth, of the ttrength of materialt, and applping a new 
method to the determination of the dejlemton of a beam under given preuuret; the tiMth, of 
impaetf with itt application to pitC'drivinr. etc. The jlppendut containt a variety of uteful 
matter, Bp tcient{/le men, this volume wilt be regarded at a valuable aequitition." 

Naval and Militarj Gazette, November a6th, 1843. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rer. H. Moseley. M.A. ; beinir the first volume of " Illnstrations of Science, by the 
Professors of King's College." 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 

LONDON : consisting of a Series of Papers on " Antiaulties," and '< Construction." By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. ete. } Ambrose Poynter ; Herr Hallmann, of Hanover ; Dr. Faraday ; 
Mr. Bracebridge I Herr Beuth. of Berlin ; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S.i Mr. C. H . Smith ; 
Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Uncoln ; and Mr. J. P. Papworth. 
Vol. I. Part 3, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut Illustrations, 34s. cloth. 

^* Part L Vol. L uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

CWILT*S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 

(See page 11 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

CREST'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

(See Page 11 of Catalogue, No. 1.) 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

(See page 11 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on whieh Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holynead 
Road. Bv the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pamell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, witn 9 large Plates, U. Is. cloth. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL. Containing numerous Experiments 
on the Powers of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of 
Conveyance on Canals, Railww^s, andTumpilte Roaas. By Nicholas Wood, Collieiy Viewer. 
Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. etc. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 13 large Plates, and 
several new Woodeuts. 1/. lis. 6tf. cloth. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE IN 

ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation: with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders, Notices of numerous British Edifices, and some Remarks on the Architecture 
of a part of France. By Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. Architect. 4tb edition, with very con- 
siderable additions. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Plates, 1/. 1«. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 35 Copper-plates. 6/. 6s. in boards. 

ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA 

Published by the Society of Dilettanti. 

Part I. (imperial folio, with about 40 Plates, 61. 6f.) containing— 

The Temple of Bacchus at Teos ; the Temnle | DIdymaens, near Miletus ; and the Temple 
of Minerva at Priene ; the Temple of Apollo | atJackly. 

Part II. (imperial folio, with about 70 Plates, 6<. 6«., containing— 

Stratonicea; Gymnasium at Ephesus ; Frag- 
ments of a Temple; Theatre at Miletus; 
Stadium at Laodicea; Plan of the Great 
Theatre at Laodicea ; Gymnasium at Troas ; 
Theatre at Jassus ; Theatre at Patara ; Thea- 
tre at Castell Rosso ; Theatre at Telmessus. 



Ruin near the Port of JEgina; Temple of 
Jupiter Panellenius ; Temple of Minerva at 
Sunium ; Temple of Jupiter Nemaeus, near 
Argos; Temple of Ceres at Elensis; Arch 
at Hylassa : Sepulchre at Mylauaj Column 
of a Temple ; Ruins at Baffi ; Theatre at 



Part III. (imperial folio, with 74 folio Engravings and three Vignettes, 8/. St.) containing— 

Coidus; Aphrodisias; Patara. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 



▼XZI, IVorkA of Oeneral UtUltjr, Popular BKedleal 

and Keffal ^irorks* 



ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Inatrnetioni and Szamplei. Bj 6. F. Graham. Foolscap 8ro. pp. 848, 
7a. cioth. London, 1843. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY; ' 

Consiating of the first Four and Sixth Books of Eaclid, chiefly flrom the Text of Dr. Robert 
Simpson: with the principal Theorems in Froportioo, and a coarse of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground } also. Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometnr. By Mr. Narrian, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. Sro. pp. 388, with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. London, 1843. 

THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of RBFERENCBt containing • new and enlarged Dictionary of the Engllah 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, etc. ; a new Unhrersal 
Gasetteer} a Compendious Classical Dlctionarr} a Chronological Analysis of General 
History; a Dictionary of Law Terms, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 19th Edition, 1 toI. 
foolscap 8vo. pp. 810, with two engraTed Frontispieces, 8f. M. cloth ; or han d so m ely bound 
in roan, lettered, with gilt edges, lOf. M. London, 1841. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches 
of Science, ana erery Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of aU persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of couTenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fc^. 8vo. ot 
1700 closely- printed columns, pp. 840, with an tnjgnred Frontispiece, 10«. } handsomely 
bound In fancy cloth, lettered i or bound In roan, giU edges, 13>. London, 1841. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: • 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of abore 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of UniTcrsal Biography. 8d Edition, with a '* Supplement," from the Acreaslon of 
Queen Victoria to the Present time. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. pp. 876, with engrared Frontispiece, 
8«. 6d. cloth i or roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6if. London, 1841. 

HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room ; 
with an KzpoBure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Flnsbnry Midwifery Institution, etc. etc. 8d Edition. 1 toL 
foolscH> 8to. enlarged, pp. 886. 7*> cloth. London, 1841. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Foolscap Sro. pp. 883, 7*. cloth. 
London, 1840. 

MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
3d Edition, 1 vol. Sro. pp. 654, I8f. cloth. London, 1840. 

DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND PENDULOUS ABDOMEN; 

Shewing it to be a Visceral Affection, attended with Important Consequences in the Human 
Economy ; with cursory Obsenratlons on Diet, Exercise, and the General Management of 
Health I for the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard Frankum, Esq. Surgeon. Sd Edition, 
augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new Physiological Views as to its Cause, 
Prerention, and the best Course of Treatment. Foolscap 8to. pp. 136, 6$. cloth. London, 1843. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 1 vol. post 8to. pp. 618, 10*. 6tf. cloth. London, 1841. 

THE LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 

Eridence in Ciril Actions, Arbitration, and Awards t with an Appendix of the New Rules, 
the Statutes of Set-off, Interpleader, and Limitation, and the Decisions thereon. By 
Archibald John Stephens, Barnster-at-Law. 3 rols. Sro. containing 8396 pages, 61. it, boards. 

THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide' to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations j containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a rlew to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq., author of *• Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8?o. o«. cloth. 

'* DMingnithed hji $tertinr tente and souttd diieriminationt and hy that eempetenep to offer 
advice tekiek can ontf be rightfuHw auumrd by the poiMeuor of the most accurate in/orwuition. 
Those who have youth under their guardianship cannot do better than consult this booh in 
the choice of m jiro/rMlen."— Metropolitan Magaxine, Norember, 1843. 
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PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In ConformitT with the Law, luid particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. 4, and 1 Vict, 
c. 38. To which ii added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per> 
■onal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wilis, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
Notes of Cases Judicially decided since the aborc Act came into operation. Foolscap 8to. 
2$. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. 8d Edition, foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

*•* TA« above two work$ map he had in 1 volume, price 7«> dotk. 
A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law ; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, ana affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney 
•ndSolicitor. In 1 thick voL post 8to. 18f. cloth. 

The whole worh hm$ been reoUed hjf a Barrliter* 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 
(For particulars, see page 11 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of the Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which 
it glTes rise. By R. Macleod, M.D. Physician to St. George's Hospital. 1 toI. 8to. pp. ITS, 
7«. cloth. London, 1813. 

HMTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY ! 

^th a Glance at Bad Habits. By AyooyOf. « Manners make the Man." S3d Edition 
(1842) , rerised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8ro. 2f . M. handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, gilt edges. 
General Obsenrations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage- Dinners— Smoking} 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— of General Society. 

CHESS EXEMPLIFIED 

In a Concise and Easy Notation, greatly facilitating Practice. Being an Introduction to the 
Giune, on a system of Progressive Instruction and Examples. By the late President of a 
Select Chess Club. Part fust, with a Chess>Boanl on the new system, printed on a 13mo. 
pp. 144, 6t. cloth. 

** The features of thie admirable little fuide to eheu are three t the worh is dearlp and 
judiciously written; anew notation is used for describing actual moves^ by which means the 
description of a game itmnch abbreviated^ and the student follows the manetuvres with more 
eetsei lastlp, the elements of the game appear to us to be taught in a clearerf easier, and 
sounder mode.**— Spectator. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to nuke any one a Whist Player i containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecarte, Cribbage, Backguimou. By Major A * * * • *. 
7th Edition. To which are added, PrecepU tor Tyros. By Mrs. B * • • * *. Foolscap 8vo. 
M. cloth, gilt edges. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 6th Edition, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 
Social Relations— Household Concerns- the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious DnUes. 

WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition, foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

Causes of Femsle Influence ; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Religitm to Woman ; 
Christlanitv the Source of Femsle Excellence ; Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
Female Iniinence on Religion ; Female Defects j Female Romance ; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 3d Edition, foolscap 8vo. 7«. M. cloth. 
The Formation of Female Character ; Religion, a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge i Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of lime ; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Mamage ; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 

UVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. Vol. 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 
Hutchinson, foolscap 8vo. 8«. 6d. cloth. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
SansBure. By Miss Holland. 8 v«ds. foolscap 8vo. ISs. cloth lettered. 
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Cominereet ArtSf and Mannflusturest Volitloal 
Boonomy* etc* 



M'CULL0CH*8 COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 

(For paiticnlan, ■«« page 10 of Catalogve, No. I.) 

URE*S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

(For particular!, aee page 11 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

SAVAGE'S DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

(For particular!, !ee page 10 of Catalogue, No. I.J 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL ; containiM Information nece!!anr for pereona connected with 
Mercantile Affair! ; eonii!tiiig of the Kegulation Acta of the Cuatoms for the United King- 
dom, and British Pouesaions abroad ; Navigation Lawa ; Registry Act! ; Dutiei of Customa 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman'a Land ; SmnggUnff 
Acta ; Pilotage tnroughont England and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Doclc 
Charge! on Shipping, etc. New Edition, corrected bj J. Stiheman, Secretary to the Eaat 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Eschangea. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8to. 11. U. cloth. 

AN INQUIRY INTO NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

By Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and 
Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. M'Cnlloch. New Edition, corrected throughout, 
ana greatly enlarged, 8to. with Portrait, II. 1«. cloth. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TRADE IN SLAVES FROM AFRICA, 

Especially with reference to the Efforts made by the British Government for its extinction. 
By James Bandinel, Esq., Fordgn Office. Royal 8ro. 8i. cloth. (Published for her Majesty's 
Stationery Office.) 

THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arranged cliiefly for the use of Masters and Officers In the Merchant Sendee. With a copiona 
Index. By E. W. Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 3d Edition, 12mo. fis^cloth. 

THE FREIGHTER'S GUIDE, 

And CORN-MERCHANT'S ASSISTANT. With Tables of First and Second Class Goods, 
on a Decimal Scale, of which Wheat is the Standard, forming a complete Analirsis of Grain 
and other first-class Goods, also of the Lumber Trade, etc etc. By George Harrison, of 
Newcastle. 4th Edition, 12mo. 6$. cloth. 

A COMPLETE READY RECKONER FOR TH^ COAL TRADE: 

With correct Tables of Prices, from one'halfjpenny per ton to thirty shillings, and from 1 ewt. 
to 400 tons, to be used in comjputlng the amount of cargoes of coals shippea and delirered, 
also the amount of freight. "To which is added, a Twle of Neweastie Coal Measure com- 

Suted Into Weight, ana other useful matters relative to the trade. By G. Harrison. 2nd 
Idition, improved, 12mo. pp. 61, 2s. cloth. Newcaatie, 1842. 

UBER MERCATORIS! 

Or, the MERCHANT'S MANUAL t beinr a concise and practical Treatise on Bills of 
Exchange, more particulariy as relating to tne custom of Merchants^ together, also, with the 

By 



on 



French Code relating to Bills of Exchange: to which is added, *'The Tntetpreter,' .^ 
osual Dates, Sights, and Usances of Foreign Bills of Exchange, in Eight Languages. 
F. Hobler, Jun. Attorney at Law. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 



THE RUSSIA TRADER'S ASSISTANT. 

Containing practical Information cnncerning Russian Monies, Weights, and Measures ; the 
Course of Exchange ; Bills of Exchange ; the Commercial Guilds ; the Trade of Foreigners 
settled in or traveUing to Russia, etc. etc.; adapted for the use of MerchanU, Shipowners, 
and Brokers concerned in the Russian Trade. By Charles Clark. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1— ExporU. Oblong 8vo. II. lOt . cloth. 

Vol. 2— Imports, containing 95 pro/ormd Accounts of Ssles of Imports at St. Petenburgh, with 
Titles of the Net Proceeds at any Market Price ; some useful Information for Shipmasters 
arriving with Cargoes, etc. etc. Oblong 8vo. 1/. cloth. 

THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 

By J. W. Gilbart, General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 8d Edition, 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINANCIAL POSITION AND CREDIT OF SUCH OF 
the STATES of the NORTH AMERICAN UNION as have contracted PUBLIC DEBTS: 
comprising an account of the Manner in which the Sums raised by each State have been 
applied, and a consideration of the probable Effecta of such application upon the general 
Wealth and Prosperity of the Country. By Alexander Trotter, Esq. 8vo. with Map, 15«. cloth. 

THE INFLUENCES OF THE CORN LAWS, 

As affecting all Classes of the Community, and particularly the Landed Interests. By James 
Wilson, Esq. 3d Edition, 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF CURRENCY, COMMERCE, AND MANUFACTURES, 
Referable to the Corn Lftwa. Bjr James WUbod, Esq. 8vo.6«. cloth. 

A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sltetch of the Historr of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8ro. 1/. 16«. cloth. 

A continuation of the above, 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1888 and 1839 ; with 
Remarlts on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. Sro. 
12*. cluth. 

STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Anicultare, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United KWdom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, broug^ht down to the Present Time. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Spackman, Esq. 12mo. 6t. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of "The Progress of the Nation," etc. 1 vol. 8to. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Eugtarings on Wood, 6«. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap Sro. with Vignette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
IBs. cloth. • 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND CLASS. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title and fiO Woodcuts, 6<. 
cloth. 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH, 

With an Appendix, in which the Principles of Political Economy are applied to the actual 
circumstances of this Country. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 8ro. 12«. boards. 

AN ESSAY ON THE EXTERNAL CORN TRADE. 

Bt R. Torrdns, Es^. F.R.S. ^ With an Appendix on^ the means of Improving the Condition 



!sq. F 
:Clas 



of the Labouring Classes. New Edition, 8to. 14«. boards. 



ac. Sportlnff, Fire iLrms, Veterinary Kedloineff etc. 

BLAINE'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF RURAL SPORTS. 
(For particulars, see page 10 of Catalogue, No. I.) 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shootinit. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 8th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous Explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 1/. Is. cloth. 

SPORTNC SCENES AND COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 

By Martingale. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. beautifully embellished with Wood Engrarings in 
the highest style of the Art, handsomely bdund in a new style, 1/. Is. 

THE FLY-FISHER'S CUIDE, 

Illustrated bv coloured Plates, representing upwards of 40 df the most useful Flies, acco- 
rately copiea from Nature. By G. C. Bainbridge. 4th edition, 8vo. 10*. 64. cloth. 

TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 
By G. A. Hansard, 12mo. 6i.6tf. cloth. 

THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accom- 



panied by a tew Obfiervatio'ns and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Alfred Ronalds. 2d edition, with 20 Copper Plates, coloured, 8vo. 14f. cloth. 



By 



THE COURSER'S COMPANION. 

By Thomas Thacker. 2d edition, revised and enlarged; to which is added. The Breeder's 
Guide, or Breeding in all its Branches. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 10s. clothe 

A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES AND BYE- LAWS, 

For Use in the Field. By Thomas Thacker. Is. 6tf. sewed. 
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THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the Tarloni Descriptioni of Small Fire Armt. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
aa Improred Method of Firing Cannon bjr Percussion, etc. 8ro. with lilostrations, 15«. cloth. 

THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Constmetion of Vlre Arms. Bjr WUliam Greener, anthor of ** The 
Gon,'' etc. With nnmeroos Plates, 15«. cloth. 

THE ENGINES OF WAR, ETC. 

Being^ R History of Ancient and Modem Projectile InstrnmcDts and Eneines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manolactnre of Fire Arms, the Histonr and ifanufacture of Gun> 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Obsenrations on Bronze { to which are added. Remariu on some Pecuiiarities of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron ; with Details of 
rarious miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.B.A.S. 1 toL 8<ro. Ss. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART ; 

Containing Plain and Concise Obserrations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
Symptoms , and Treatment of the Diseases and Aecideqts to which the Horse is liij>le ; the best 
Method of performing Tari6us Important Operations ; with Adrice to the Purchasers of Horses ; 
and a copious Materia Medica and Pharmacopceia. 17th edition, entirely reconstructed, with 
considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the worii up to the present state of Veterl- 
nary Science. By W. C. Spooner, Vet. Surgeon, etc. etc. 8to. pp. 688) with coloured Plate, 
16«. cloth. London, 1843. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICME s 

Or, Practical Obserrations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes. By W. C. gpooner , 
Vet. Surgeon, author of a "Treatise on the Influenza," and a *< Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse," etc. 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND DISEASES OF THE 

FOOT and LEG of the HORSE ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy of these Parts in 
other Animals ; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the proper Treatment of the Foot ; with 
the Rationale and Effects of various Important Operations, and the best Methods of performing 
them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. ISmo. pp. 896, 7«. 6d. cloth. London, 1840. 

A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Shewing iu Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment ; embracing the subject of Epizootic 
Disease generally. By W.C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. ISmo. pp. 118, 8«.M. clotE. London, 1841. 

HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their Modem and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veteri- 
nary Scnools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgeon in the First Ldfe Guards. 
Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 840, 10k. M. boards ; vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, I4s. London, 1834 40. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE ; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, II. cloth. 
London, n. d. 

A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One*sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7«. 6tf. boards. Loudon, 1882. 

A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Animals. By J. Turner* 
M.R.V.C. 8vo. 2». 6/ sewed. » »' •"» » 

A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinanr Medicine ; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Pharmacopoeia of tnat 
Institution. By W. J. T. Morton. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 304, Ss. cloth. London, 1839. 

A VETERMARY TOXiCOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents icnown to cause Death In the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. MozKm. 13mo. 6«. in case ; 8s. 6tf. on rollers. 

THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 

By the Sieur de Solleysel. To which are added. Notes on his Practice. By Frederick 
Clifford Cherry. Principal Veterinary Surgeon, late to the Second Ufe Guards. 8vo. pp. 80. 
6«. cloth. London, 1842. 
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